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THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
By JOHN R. MOTT 


OT the least part of the significance of the Oxford and Edin- 
N burgh Conferences was the fact that they actually took place. 
They met at a time of great reaction and disillusionment. 
The prolonged period of depression which had left the world exhausted 
was by no means over. All peoples were bearing impossible burdens. 
The air was surcharged with uncertainty, suspicion and fear. It wasa 
time literally of wars and of rumors of war. There were on every hand 
marked manifestations of divisive forces—economic, international, in- 
terracial—with resulting misunderstanding, bitterness and strife. That 
under such conditions there should come together two such large and 
widely representative bodies for prolonged consultation was indeed 
momentous. At each conference there were over four hundred official 
delegates. In the case of Oxford there were also present as many more 
associates and youth members. At Edinburgh one hundred twenty-two 
religious communions were represented. This included trusted leaders 
of nearly all of the Eastern, or Orthodox, churches, such as the Russian, 
Greek, Roumanian, Jugoslavian, Bulgarian, Syrian, Armenian and 
Coptic, as well as of the great Protestant families—Anglican, Luth- 
eran, Presbyterian, Reformed, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, 
Disciples and many smaller denominations. These came from forty- 
three different nations of Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South 
America and Australasia. The Oxford meeting was almost as widely 
representative. 

The largest body which failed to send official delegates was the 
Church of Rome, although four priests were present as observers. A 
note of warm spiritual sympathy was sent by the Benedictine Priory of 
Aman-sur-Meuse in Belgium, and, at the end, a friendly message came 
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from the Roman Catholic Archbishop of St. Andrews and Edinburgh. 
Another important communion unrepresented, owing to the attitude of 
the government, was the German Evangelical Church. 


I! 


There was an inadequate representation at both conferences from 
three important elements. In the first place, considerably less than 
ten per cent of the total number of delegates were laymen. When one 
recalls the character of the issues before the conferences, the nature of 
the task of giving effect to the proposals of the conferences, and the 
value of the contribution by the small band of laymen in attendance, 
one cannot but deplore the fact that the lay forces of the churches were 
so meagerly represented. Secondly, the number of official delegates 
under thirty-five years of age was almost negligible. A representative 
of the press made a study of the ““Who’s Who” at Edinburgh and found 
that the average age of the delegates was fifty-three years and six 
months. It is true that on the fringes as listeners at the conferences, 
especially at Oxford, were a few score of the younger generation. ‘They 
constituted a very able group and one may confidently predict that 
they will exert a great influence; but at the same time one cannot but 
regret that the new generation to whom chiefly we must look to give 
effect to the findings of the conferences were not far more largely in 
evidence, not simply as listeners but as participants. 

A third serious gap was that of the totally insufficient representation 
of the younger churches of Asia, Africa and Latin America. The part 
played by fewer than a score of Oriental and African delegates made 
all the more apparent this serious omission. No churches in the world 
had more to gain from both of the conferences than the younger 
churches, which are so largely at the foundation stage of development. 
Moreover, the contribution they are able to make is quite unique and 
vital. Notwithstanding these limitations in the make-up or personnel, 
the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences stand out, if not as the largest 
and most spectacular, still the most widely representative and most 
potential assemblies in the annals of the Christian church. 

The intensive studies by groups of discerning Christian thinkers in 
different parts of the world during the past two or three years in prepa- 
ration for Oxford and Edinburgh, and the intimate sharing at these 
assemblies by acknowledged leaders of the churches, have made clear 
with solemnizing realism, as nothing else could have done, that we are 
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in truth standing at one of the great turning points in history. Here 
and there isolated individuals have recognized this. What does it not 
mean that these large, representative and responsible companies of 
leaders of the various Christian communions have come with common 
mind and conviction to see and to recognize together the serious and 
compelling implications of the fact that we are in the midst of such 
profound and far-reaching changes? It isan unexampled testing time, 
trying as by fire all nations, all human institutions, and even the Church 
of Christ. The gaze of confidence has been withdrawn from one after 
another of the pillars of so-called civilization and of the supports of the 
spirit of men, save one—the Lord Jesus Christ. This is of supreme con- 
cern to the church, the Body of Christ. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
voiced this conviction: “As a watchman set to discern the signs of the 
times I am overwhelmingly convinced of the importance of the Chris- 
tian church in this restless and disordered world.’ Under such tragic 
conditions and with such stupendous issues at stake these two vital 
gatherings assumed a startling relevancy and timeliness. 


II 


As an educational process these conferences have more than justified 
all that has been expended upon them. In all my somewhat extended 
experience of international and ecumenical assemblies I do not recall 
any which equaled these in open-mindedness, fair-mindedness and gen- 
erous-mindedness. This is all the more significant as we remind our- 
selves of the composition of these bodies with their unprecedentedly 
varied backgrounds and dominating convictions. It was interesting at 
each conference to observe, as it were, the evolution in the thinking, 
feeling and expression of the delegates. It took some time in the cases 
of not a few before they were ready really to listen to what was being 
put forward from unfamiliar, unexpected, and, at times, unwelcome 
quarters. When this barrier was surmounted there was generated the 
atmosphere in which, to use the words of Bishop Gore, “men loathe to 
differ and determine to understand.” From that point the progress 
was marked in all the sectional and general meetings. We came to ap- 
preciate increasingly the distinctive points of view and treasures of 
other cultures and traditions. Unconsciously respect for one another’s 
opinions, and confidence in one another’s unselfish motives and loyalty 
to truth, grew. The spirit of friendliness and love was more and more 
in evidence. Before the middle of the second week, in each conference, 
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we found ourselves at the creative stage. We came to see that we Chris- 
tians of different names and convictions are necessary to each other, 
and that God had in mind for us some larger synthesis than we had yet 
realized or conceived. Then we were ready to draw together, to burn 
some bridges behind us, and to commit ourselves to some truly great 
and sacrificial adventures. 

We agree with the editor of the Church Times: “The right road has 
been reached at last. Christians can talk together, and listen with in- 
terest to one another, and pray together ; and, if they go patiently on, 
God, who has begun this good work, will one day perfect it.” This 
reminds one that the all-important factor in explanation of the unmis- 
takable, creative energy of the conferences were the unhurried periods 
of united worship and intercession in St. Mary’s at Oxford and St. Giles 
at Edinburgh. While, as the editor of the Friend has said, more time 
might well have been spent in prayer for guidance and in silence with 
God in the very midst of the difficult situations in which we found our- 
selves in the sectional and plenary meetings, these unhurried, wisely 
guided, and memorable hours spent together in these historic churches, 
literally standing before God and harkening to him, afforded the op- 
portunity in which he accomplished his wonderful work. 

These conferences and their preparatory processes have served to 
clarify and to help fix the attention of the leaders of the Christian 
forces upon the central issues which confront the church. This is a 
great gain in view of the confusion of thought, the conflicting voices, 
and the divided counsels which have obtained so widely among minis- 
ters, editors and other guides of thought and action, resulting in so 
much scattered, desultory and unproductive work. The time at our 
disposal was all too short. We might well have devoted three months 
to the supremely important tasks in hand, instead of less than one, as 
the editor of the Christian Century has pointed out. However, a real 
beginning was made in disinterested, realistic thinking, not only as to 
determining issues but also as to the implications of the Christian faith 
as we face these issues. Programs have been outlined at Oxford and 
Edinburgh which call for breaks with precedent, the charting of new 
courses and some lonely adventures. 

The larger significance of these creative gatherings lies in their com- 
pelling challenge to united action on the part of all communions. Be- 
fore either conference was half over, it had become as clear as day tome 
that nothing short of united thinking, united planning, and united ac- 
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tion will prevail in the presence of a world which is unbelieving to an 
extent and to a depth which we have all too little realized. The present- 
day, sinister, rival claims to the allegiance of men, which were brought 
so vividly before us, made this seem doubly urgent. 


III 


We came to see clearly that united action need not wait on reunion 
or organic unity. Some have thought that Oxford was more realistic in 
this respect than Edinburgh, but this was not the case. It is true that 
Oxford contributed powerfully to the realistic spirit and action of 
Edinburgh. It is highly meaningful that the latter gathering adopted 
with all but unanimity a comprehensive, concrete program of some 
seventeen points on what we can do to move toward the unity we 
should seek. They have been referred to popularly as next steps. Some 
of these steps are of special concern to individual communions, others 
of concern to groups of communions in certain countries or areas, and 
still others may be considered as of ecumenical, or world-wide, range. 
Thus these dynamic consultations have left us not in the realm of 
theory, or of vision (although, thank God, they imparted visions which 
will never fade), but have brought us to the very threshold of action— 
yes, of concerted action. 

The seventeenth, or last, of the “next steps” adopted at Edinburgh 
was the one calling for the creation of a World Council of Churches 
through the merging of the Life and Work movement which held its 
conference at Oxford, and the Faith and Order movement which held 
its conference at Edinburgh. Oxford had also with like general agree- 
ment and conviction taken similar action. Without doubt this is poten- 
tially the most significant and important act of the two conferences. 
This was the most strategic of all their decisions in the sense that, if 
full effect is given to this proposal, it will in turn facilitate greatly, and, 
in not a few cases, make possible the realization of the other actions of 
the conferences. It was thus the enabling act. 

The World Missionary Conference held at Edinburgh in 1910, after 
ten days of discussion on its eight notable commission reports, took only 
one action, and that was its unanimous vote to set up what was called 
a “continuation committee” (which evolved into the International 
Missionary Council) to carry forward the studies initiated by the com- 
missions, and to call another World Conference, if and when it might 
be desired. That proved to be one of the most highly multiplying ac- 
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tions ever taken in the interest of the world mission of Christianity. It 
is believed that this recent action taken on the sacred heights of Edin- 
burgh, in the same hall where the creative act of 1910 was adopted, 
may, under God, prove to be even more significant for the kingdom 
of God. 

Thus far the plan in general has been approved only in principle. A 
constituent committee of fourteen (made up of two groups of seven 
appointed respectively by Oxford and Edinburgh) has been created 
to bring the plan into operation. It is left with each communion to 
consider the plan and to decide with reference to its own affiliation. It 
is recognized that time, patience, statesmanlike thinking, and super- 
human guidance will be required to work out the plan in a way that 
will command the full confidence of the various communions. But 
that he who has willed the unity of his followers may be depended upon 
to accomplish his work there can be no shadow of doubt. 
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TOWARD A UNITED CHRISTENDOM 
Impressions of Oxford and Edinburgh 


THE ECUMENICAL ROAD 
By JOHN A. MACKAY 


NEW term has been added, or, perhaps, one should say, an an- 

cient term has been restored, to the current speech of educated 
Christians. Whatever may prove to be the other achievements of the 
world gatherings of churches held at Oxford and Edinburgh, this at 
least is one: the word “ecumenical” was definitely reborn at these con- 
ferences with a richer connotation than had ever belonged to it before. 
The currency given to the word was a recognition of the fact that 
ecumenical reality exists, though only in germ, in the Christian world 
- of today. It indexed at the same time the aspiration of the churches 
to see realized concretely in our time the true ecumenicity of the 
church. 

The fortunes of the word “ecumenical” in the course of the last two 
decades provides an interesting and suggestive study. Not long after 
the close of the World War Count Keyserling remarked in one of his 
books that we were living in an “ecumenical age,” that the world had 
become an “ecumenical organism,” in which the “chauffeur” was the 
most representative and dominating personage. What he meant was 
this. The Greeks and Romans had successively appropriated the term 
otkoumene (meaning “the inhabited world”) to signify that part of 
the inhabited world to which their respective civilizations extended. 
The Christian church in the early centuries reduced this term to its 
adjective form oikoumenikos, applying it to the great councils of the 
church whose members were gathered from the confines of those areas. 
Keyserling, loyal to the etymology of ozkoumene, pointed out that 
man’s mechanical ingenuity had to all intents and purposes made the 
inhabited world one. Far beyond the bounds of the ancient ozkoumene, 
ruled over by Alexander or the Caesars, was the world domain of the 
imperial “chauffeur.” Mankind was physically united for the first time 
in history and men burnt incense at the shrine of the Great Mechanic. 
How spiritualize the world of the “chauffeur”? That was Keyserling’s 
problem. His answer was: by the introduction of a new, pervasive, 
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spiritual sense. Men need wisdom as the basis of an ecumenical culture, 
said the philosopher ; let them come to Darmstadt. Let them envisage 
a great unifying idea, said Albert Schweitzer from beside an African 
river; let them grasp the significance of “reverence for life.” 

But wisdom tarried and the great idea languished. Meantime the 
world which the “chauffeur” had united physically with his automo- 
biles and his airplanes, his radios and his movies, became suddenly 
fissured by chasms deep as hell. Roaring torrents of hate began to eddy 
through demon-haunted caverns. Strangely enough the very devices 
which had contributed to make the world an “ecumenical organism” 
in a physical sense have become instruments of spiritual disintegration. 
The oikoumene of today is divided most radically not by space and 
time and the inertia of nature, for these have been virtually overcome ; 
not by traditional cultures or religious faiths which have themselves 
become profoundly modified, but by political faiths, pitted fanatically 
against one another, each claiming messianic destiny and aspiring to 
ecumenical domination. Collective man has set out to slay man the - 
individual, and, across all the frontiers of the contemporary ozkoumene, 
he carries on the attempt to build the church of the Man-God. 

Happily, however, the assumption by contemporary states of the 
characteristics and the role of churches and their missionary efforts 
to become ecumenical coincide with a growing church consciousness 
among Christians everywhere and a longing for the visible manifesta- 
tion, across all sectarian boundaries, of the church universal. The com- 
ing age will be the age of the church, although it may well prove to 
be the age of an afflicted, martyred church, the church of the God-Man 
assailed by the church of the Man-God. But the essential oneness of the 
church as the Body of Christ must be gratefully acknowledged and 
visibly expressed, or one by one the churches will die. The road before 
us leads to Christian ecumenicity or it leads to the dissolution of the 
churches as we know them. 

Where do the churches stand on the ecumenical road ? 

The amazing success of the Christian missionary movement during 
the last century planted branches of the church in every representative 
area of the world. A truly ecumenical church became possible for the 
first time in history. This possibility began to pass into actuality after 
the Edinburgh Conference of 1910. The scattered children of the 
“Great Mother,’ members of the modern diaspora, sought to express 
their unity in life and faith and missionary action. Stockholm, Lau- 
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Sanne and Jerusalem were highway inns, “Interpreter’s Houses,” for 
pilgrims on the ecumenical road. 

At Oxford we came to a point on this road when we could see clearly 
that the significance of the ecumenical greatly transcends that of the 
international. “The term ‘international’ necessarily accepts the divi- 
sion of mankind into separate nations as a natural if not a final state 
of affairs. The term ‘ecumenical’ refers to the expression within his- 
tory of the given unity of the church. The one starts from the fact of 
division, the other from the fact of unity in Christ” (Report of Com- 
mission V on the “Universal Church and the World of Nations”). In 
a disunited world, there is offered to those who struggle for the realiza- 
tion of human brotherhood, the fact of “man united not by aspira- 
tion but by the love of God.” A further vision came: “Ecumenicity 
must be the goal of all our efforts.” The more the Christian church as 
the Body of Christ achieves ecumenicity in a geographical sense by 
missionary expansion, and in a spiritual sense by the manifestation of 
unity among the members of the Body of Christ, the more will Christ- 
likeness appear in the lives of individuals among the nations and the 
greater will be the chances of true international order among the na- 
tions themselves. 

If the churches are to tread the ecumenical road to the end, what 
must be done? 

(1) The sense of God and his world purpose in Christ must be 
deepened in all the churches. Only so can they be saved from ecclesias- 
tical egotism, from sectarian provincialism, and from becoming God’s 
patrons when they ought to be his servants. 

(2) Each separate Christian tradition should begin to examine its 
own life and thought in the light of God and also in the light of the 
spiritual heritage of other branches of the Christian church. What is 
there that is false or has served its day? What is there that is ever- 
lasting and needs to be said and lived now as much as yesterday? Unity 
will be true and permanent and redemptive only in the measure in 
which it passes through the purifying fires of truth and is grounded in 
the soil of love. Truth—that which is really true—must be held at all 
costs, but it should never be forgotten by those who hold it that the 
commandment to “love one another” is itself part of the truth. 

(3) The time has come for the formulation of an ecumenical the- 
ology. Such a theology would set in high relief the great insights into 
the divine revelation which have come to the different Christian tra- 
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ditions. It would at the same time relate ecumenical truth to the con- 
temporary struggle in life and thought. A common manual of those 
things that are most “certainly believed among us” is needed by the 
church universal in the grim struggle of today. If such a manual is not 
immediately possible, let representatives of each great confessional 
group provide their people with a presentation of the common Chris- 
tian faith. 

(4) Means must be taken to deepen and widen a true church con- 
sciousness, that is, a consciousness of the one holy church, in the minds 
of all Christians. Young men must begin again to “see visions and old 
men to dream dreams” of the church, in order that God’s purpose for 
the Beloved Community, and, through it, for the world, may be ful- 


filled. 
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A THEOLOGICAL RENAISSANCE 
By RICHARD ROBERTS 


FIND myself still too near to “Oxford” and “Edinburgh” to be able 

to clarify my impressions of what was undoubtedly a momentous 
experience and may turn out to have been a critical event. Moreover, 
my mind is something of a palimpsest—I find it difficult to recover “Ox- 
ford” clearly from beneath the superscribed “Edinburgh” ; and con- 
versely the underlying “Oxford” blurs some of the text of “Edinburgh.” 
That difficulty is however very much mitigated by what I find to be an 
increasing tendency in my thinking about the conferences to treat 
them as a single event, as in a very real sense they were. The fact that 
the personnel of both conferences was to a substantial extent the same 
ministered to the sense of the continuity, if not the formal unity of the 
two. It is moreover true that at bottom we were treating at Edinburgh 
the same essential matters as were involved in the subject-matter of 
Oxford, only that we were dealing with them in a more abstract 
fashion. 

Besides, at both conferences, the thought, the hope, the purpose of 
unity helped to create a profound identity of spirit and attitude. If we 
did not always achieve agreement, we did at least agree to differ, as 
men who knew that the argument was not ended but only deferred. 
The actual extent of agreement was, however, quite astonishing. Of 
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course, one can only speak with confidence of the section in which one 
worked. I am free to say of the section to which I was assigned at 
Oxford, that before its work was begun, I was afraid that those of us 
who held a strongly “left” view on the question of the relation of the 
church to war and peace might have to draw out a separate reasoned 
statement. But the result of our discussions led to a report which, while 
it did not go so far as some of us desired, nevertheless went so far that it 
would have been a failure in loyalty to the ecumenical principle if we 
had recorded any dissent. From what I have heard of other sections, 
much the same attitude prevailed in them. Indeed, it may be that one 
of the important achievements of the conferences was that they taught 
many of us that there are occasions when the ecumenical principle must 
be allowed precedence over private dissents. 

Both conferences were greatly helped by the very dramatic back- 
ground against which they met. Herr Hitler perhaps made a greater 
contribution to the conferences by forbidding the German delegation to 
come than the presence of the delegation itself would have made. In- 
cidentally, the Lutheran and Confessional viewpoints did, I think, re- 
ceive as much attention and emphasis as though the delegation had 
been there: the conferences throughout preserved a steady and loyal 
care for the positions which the absent German brethren would have 
maintained. But nothing could have defined so clearly and starkly the 
church’s problem face to face with the reign of secularism in Europe as 
the absence of the delegation, and the fact that forty or so Confessional 
pastors were in prison while the conferences were in session, because 
they had dared to maintain “the crown rights of Jesus Christ” in his 
church. The presence of Russian Orthodox theologians, exiles in Paris, 
pointed the same moral. Beside all this, the war in Spain, the darken- 
ing situation in the Mediterranean and, in the Far East, Japan’s wanton 
aggression upon China—all went to provide a background to the con- 
ferences over against which it was not possible for us to mistake or 
evade the character of the world which the church is called to redeem. 
It almost seemed as though the infernal powers had conspired to throw 
a challenge on a large scale to the church and thereby to help it to 
clarify its mind upon the nature of its task. The “world” was revealing 
itself in its true colors; and it was impossible for the church, as it was 
represented at Oxford and Edinburgh, to make any mistake concern- 
ing its own attitude to that world. Beyond a peradventure, it must be 
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It may well be that these conferences mark a turning point. In 
respect of Christian reunion, the event was, I believe, actually a turn- 
ing point. From now on, reunion is certain to become something much 
more serious and urgent than a perfunctory profession of a desirable 
but not pressing option. It now looks very much more likea matter of 
obligation. Before long we shall have reached the point at which the 
churches will discover that their present disunion is not merely deplora- 
ble but actually sinful; and that difference of relative emphasis upon 
this or that article of Christian belief and practice does not justify the 
prevailing sectarianism, especially as we saw at Oxford and Edin- 
burgh how startlingly many of these differences shrink in importance in 
the clear air that is created by a conjunction of thought and prayer. 

But as the effects of the conferences seep through into the life of the 
churches (as, please God, they may, speedily and abundantly) we may 
hear “the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees.” Western 
Protestantism, I believe, will proceed to put its house in order. I am 
not one of those who feel called upon to apologize for what is now con- 
temptuously described as nineteenth century liberalism. It was, as I 
see it, a necessary phase in the process of enabling religion to find its 
feet in the new world of science. Nonetheless, it was a temporary phe- 
nomenon. But freedom to examine one’s creed is not necessarily free- 
dom to abandon it. It is freedom only to achieve a better creed. A 
good deal of the comparative impotence of contemporary Protestant- 
ism in the Western world has been due to the fact that it did not know 
where it stood in its theology ; and Edinburgh in particular, by its pre- 
paratory publications and its conclusions, will do a very great deal to 
correct this defect. After all, the business of the church is with “the 
faith once delivered to the saints” and preserved in the great classical 
formulations East and West ; and it is the business of theology to inter- 
pret and reinterpret these documents from age to age. It is only, I be- 
lieve, by restoring to theology its proper importance in the life of the 
church that the witness of the church can regain its power. Great 
theology is a prerequisite of great preaching ; and one consequence of 
Edinburgh should be to set this theological renaissance afoot. 

There is much besides, that one might speak of. The morning devo- 
tions at St. Mary’s in Oxford and at St. Giles in Edinburgh will remain 
blessed memories for many days to come: beyond their immediate 
helpfulness, they had a moral to teach, which I cannot now dwell on. 
Then there were the happy personal contacts with old friends and new, 
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from all over the world—itself a sacramental experience which added 
its own glow to the whole event. And much else besides—to be 
treasured in memory, and to be paid for in a more faithful life. 
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CONVERGING STREAMS OF UNITY 
By GAIUS J. SLOSSER 


"Ge birth of the modern Protestant missionary era in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century marks the beginning of recent movements 
for the realization of a unified Protestant Christendom. In the course 
of time the urge towards unity on the mission fields found expression in 
great international, interdenominational conferences in 1854, 1860, 
1878, 1888, 1900 which finally culminated in the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence of 1910. Within the older church fields two types of unity, not in 
any close connection with “foreign” missions and, in their inception, 
quite opposed to each other, had their rise in 1833 and thereafter. I 
refer to the Anglo-catholic revival and to the evangelical alliances. 
The latter have undergone a metamorphosis into federal councils of 
churches in many lands. The former has succeeded in causing the 
major portion of Anglicanism to reject certain features, probably the 
distinguishing ones, of sixteenth century Protestantism. 

Anglicanism definitely wishes to be known as historically catholic. 
It is quite convinced that it constitutes the via media as between Protes- 
tantism, on the one hand, and the Eastern Orthodox and Rome on the 
other. Many of its leaders as, for example, Dr. Headlam, do not be- 
lieve that this church possesses an unbroken line of bishops in apostolic 
succession in a sacerdotal sense. But they do believe that their epis- 
copacy is a historic episcopate adapted to make very vital contribution 
to a united church. Such leaders are quite ready for congregationalism 
and presbyterianism likewise to be provided for fully in a united 
church. In the words of the former Bishop of Bombay, they are willing 
that in this process “Anglicans shall become ex-Anglicans.” 

But what about the former of the two movements in the older church 
fields—the federal council trend? It was this trend, and particularly 
the American Federal Council, with the way opened by the exhortation 
and invitation of Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, which made the First 
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Universal Council on Life and Work possible at Stockholm, in 1925. 
There, as at Oxford this year, the emphasis was upon the possibility 
of the unified action of the churches of the world in life and work. 
But both Stockholm and Oxford, followed by Edinburgh of this year, 
revealed the fact that the three major sources of impulse toward unity, 
now designated by the great ecumenical gatherings, Jerusalem-Hang- 
chow, Lausanne-Edinburgh, and Stockholm-Oxford, must converge 
and be conserved collectively. 

In other words, we are now witnessing the convergence of three great 
streams of unity impulse and unity realization—amissions, historical 
catholicism, and practical cooperation and federation. For the first, 
the whole “foreign” missionary program is responsible. For the second, 
Anglican and general catholic scholarship is to be credited. For the 
third, the founders of the early Bible, union missionary, and evangelical 
alliance societies and of the numerous federal councils are to be praised. 
Of the three groups deserving praise, foreign missions has prior 
claim. When the churches of the world accept challenges to world tasks, 
they become more Christian. To the extent that they become more 
Christian, to that extent thoroughgoing catholic scholarship and whole- 
hearted federation for practical Christian service in the local com- 
munity are made possible. Should the old-time challenge for “‘for- 
eign” missions be modified (all who are acquainted with the world 
situation know that it is being very genuinely modified), then all Chris- 
tian leaders who are likewise Christian statesmen will have to discover 
newer and greater goals that will carry Christendom to heights where 
denominational, national, racial and social walls of division will become 
insignificant. 

I believe that this challenge lies in the proposal of a World Council 
of Christian Churches which Oxford and Edinburgh will send down 
to the churches for study, suggestions, and possible action with a view 
to increasing realization. In a word, ecumenicity, with all that this 
rather new term implies, now constitutes the challenge to Christendom. 
It is a challenge which includes all three of the former sources of 
inspiration and opportunities for service. Ecumenicity, the word so 
frequently heard at Oxford and Edinburgh, can be made to signify 
the supra-race, supra-nation, supra-denomination, supra-economic or 
social ideal which moves us all to live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
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Of miserable ends that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
To vaster issues. 


What I have written is a very necessary survey as a background for 
the answer to this question: Wherein, if at all, were Oxford and Edin- 
burgh an advance over Stockholm and Lausanne? I shall answer briefly 
without any attempt to elaborate. 

(1) At Stockholm and Lausanne the delegates were so dazed by the 
miracle of their actual coming together that the sum total of their ac- 
complishments was largely in the shape of realizing the problems and 
in that most important requisite, getting personally acquainted. Con- 
structively, the reports of Lausanne headed, “The Call to Unity,” and 
“The Church’s Message to the World—the Gospel,” constituted the 
chief contribution of those two gatherings. But at Oxford all of the 
reports, and at Edinburgh all of the reports, except possibly the one on 
“The Ministry and the Sacraments,” represent astounding and most 
encouraging contributions to world Christendom. It is plain historical 
fact that both Oxford and Edinburgh of this year were separately and 
jointly far more representative, far more constructive, far more fra- 
ternal than any of the seven ecumenical councils of the early church. 
When all the reports of these conferences are off the press the minister 
or layman who makes them his own, and the churches that do likewise, 
will have the most edifying and challenging body of Christian reading 
produced since the creation of the ecumenical Scriptures. 

(2) Twelve and ten years ago it was scarcely permitted that the 
Protestant churches should be called “churches.” Now, almost without 
objection, but with every care for all the problems involved, both Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh arrived at almost unanimously voted proposals to 
form a “World Council of Churches.” 

(3) These world conferences make an inestimable contribution to 
general personal acquaintance and appreciation as among Christian 
leaders. Here Oxford and Edinburgh showed very significant ad- 
vances. While certain of the churches, especially at Edinburgh, issued 
uncompromising manifestoes, their leaders present were undoubtedly 
moved very far out of their previous ecclesiastically provincial shells. 

(4) American church life as represented at the recent world gather- 
ings showed very encouraging progress as in contrast to what marked 
its part a decade ago. While at Oxford but a very small portion of 
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North American church life had a voice in the formal program (result- 
ing in either misrepresentation or nonrepresentation ) , this was not true 
at Edinburgh. The American church, as it further participates in the 
ecumenical movement, must not only realize that one-third of this 
movement centers about thoroughgoing catholic scholarship, but must 
also see to it that catholic scholars of all the major denominations repre- 
sent America. Catholic scholarship inevitably involves genuine recog- 
nition of historical continuity in the fields of doctrine, polity and prac- 
tical kingdom enterprises. It involves a central emphasis upon such 
revelation as has already been received. This is not a matter of a 
stultifying, paralyzing backward look. It is a matter of the recognition 
of the spiritual and practical values of the centuries which have present 
and eternal worth. 

(5) At Oxford there was a very marked advance in the matter of 
recognizing and registering the rightful place of the church in the 
world. Oxford was leagues in advance of Stockholm. At Edinburgh, 
especially in the reports on “Grace,” “The Word of God,” “The Com- 
munion of Saints,” “The Church’s Unity in Life and Worship,” and 
“The United Affirmation of Unity in Faith in Jesus Christ,” we have 
the very best elements of the Christian faith of the centuries not only 
reaffirmed but accepted as present-day challenges to truer Christian 
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THE DEEPER QUESTION: WHAT IS THE CHURCH? 
By D. M. BAILLIE 


S I put pen to paper, it is less than twenty-four hours since the 
World Conference on Faith and Order at Edinburgh came to an 

end. Though it is almost too early to stand back and ask what we think 
of its achievement, that is a question which we have all been asking of 
ourselves and of each other. During these crowded sixteen days I have 
been living (or at least sleeping!) in the house of one who had come 
straight from an equally crowded time at the Oxford Conference of 
the parallel Life and Work movement; so that I am inevitably led to 
compare and to form some impressions of the progress of what may 


be called the ecumenical movements generally. I shall record three im- 
pressions. 
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There are certainly some deep divergences of conviction among 
Christians of different churches and nations at the present time—some 
of them inherited and traditional, some of them relatively new. It is 
well known, for example, that at Oxford the gulf between the “activ- 
ism” of American Christianity and the “eschatological quietism” of 
much Continental Christianity was so wide and deep that sometimes 
astonishment was the main feeling on both sides. And at Edinburgh 
the extreme Anglo-catholic and Eastern Orthodox delegates on the one 
hand, and the extreme low church Congregationalist and Baptist dele- 
gates on the other, were so far apart that not only agreement but even 
argument between them sometimes seemed impossible. One of the 
notable features of the Edinburgh Conference was a growing distrust of 
the accommodating tendency to gloss over differences and simulate an 
agreement which does not exist. There was a conscientious and realistic 
desire to say only what one meant, and to take words seriously (some- 
times they were taken too seriously !). The ecumenical movement does 
not believe in specious formulas of agreement which mean nothing 
definite but conceal deep differences. And the differences are real. 

But I believe also that few people can have left the Edinburgh 
Conference at its close without feeling that it had really advanced the 
cause of Christian unity. The “Affirmation” which was unanimously 
adopted at the close has now gone out into all the world, and it does in 
some degree make visible the unity, so much concealed by divisions, of 
the una sancta. But those who took part in the conference must be 
conscious of an advance which cannot altogether be expressed in such 
declarations. It is the coming together of churchmen in conference 
from such diverse communions that counts for so much. It achieves 
something which could not be achieved by whole libraries of theological 
books and journals or by reams of ecclesiastical correspondence. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to rise above the nonrational prejudices 
of one’s own particular tradition, and either to see ourselves as others 
see us or to begin to see other people’s traditions as they see them. 
Books can help, but the printed word is cold, and the alien tradition 
remains remote, uncongenial and unintelligible. But when we come to- 
gether from the ends of the earth for sixteen days, after years of careful 
preparation through commissions and committees—when we thus rub 
shoulders, eat together, walk together, pray together, sing together, 
work hard together, and exchange views very frankly and kindly—then 
things begin to happen. Then I begin to realize the incredible fact that 
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to my Orthodox or Lutheran or Anglo-catholic brother his faith means 
as much as mine does to me. I begin even to get inside his world, to 
understand something of what he is contending for, and to wonder 
whether I may not have to re-think the position of my own church 
in order to make room for a truth which, with all my reading and think- 
ing, I have never seen before. 

I believe, in spite of what I have said above, that the deep differ- 
ences between Christian churches are not as deep as they sometimes 
imagine. When they come to understand themselves and each other 
better, they draw nearer to each other, both teaching and learning 
from each other, because on the deepest levels they are one. That is 
what is very slowly happening in the ecumenical movement. Some peo- 
ple think there are too many conferences in this world, and probably 
they are right. But this kind of conference, taken together with the 
years of cooperative preparation, is achieving something which nothing 
else can achieve. The ecumenical movement is bringing Christians to- 
gether for interchange of views in a way for which there is really no 
parallel since the Middle Ages; and those who were present at Lau- 
sanne in 1927 and at Edinburgh in 1937 tell us that, in spite of setbacks 
and discouragements, the progress in these ten years is unmistakable. 

The third impression which has been left by the two conferences is 
a more definite one. It is this: that the really fundamental question 
requiring to be faced by the whole movement is the question, What is 
the church? On the answer to that depends the solution of the Oxford 
questions as to the church’s relation to economic and political problems, 
and still more obviously the solution of the Edinburgh problems as to 
the relation of the church and the Word of God, the true nature of the 
sacraments and ministry, the kind of united church to be aimed at, and 
all kindred problems. What do we mean—what does the church mean 
—by making belief in the church an article of the creed? In what 
sense do we “believe in the holy catholic church” ? What is the church 
which is thus made an article of faith? 

A true answer to that question would save us, on the one hand, from 
the false and proud ecclesiasticism which is so alien to the spirit of 
the gospel and which alienates so many people today from the church; 
and on the other hand, it would save us from the pseudo-Christian 
individualism which does not really believe in the church at all, though 
professing to believe in the gospel. Moreover, I believe that by going 
deeper into the question very diverse communions might find them- 
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selves coming closer together, and might, with a deeper doctrine of the 
church as a common basis, be led to re-interpret the doctrines of order 
and sacraments which have been the main ground of contention and 
division in the past. That is at least what some people now hope for 


from the ecumenical movement. v4 > ; 


SEEING MEN AS TREES WALKING 
By EDWIN R. ERRETT 


Os devotion to progress takes on such a quality of fanaticism that 

we are apt to despise changes that are less than magical. Blind- 
ness that disappears by degrees may be more certainly cured than 
blindness which passes away within the flicker of the eyelid—the fac- 
ulty of sight being the delicate gift that it is. 

When one undertakes to appraise the accomplishments of such a 
meeting as the World Conference on Faith and Order at Edinburgh 
in August, he is obligated to remind himself that we cannot expect the 
blindness of little less than two millenniums to be corrected in two 
weeks. And perhaps it is best that the cure should not be so sudden. 
Perhaps we may as well satisfy ourselves with some answer to the 
questions: Are the Christian leaders getting any light at all through 
the retina? Are they able yet to see men as trees walking? Is there 
this simple beginning of a cure? 

Surely the answer to that must be affirmative. The Edinburgh Con- 
ference frankly declared that the picture of the ultimate unity is still 
out of focus, but just as certainly the conference made it manifest that 
the nerves are alive, sensitive, hungry for activity. While it may be 
overstating the case to speak of a passion for unity, there is certainly 
some desire, and one that grows with fellowship. Moreover, there is 
joy in recognition of a basic common faith. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant thing that happened at Edinburgh was the ability of the sections 
and then of the whole conference to make a pronouncement upon “The 
Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” which was without footnotes to state 
exceptions or qualifications. Upon the basis of that fact the final “Affir- 
mation of Unity” is justified. 

When, however, we ask how far the cause of unity has been ad- 
vanced we are, I think, compelled to say that Edinburgh reveals a long 
road to be traveled. There is a practical demand for it and the irenic 
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spirit is growing; but that only serves to make more manifest the ob- 
stacles. 

There are those, of course, who believe that all these difficulties in- 
hering in differences of faith and order are unimportant. They would 
have all the denominations work toward certain imposing social goals. 
Without doubt, more can be done along that line. Not only can Chris- 
tians thus cooperate, they can work together with Jews and even with 
atheists toward many of these goals. But the Church of Christ can 
never speak a forceful, effective message concerning the redemption 
that is in Christ, so long as it speaks with as many contradictions as to 
the essential and nonessential as were evident at Edinburgh. 

The objective of the Conference on Faith and Order is vital. But 
the blindness that still remains to make the church comparatively im- 
potent is an inability to see matters of faith and order sufficiently clearly 
to determine what are fundamental for the whole church, and what are 
permissible opinions and practices within the compass of Christian 
liberty. 

It is, for instance, proper to suppose that practically every delegate 
recognized every other delegate as a Christian brother because they 
shared in common the allegiance to Jesus Christ. Yet the conference 
could not have been brought to state that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
is himself the whole creed of the church (though, significantly, that is 
the creed upon which the conferences were constituted). Here leaders 
are seeing men as trees walking. 

Similar indications of imperfect vision are deducible from the gen- 
eral acceptance of the New Testament as setting the norm for all 
church practice, and from the principle that the effectiveness of a 
sacrament depends upon the faith of the recipient. It is clear that unity 
must come along these lines, but we are not yet able to focus it clearly. 
We know, too, that it will be unity without uniformity, but we still see 
only large hazy objects striding about when we ought to be seeing unity 
on a few fundamentals along with freedom in regard to many opinions 
and practices—all within a church recognizably and effectively one. 

Meantime, let us take joy in one fact: The creed writing councils 
of some centuries ago drew up statements of common belief and excom- 
municated those who would not subscribe. The Edinburgh conference 
undertook to state agreement, but was realistic and patient enough to 
state disagreement and to retain the dissenters within the fold. 

What is indicated for the future? Of course, the answer is some- 
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what confused by the possibilities within the proposed World Council 
of Churches. If it is to be only a council of national churches it will 
neglect theological understanding and may end in nothing but social 
cooperation. But if the effort to understand one another in the realm 
of faith and order is, indeed, preserved, then clear vision will come 
chiefly along two lines: (1) What is of faith and what of opinion in 
regard to the ministry? and (2) What sacraments are required by the 
Lord and what are permissible? Governing the answer to both these 
questions must be developed a clearer understanding of the right of 
the church to speak to her members as with divine authority. 

Unity is not going to be imposed from the top down. It is already 
coming up from the bottom. For that very reason it is imperative that 
Christian leaders continue to strive to understand and evaluate and 
preserve the best in all the churches. Even Christian liberty must de- 


pend upon a true Christian theology. © ae 
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LOOKING TOWARD THE FUTURE 
By MARC BOEGNER 


T IS, of course, too early to make any definitive judgment upon the 
ecumenical conferences of Oxford and Edinburgh and to estimate 
the conclusions of a doctrinal or ecclesiastical character which they 
reached. A certain detachment is necessary before we shall be able 
adequately to appreciate these great assemblies. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to note some of the impressions left with those who were 
privileged to participate in both of them. 

For the representatives of the European churches, and very particu- 
larly of the Continental churches, Oxford and Edinburgh were the 
occasion of a prolonged contact with eminent representatives of the 
numerous Christian communions of the United States. True, nearly 
every year brings us the satisfaction of a few days fellowship with ecu- 
menical leaders such as our respected and beloved friends, Prof. 
William Adams Brown, Dr. John R. Mott, Dr. Charles S. Macfar- 
land, Dr. Henry S. Leiper, Dr. W. P. Merrill. But these reunions, how- 
ever pleasant in themselves, always leave a feeling of regret because of 
their very brevity. At Oxford and at Edinburgh we lived side by side 
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during more than four weeks, not only with former friends, but with 
brothers of whom, although some were known by name, many were 
entire strangers to us. And both groups have been drawn near together. 
In the discussions of the sections at Oxford and of the commissions and 
subcommissions at Edinburgh, the thought, the mental alertness and 
the spirit of the Christians of the churches of the United States were 
revealed to us, in the midst of the diversity of traditions and tempera- 
ments. A great richness has thus been given to us, and its possession is 
a subject of thankfulness and at the same time a call to intercession. 

May we, without committing the sin of pride, hope that in living 
with the representatives of the churches of old Europe and the Ortho- 
dox churches, older still, our brothers from the United States have also 
felt themselves enriched? At the very least, we are assured that they 
have acquired a more distinct comprehension of the profound reasons 
which have led us to pose so many theological problems in a manner 
which may occasionally have surprised them. 

In any case, the representatives of both European and American 
churches received a grace in common, that of personal contact with 
the representatives of the churches of India and of China, the “younger 
churches,” as they are called. And we have not been able to repress 
profound emotion in hearing the sons of our Christian missions beg- 
ging us to put an end to our divisions that they may have the joy of 
seeing united in the same church all Christians of their various races 
and countries. 

Despite the very great diversity of religious backgrounds and doc- 
trinal interpretations, the conferences of Oxford and Edinburgh 
brought into being statements of the accord of all the churches upon 
the essential questions touching the faith and the life of the church. 
The “Message” of Oxford, the “Affirmation of Unity” of Edinburgh, 
and the numerous reports of both these conferences all offer testimony 
of this. Unquestionably immense problems remain. It is not alone a 
question of finding solutions, but at the outset of posing the problems 
in their true terms. These problems will be, in the course of the next 
few years, the object of a persevering study on the part of theologians 
of all the churches. But in the face of these very difficulties, the convic- 
tion that the church of Christ is one in its essence has been impressed 
with an irresistible impact upon all of the members of the two ecumen- 
ical conferences. They have recognized that the unity of the church is 
the assured will of God, and they have received the assurance that at 
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the right time the Holy Spirit will give the right solution to the prob- 
lems which today are humanly insoluble. 

The absence of the representatives of the evangelical church of Ger- 
many substantially impoverished both conferences. Their theological 
thought and their piety were poignantly missed. Had they been pres- 
ent, the orientation of our discussions and the conclusions to which we 
were led, would without doubt have been different upon some impor- 
tant points. We all trust that the largest Protestant church on the Con- 
tinent will be able soon to bring its full collaboration to the ecumenical 
movement. 

And we trust also that the day will come soon when the great church 
of Russia will take its place in the movement. Assuredly the contribu- 
tion which, since the conferences at Stockholm and at Lausanne, the 
theologians of the Orthodox churches have made to Life and Work 
and to Faith and Order has been great. It would be impossible for me 
to exaggerate the riches of thought and of piety with which our Ortho- 
dox brethren generously blessed the conferences at Oxford and Edin- 
burgh. What will it be when we have the stirring joy of welcoming 
among us not only our well beloved exiled brothers of the Russian 
church, but the representatives of the church of Russia purified by 
its tragic trials! Let us think occasionally—we who are inclined to 
see this movement in terms of a Protestant majority—that such an 
event cannot fail to have, for the future of the ecumenical movement, 
consequences of which it is impossible to foresee the full significance. 

The future of that movement was the common concern of the 
two conferences and, if their decisions were not always identical, they 
nonetheless prepared the way for a distinct advance in world coopera- 
tion of the Christian churches. The Roman church alone was not rep- 
resented, though the door remains always open. The newly projected 
World Council of Churches will continue and develop both types of 
interests represented hitherto by Faith and Order and Life and Work. 
It is of the very highest importance that, in a matter as delicate as this, 
the final decision shall be taken by the churches themselves, and that 
the churches should be specifically informed that there is no question 
whatever of any outside authority being superimposed upon them. 

But it is of equal importance that the ecumenical character of the 
movement shall affirm itself in the mind of the churches and before the 
world. Let us be comprehensive, let us be patient, but let us resolve not 
to be stopped by secondary questions in which ecclesiastical pride may 
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have more place than the glory of God. And may God hasten the day 
when, with full respect for the principle of freedom and providing for 
all legitimate distinctions, the unity of the church of Christ shall be 
proclaimed as an achieved reality! 


brine Neha 


THE WILL TO UNITY 
By GEORGE CRAIG STEWART 


UT ‘what good came of it at last?’ quoth little Peterkin.” Well, 

“at last” is a long way off, and God alone knows the real values 

created by such a conference as that of Faith and Order at Edinburgh ; 

yet no one who was present can doubt or deny the evident gains in the 

movement towards ultimate realization of the visible unity of the 
church. 

First of all, there was an increasing sense of present unity, experi- 
enced at the depth of daily worship together, worship of God the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost through the Incarnate Word. And wor- 
ship, as Evelyn Underhill points out, is a unique form of knowing. 
There was here what the Friends would call “a centering down into 
God,” a realization of close kinship through sharing in the Eternal. 
“Prayer, as a Roman Catholic devotional writer has said, “ is a great 
promoter of a sense of proportion,” and Southern Baptists, Greek 
Orthodox, Copts, Scotch Presbyterians, English Wesleyans and Ameri- 
can Methodists, Anglicans, Lutherans, Russians and Syrians—all join- 
ing together in the same prayers and hymns and listening to the same 
word day after day, could not fail to be drawn close together at the 
depth and in the heights—de profundis et in excelsis. 

Second, there was going on for days in the intimate association of 
small subsections the cross-fertilization of ideas, the courteous but 
candid exchange of dissimilar points of view behind which lie centuries 
of racial and cultural tradition and age-long earnest and even bitter 
controversy. ‘These differences, the importance of which was not mini- 
mized, were presented in an atmosphere of hope and of deep desire for 
unity. 


It must be frankly acknowledged that in these groups were not a few 
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minimisers who found great satisfaction in proposing for agreement 
statements which blurred the differences and hid under woolly ambi- 
guities certain sharp divisive issues. They reminded one of the hunts- 
man who, returning in the evening, complained of a dilemma. “It was 
getting dusk,” said he, “when I saw a moving object and aimed at it, 
but for the life of me I couldn’t tell whether it was a deer or a calf.” 
“What did you do?” asked his listener. “Well,” said he, “I shot so as 
to hit it if it was a deer and to miss it if it was a calf.” 

Unquestionably the cleavage between the catholic and noncatholic 
groups is a deep one and nothing is gained by blinking the fact. The 
word “sacrament” for example takes on various shades of meaning, but 
in the main the noncatholic regards it as synonymous with “symbol.” 
To him it does not ordinarily include the thing signified. It isa signum 
but not a stgnum efficacium. He shrinks from matter and form as an 
objective vehicle of grace. There is a Docetist quality in his horror of 
matter as an instrument of grace. “I accept only,” he keeps repeating, 
“the spiritual values ; the flesh, the material expression, profiteth noth- 
ing.” He reminds one of the woman whom Chesterton once met who 
paralyzed him with the statement that she “believed in the Holy Ghost 
in a spiritual sense.” To the catholic, on the other hand, the whole 
cosmic process is a sacrament. 


From sky to sod 
The world’s unfolded blossom smells of God. 


To the catholic, man is sacramental and personality is conveyed 
through “the outward and visible sign” of body and blood. The su- 
preme sacrament to him is God incarnate in Jesus, in his precious body 
and blood; and he finds a perfect congruity in regarding the church 
as the sacramental body of the risen Lord, and in accepting the sacra- 
ments of that body as the covenanted means whereby the Incarnate 
Lord still communicates his divine life to the members of the body. 

The Friends who were represented at the conference commanded 
the respect and admiration of all for their quiet, courteous, modest 
emphasis upon the mystical experience of communion with God— 
without using the church’s sacramental means of approach. No one 
questions the reality or the value of their experience, and yet—and yet 
—one wonders! I find for example these reflections in my own note- 
book: “The Friends claim the wine without the vine, the wheat with- 
out the husk, the oil without the olive ; and yet I wonder how this group 
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of mystical elite reconcile their practice with the life and example and 
plain injunctions of Jesus. He not only did not despise the physical 
sacramental means but plainly enjoined the use of bread and wine as the 
sacrament of union with him, and of union between the members of his 
body. Would it be unfair to say that, after all, the Friends with their 
refusal to submit themselves to the appointed way of the fellowship are 
in danger of seeming to be proud in their humility and meekly obsti- 
nate?” Isit safe to take flight into mysticism regardless of the disciplines 
of the fellowship and in meek defiance of catholic order? 

The Baptists too were a source of constant perplexity. They occupy 
apparently a wholly paradoxical position. They deny that infant bap- 
tism is baptism at all, insisting that conscious appropriation by faith is 
necessary in the recipient of the grace of God, and yet they do not make 
baptism a sine qua non of membership in the church, but many times 
receive into full membership persons unbaptized. 

The Presbyterians, especially those of the Church of Scotland, while 
holding a high doctrine of the sacraments, insist that each presbytery 
exercises episcopal functions, and so will agree to the episcopate as a 
part of the ultimate united church only if it be granted that no doctrine 
of apostolic succession is necessarily involved in such a historic episco- 
pate. 

As for the Methodists, they—at least the English Methodists— 
would seem to be Donatists in their conception of the ministry. “It is 
our conviction,” they say, “that the continuity of the church does not 
depend on and is not necessarily secured by an official succession of 
members whether bishops or presbyters, but rather by fidelity to apos- 
tolic truth. Indeed, the discontinuity of office has sometimes been due 
to a reassertion of the true and essential continuity of experience, alle- 
giance, message and mission.” 

At no point was the cleavage between catholic and noncatholic less 
apparent in the final form of agreement or more apparent in reality 
than in the area of the eucharist. All agreed upon the Presence of our 
Lord but few of the Protestants would agree with the catholic group 
that the real and objective spiritual Presence is conditioned by or con- 
nected with or dependent upon the consecrated elements of bread and 
wine. Indeed perhaps it would not be unfair to say that most Protes- 
tants regard the holy communion or Lord’s Supper as a reverent and 
dramatic and solemn and sacred aid to devotion, but not as the su- 
premely and divinely ordained means of communicating the life of the 
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incarnate Lord through his body, the church, to the members of the 
fellowship. 

The great gain from the conference in the whole field would seem to 
be the agreement that the next step must be a more searching examina- 
tion of the nature of the church itself. Upon this depend the corollaries 
of the nature of the ministry and of the sacraments. 

The third outstanding good of the conference is in the undoubted 
increasing will to unity, the acceptance wholeheartedly of this as a goal, 
namely, “to realize the ideal of the church as the living body, worship- 
ing and serving God in Christ ; to receive from God as his gift a unity 
which can take up and preserve in one beloved community all the 
varied and spiritual gifts which He has given us in our separations.” 
And one remembers Bishop Brent and his words: “We must seek unity 
not at any cost but at any risk!” 

Out of this conference has come a significant step forward, a plan 
to unite the Conference on Life and Work with the Conference on Faith 
and Order. When the plan was first proposed some of us were fearful 
lest behind it lay a dangerous proposal for pan-Protestantism, “a sol- 
emn council forthwith to be held at Pandemonium.” For the unity of 
the visible church cannot be pan-Protestantism. The preponderant 
numbers of Christians in the world are catholics, whether Roman or 
Oriental or Anglican. Necessary safeguards however were adopted at 
Edinburgh and the present plan to ask the various churches to select 
deputies to a provisional council which shall in turn submit to the 
churches a scheme for a world assembly may prove to be a very impor- 
tant factor in the movement toward unity. 

Well then, was the Edinburgh Conference harmonious and unani- 
mous? In the Heart of Midlothian Duncan Knockunder, the irasci- 
ble Highlander, answers a similar question from old David Deans. “I 
pelieve,” he says, “it was as harmonious as could pe expected when the 
half of the bodies wer clavering Sassenach, and the t’other skirling 
Gaelic, like sea-maws and clockgeese before a storm, and wad hae 
needed the gift 0’ tongues to ken precisely what they said—but I pe- 
lieve the last end of it was, Long Live MacCallummore!” 

The best end of Edinburgh was “Christ is King. His kingdom come!” 
There was no doubt of complete acceptance by all of the earliest of all 
creeds—Jesus is Lord! And if the way ahead is still dark and difficult 
we shall never forget that the movement was launched by Bishop Brent 
at Cincinnati in 1910 with a glowing call to advance in the name of the 
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Lord of the Church, a call which ended with these stirring words: 


The high for earth too high, 

The heroic for earth too hard, 

The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky 
Is music gone up to God from the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that He heard it once 

We shall hear it by and by! 


A SCHOOL OF PATIENCE 
By GEORGE FLOROVSKY 


HE Edinburgh Conference was, above all, a school of patience. It 
was a great experiment of Christian charity and courage, and an 
adventure too. And “charity suffereth long.” 

Christendom was exhibited at the conference as utterly divided. It 
may be a painful experience to recognize that fact. And yet is it not 
just this pain that makes any recovery possible at all? A wound can 
hardly be healed unless it is properly identified. For an effective cure 
an accurate diagnosis is necessary. One has to suffer from “our un- 
happy divisions” ; their burden must become for us intolerable. But a 
real desire for unity can emerge only from these sufferings, from this 
experience of pain and failure. 

The unity of the church has been broken by various causes in past 
ages. Christianity was recently described by Karl Barth as an “array 
of various churches, each of which represents to the others a problem, a 
critic, a rival, possibly also a disturber and an enemy”—a prospective 
disturber or an actual enemy. And these isolating tendencies are still at 
work. An alleged “decade of objective progress in church unity” has 
not improved the situation greatly. 

However, the call of unity has been sounded. The present ecumeni- 
cal movement, in all its forms and branches, reveals a genuine will to 
bring all divided Christians closer together. The greatest inspiration 
comes from the missionary field, and the voice of missionaries was often 
heard at the conference. The noble initiative of missionaries is effec- 
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tively corroborated by the appeal of preachers and social workers who 
are very anxious to join all Christian resources in face of contemporary 
unbelief and godlessness. 

Many pious expectations have been sadly contradicted by the course 
of events since the ecumenical movement first began. Difficulties proved 
to be much more profound than many then believed. The unexpected 
catastrophe of the World War, of an ecumenical war indeed, brought 
with it a new revelation of human sinfulness and obstinacy, and even 
perversion. And now we are in the midst of an ecumenical unrest, per- 
haps on the eve of a new ecumenical conflict. There is certainly a good 
number of those uncompromising optimists who are still dreaming 
glorious dreams and utopian visions of their own. But the common 
mind is deeply changed. It is commonly agreed now that reunion, even 
in the realm of “practical Christianity,” is an ultimate goal, and a very 
distant one, rather than an immediate step to be taken at once. It is 
recognized also that the greatest obstacle to further progress would be 
created by an overspeed in action. The need of reunion is now felt, 
however, even more than ever. But the method is to be changed. 

It is perfectly clear that divided Christian bodies are still united. 
Otherwise no ecumenical conference could ever be held. The Edin- 
burgh meeting this year was by no means an artificial gathering. And 
there was an unusual spirit of friendship and sincerity pervading all de- 
liberations, even the most controversial ones. A certain agreement was 
reached, and it was of great importance that a common “Affirmation 
of Unity” could be produced in the name of the conference, nemine 
contradicente. There were some, however, who kept themselves away 
from the vote silently, respecting the unanimity of the vast majority of 
their brethren, with whom they felt themselves unable to stand. 

The scope of agreement reached is very, very small. ‘There is only 
one real agreement, an agreement to differ, and not to impose any 
uniformity even in beliefs. And here is the crucial point of the whole 
movement. It was declared from the very start that “the beginnings 
of unity are to be found in the clear statement and full consideration 
of those things in which we differ, as well as of those things in which 
we are at one” (Initiatory Report, Cincinnati, 1910). And surely these 
differences are too evident to be concealed. Too often they are veiled 
and underestimated. The ecumenical movement, as suggested by the 
late Bishop Brent, is concerned not with controversy, but with confer- 
ence. It may be perfectly true. But there are controversies still in 
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Christianity, and they cannot be simply stopped, they must be resolved. 
Strangely enough, “controversy” seems now to be the most irenic and 
certainly the most effective method of reunion. z 

Two general considerations would be of real help toward reconcilia- 
tion. In the first place, at Edinburgh, as before, all differences were 
recorded in the reports quite deliberately in an anonymous manner. 
Some hold thus and so and some others do not. Or else, there are some 
others still. The very meaning of these divergences is completely be- 
trayed by that unfortunate and conventional phrasing. An impression 
is conveyed that these disagreements are of a private character, or dis- 
agreements between some occasional groups. There is a very danger- 
ous anti-historical and anti-theological attitude behind this drafting 
method. The great and ultimate cleavage between great historical 
traditions is very poorly indicated by this deliberate use of indefinite 
phraseology. It is an urgent need now to contrast the divergent tradi- 
tions frankly and emphatically. 

Secondly, it is a misleading procedure to take isolated and particular 
points in order, and to record agreements or disagreements upon them. 
For a doctrinal system is not a mosaic of disconnected parts, but rather 
an organic whole, and the real meaning of any particular topic depends 
completely upon the spirit of the whole. And certainly we do differ not 
on points, but on principles. The very being of Christianity is differ- 
ently understood. Two very different conceptions of reunion have been 
submitted. One emphasizes variety above all. Another lays the great- 
est stress on unanimity. In the first case, we are asked to visualize a new 
body built by our agreements, embracing all existing traditions and 
denominations—a sort of minimum program, a reunion on the mini- 
mum. In the other case, the reunited church is envisaged as a new 
reality, and still the old one! But all existing confessions have “to die 
into unity,” to use the happy phrase of one of the conference speak- 
ers. There are very different conceptions of the church behind these 
schemes. And this difference is the crucial one. We do differ on essen- 
tials. 

And finally, there is still in the ecumenical movement a very dan- 
gerous tendency to underestimate and even to disregard “intellectual 
differences.” And therefore theological professors are often disquali- 
fied as a band of people creating unnecessary complications in the 
whole business. This tendency is rather out of date, and it is precisely 
what would obstruct the progress of real reunion. We are now in the 
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new phase of our existence, and this phase is a theological one. For 
the modern generation theology is not a vain speculation, but precisely 
the opposite. A sound theology is the only safe basis of Christian unity ; 
it is the only means by which to create real understanding. Missionaries, 
prelates and ecclesiastical diplomats have said their word. It is now 
the turn of theologians to raise their voice. It will be a voice of dis- 
crimination. 

And above all it is important always to remember that only the will 
of God can bring us peace and unity. “Except the Lord build the house, 


they labor in vain that build it.” 


TOKENS OF PROGRESS 
By ERNEST GRAHAM GUTHRIE 


F the earliest ecumenical councils of the church, Gibbon said, with 
his bitter detachment, that it needed the progress of time and 
superstition to erase the memory of the weakness, the passion and the 
ignorance that disgraced them. Whatever a longer perspective may 
do to the conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh, it will not dim our 
appreciation of the knowledge, the spiritual temper, or the faith and 
courage, which these modern councils brought to the creation of a 
united witness and of a service that is profoundly relevant to the mod- 
ern world. The value of the material prepared by the scholars of the 
church, in the brilliant papers written for Oxford, and in the massive 
volumes on “Grace,” and ‘““The Ministry and Sacraments” at Edin- 
burgh, was not fully felt in the conferences themselves, because they 
came too late for thorough assimilation, and it is possible that the out- 
come of one at least of the most important reports at Edinburgh might 
have been different if the delegates had had earlier access to the mate- 
rial prepared. It is consoling, however, to reflect that this foundation 
work will be made available to the people of churches and will have an 
increasing influence upon their life and thought. 
Not less impressive was the absence of that spiritual temper which 
results in barren controversy, and in the reiterations of what Bagehot 
used to call “the nonexperiencing mind.” As the Archbishop of York 
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said in a radio broadcast, marking the change of atmosphere between 
Lausanne and Edinburgh: “At Lausanne, there was a complete per- 
sonal friendliness, but the delegates were on the defensive ; each group 
was primarily concerned to maintain its own tradition intact, and there 
was a good deal of impatience between those whose traditions were 
furthest from each other. Now all that is altered. We all know that if 
we have something to teach our neighbors, we have also something to 
learn from them.” If it would be too much to say that the minds of 
individuals and groups met, on all occasions or issues, it is without 
question, that, first at Oxford, and even more at Edinburgh, with no 
masking of differences, there was a high and intelligent effort to trans- 
cend them, and think in terms of the whole church and of the united 
church of the future. This result was in no small part due to the method 
of intimate association in the section meetings and to the temper and 
effectiveness of the presiding officers at both conferences. 

What we may call the objective progress towards unity was equally 
remarkable. The more impatient spirits amongst us, who feel that the 
King’s business requires more haste, may experience some measure 
of disappointment that there were not more prophetic thought and 
magnanimous action that would strike and startle both the churches 
and the world. On the other hand, it is more than possible that the 
conferences went further than the churches which they represent will 
be ready to go—at any rate without a further extended period of 
education. 

Among the achievements at Oxford were: (1) The comprehensive 
analysis made of the sources of the world’s troubles. While there was 
a tendency to find a single root for them in sin, the reports themselves 
show no tendency to that oversimplication against which von Hiigel 
always warned us. There was a more rigorous attempt to separate the 
conditions for which responsibility can be attached to persons and the 
“demoniacal” forms of evil in the corporate and institutional life of 
mankind. (2) There was evident an intellectually clear-cut, spiritual 
courage in the challenge delivered to the modern state, to the new reli- 
gions based on a lowered conception of man, and to the vast evils of 
racial discrimination. (3) The report on “The Universal Church and 
the World of Nations” is an outstanding document in its comprehen- 
siveness, and in its recognition of the different attitudes to war within 
the Christian church without impairing the total powerful impact 
against it. As a deliberate effort to express the ecumenical mind on 
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a matter of tragic importance, it is a shining symbol of what a united 
church could do. (4) At Oxford the double conviction was held in liv- 
ing tension, that the church must face and deal powerfully with the 
problems of the common life of men, and that it can do so adequately 
only by a complete allegiance to Jesus Christ, and by the unique and 
distinctive faith and power he has given and is giving to his church. 
Oxford, in its deepest emphasis and conviction made Edinburgh, not, 
as some were inclined to feel, a withdrawal from the problems of the 
world, but an adjustment of Faith and Order to make it a competent 
vehicle for the world’s redemption. 

That the Edinburgh Conference rose to this demand can scarcely be 
doubted. Its presiding officer insisted, and rightly, that we would not 
get far with the specific problems before us without seeking to deter- 
mine first the nature of the Christian church; and while there was 
only a sporadic effort to do this in the various sections, there was a very 
dynamic and high doctrine of the church registered in all the thought 
and faith of the conference, of which the leading conviction was that 
the church is the creation of the sovereign and continuous action of 
God in Jesus Christ. 

The first report on “The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” was the 
outstanding evidence that an ecumenical mind is not only possible 
but existent. Not only the unanimity of the section and of the whole 
conference on this report, but the solemn joy and thanksgiving that 
accompanied its reception, even by those who had criticisms to offer, 
was testimony to the relief with which we are finding that some of our 
greatest differences, when we pass, not by them, but znto them, reveal 
that they are merely divergences in the statement of the same common 
faith. 

The last report on “The Unity of the Church in Life and Wor- 
ship” showed that the whole conference not only desired to move for- 
ward but was clear as to the steps that were to be taken, of which the 
projected World Council of Churches is the most important, from the 
organizational point of view, and the suggestions for theological educa- 
tion, the most far-reaching. The entire report is a profoundly signifi- 
cant contribution of the American church to the conference and, 
through the conference, to the Christian church throughout all the 
world. 

But, as everybody understands, the crucial problems that will 
yield most slowly to even the great tidal movement towards unity were 
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faced by the section on “The Ministry and the Sacraments.” The 
Bishop of Gloucester who has rendered colossal and penetrating serv- 
ice in this area himself confessed to disappointment with the amended 
report; but it is my impression that the representatives of the non- 
episcopal churches took another view of this. They had tangible evi- 
dence, for one thing, that there is an increasing disposition, on the part 
of the churches, to refrain from passing judgment on the “‘validity”’ of 
one another’s orders; and there is some ground for anticipating that 
this ambiguous word will less and less recur in future discussions. 
While it was rather apparent that there is little hope of union except 
on the basis of an acceptance of the “historic episcopate,” it was also 
clear that there is an increasing tendency to divest it of all implica- 
tions that would be offensive to the convictions of the nonepiscopal 
churches. 

Altogether, such a spirit was manifested in these discussions that 
one prominent leader of the Free Churches said, “If this temper were 
universal, the fundamental reason for the separated churches would 
disappear.” 

If I were to add some final “home thoughts from abroad,” they 
would be as follows: 

(1) The Congregational Church and the nonepiscopal churches as 
a whole were far from clear as to what their true role should be at the 
present juncture. It may be worth while to suggest that they shall not 
identify their freedom with the small coin of their exceptions and ir- 
regularities in church order, but reserve their strength for the larger 
issues, namely, to see that, in the church of the future, the freedom of 
not only the local congregations, but of single prophetic leaders and 
groups, shall not be strangled, but strengthened and promoted, by the 
“order” of the church, whether this order includes an episcopate and 
a hierarchy, or not. 

(2) There were many in the delegations of the American churches 
who felt inadequately equipped and prepared, particularly for the dis- 
cussions at Edinburgh. If this lack were more definitely provided for 
in the future, we might be more confident that a greater contribution 
will be made by the American “province” of the church to the united 
church. 

(3) We can all take hope and faith for the future in this striking sen- 
tence from the solemn “Affirmation of Unity” with which the Edin- 
burgh Conference closed: “We recognize in one another, across the 
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barriers of our separation, a common Christian outlook, and a common 
standard of values. We are therefore assured of a unity deeper than 


our divisions.” 


DEPTH OF UNITY AND DEPTH OF DIVISION 
By OLIVER C. QUICK 


DINBURGH leaves in my mind two main impressions which it is 
not easy to reconcile. The first is the impression of the profound 
and essential unity which Christians of the most diverse traditions al- 
ready possess in their common allegiance to their living Lord. This 
impression, as was right and natural, prevailed especially during our 
common acts of worship. In whatever tongue our devotions were be- 
ing conducted, and whatever was the particular denomination of him 
who was conducting them, the unity was undoubtedly there, a unity 
based not on a mere community of religious feeling or aspiration or 
idealism, but upon the acceptance of one revelation, one truth, one 
gospel, which we knew to be the one hope for our bewildered and dis- 
tracted world. We came together, not merely as fellow-seekers after 
salvation, but as men who knew “the one Name given among men 
whereby they must be saved.” The realization of that fact alone was 
enough to make the conference worth while. 

The second impression is that of the depth and reality of our the- 
ological and doctrinal divisions. This impression often predominated 
during the discussions, and not least during those which took place 
when the conference was split up into sections and subsections for the 
detailed preparation of its report. We had among us those who hold 
that the mark of Christ’s true church on earth is the maintenance 
both of an unbroken tradition in doctrine and of a continuous succes- 
sion in the threefold ministry of bishops, priests and deacons from 
apostolic times. We had others who believe with equal conviction that 
the freedom of the spirit, which is the church’s most precious heritage, 
obliges us to deny that the observance of any external rule of doctrine, 
worship, or organization can be essential to the church’s life, or ought 
to be made a condition of its membership. Thus some were zealous for 
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reunion, precisely because they attached sacred importance to a par- 
ticular principle of outward and sacramental order, while others sought 
the basis for reunion in the general recognition that all such principles 
are comparatively unimportant and nonessential. The great majority 
of delegates represented churches whose teachings may be said to fall 
somewhere between the two extremes. 

It is evident that to unite such diversities within the body of a 
single church is impossible unless the diversities are first modified, at 
least in some degree. And one main upshot of the discussions was to 
show that the most fundamental disagreement concerns the doctrine 
of the church’s essential nature. It is easy to say: “It is religion which 
unites, theology which divides: let us leave the theologians to dispute, 
and unite on the common ground of our religious faith.” Again, it is 
easy to say, “Let us unite in the practical acceptance of certain forms 
of ministry and sacramental observance, without imposing any doc- 
trinal interpretation of those forms.” But on the whole the conference 
showed its wisdom in refusing to be attracted by such superficialities. 

A reunion based either upon religious feelings merely, or else upon 
religious feelings combined with the acceptance of certain outward 
forms but lacking a solid foundation of agreement upon truth, could 
only be shallow and ephemeral. For Christianity proclaims a definite 
gospel-truth, and indicates a definite way of salvation through the use 
of appointed means of grace. And the reunion of divided churches into 
one body must presuppose a recognized basis of agreement both as to 
the expression of that truth and as to the manner of administration of 
those means of grace. Upon such a basis, broadly conceived, wide 
varieties of doctrinal opinion and devotional practice may rightly be 
allowed to flourish under the Spirit’s guidance. But, apart from it, 
neither feelings nor forms can enable us to observe or express the Spirit’s 
unity. 

What then of the future? The difficulty is to steer a straight course 
between the Scylla of a mere pragmatism which ignores the reality of 
theological differences, and the Charybdis of a narrow “confessional- 
ism” which identifies loyalty with a refusal to admit the defects in a 
particular tradition of doctrine and worship. Both monsters threatened 
the conference, though perhaps Charybdis seemed on the whole to 
exercise the greater attraction, certainly a greater attraction than at 
Lausanne. But the truth is that such large and necessarily hurried con- 
ferences, with their very varied membership, are unsuitable occasions 
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for making direct progress towards reunion. The discussions are mainly 
valuable for marking and defining difficulties, even if the fellowship in 
Christ, of which the members of the Edinburgh Conference were un- 
doubtedly granted fresh experience, reveals the Spirit by whose guid- 
ance the difficulties are to be overcome. 

The recommendation of actual steps to reunion must in the main 
be left to smaller bodies of expert representatives who can discuss in 
detail the relations between two particular churches, or between the 
churches in one limited area. Those who were expecting a definite and 
detailed “lead” from Edinburgh will probably be disappointed. But 
that disappointment must not be the measure of the conference’s value. 
It expressed and gave new power to that ecumenical temper of mind 
in which all particular projects and policies of reunion must be shaped, 
if they are to promote the unity of Christ’s church, and not merely 
reduce the number of its denominations. And by “the ecumenical tem- 
per’ I mean, above all, the consciousness that Christians in all lands 
and in every church are proclaiming essentially one gospel to a world 
which seems increasingly bent on the pursuit of fresh idols which 
neither profit nor deliver. In proportion as that message is brought 
home to the churches, the great meeting at Edinburgh will have been 
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TWO TYPES OF CHURCHES 
By ROBERT A. ASHWORTH 


MONG the various types of churches represented at Edinburgh 
there were two that could be quite readily distinguished from one 
another but which were equally difficult to define. One of the reports 
attempted to define them by the terms “authoritarian” and “personal.” 
The first draft of this report distinguished between them by using the 
terms “objective” and “subjective” but these were discarded, since 
neither group accepted the term applied to it as descriptive. 

The report suggested that this difference is based upon deeply diver- 
gent conceptions of the church and listed it first among the obstacles 
to the attainment of church unity. The “authoritarian” conception 
was interpreted as “an insistence upon a divine givenness in the Scrip- 
tures, in orders, in the creeds, in worship.” ‘The “personal” type was 
defined in terms of “an insistence upon the individual experience of 
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divine grace as the ruling principle of the ‘gathered’ church, in which 
freedom is both enjoyed as a religious right and enjoined as a religious 
duty.” ; 

It was this sharp distinction between groups of churches for a defini- 
tion of which this report was groping to which Ernst Troeltsch refers 
in The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches when he speaks of 
“two great classic types of social doctrine,” the “church type” and the 
“sect type.” “In each instance, he writes, “the nature of the Christian 
fellowship itself is conceived from a different point of view ; in the first 
instance, it is conceived as an institution not dependent on individual- 
ism, possessing a depositum of absolute truths and wonderful civilizing 
sacramental powers; in the second instance it is conceived as a society 
whose life is constantly renewed by the deliberate and personal work of 
its individual members.” 

Again, there are churches which think of themselves as‘‘the nation 
on its knees” or the community in its religious mood, with the diversity 
within their memberships which that conception involves, while other 
churches think of themselves as a people “called out”—a company of 
those who are consciously redeemed and thus set over against the com- 
munity as separate. 

A very clear contrast might be drawn among the speakers who from 
time to time addressed the conference at Edinburgh. Some were evi- 
dently trying to share with their fellows an aspect of truth which ap- 
pealed strongly to them as individuals and which they believed to have 
a universal validity. Others were obviously seeking to convey the full- 
ness of the truth which they believed their church to possess in its doc- 
trine and tradition. 

All these definitions, however, while they set us upon the track of 
the real distinction between these two modes of approach to truth that 
characterize these two types of churches, do not quite describe the 
difference which constitutes the most serious hindrance to their coming 
together. The distinction seemed to the present writer to go deeper 
than any of the definitions of it that are advanced, and to be nothing 
less than a difference of conception as to how the grace of God comes 
into a human life. To some the relations of man and God are un- 
mediated. Religion is primarily a relationship between the soul and 
God, God and the soul. Every man has the right to seek and the ability 
to find God for himself. God speaks directly to the human spirit with- 
out the mediation of priest or institution. To others God speaks to and 
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through the community of Christians. The church is the recipient and 
the custodian of revelation and they who desire to know God and the 
divine will must seek him in and through the church. 

If this is a true analysis, it would appear that the solution of the diffi- 
culty lies in the recognition that these conceptions are not true alterna- 
tives, that they are not mutually exclusive. The truth here lies, as is the 
case so often, not in an “either or” but in a “both and.” Each type of 
church needs the enrichment of the truth which the other possesses. 
The distinction so often either explicit or implicit in the discussions at 
Edinburgh urgently needs to be explored further and it is not too much 
to hope that contrary views may ultimately be reconciled in a reward- 
ing synthesis. 

It was undoubtedly among the achievements of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference that an advance was made toward such a reconciliation. We 
got further in that direction than at Lausanne. The Archbishop of 
York in an interview with newspaper reporters, remarked that in this 
conference “those who had had less respect for tradition had become 
more appreciative of the spiritual value of tradition, and those who had 
put most stress on tradition, and almost entirely trusted to it, had seen 
the spiritual value of the call to new adventures in the activity of the 
church.” People had come to see, he said, that what the Orthodox were 
standing for was not sheer conservatism, but something of real value. 
The way to combine it with the freer life is not very easy to find. It is 
a case for “rather gentle experiments,” said the archbishop. 

This will indicate one direction in which progress toward ecumen- 
icity was made at Edinburgh. It may seem to some that an increase of 
mutual understanding is not sufficient to constitute progress. On the 
contrary, nothing is more needed and little more can be achieved at this 
stage. The estrangements between Christian bodies are so deep and 
have persisted so long that the danger is not that they will be bridged 
too slowly but that they will be underestimated or ignored. If we make 
too great haste we shall only have to undo what we build and start 
again. Today we are laying the essential foundations of acquaintance, 
mutual understanding and esteem. We are not yet ready to raise the 
superstructure. 

This is no occasion for discouragement. Even those who most firmly 
believe that “God wills unity,” and who seek it most earnestly, do not 
know what form that unity should take. Much spade-work must be 
done before that can be determined. Meanwhile, such contacts as the 
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severed Christian groups are now enjoying, after centuries of isolation, 
are disclosing a degree of spiritual unity already existing which has 
been hitherto unsuspected and which was gratefully and unanimously 
acknowledged and recorded at Edinburgh. Already we have the ecu- 
menical mind and are disposed in due time to explore together the 
forms in which it may be embodied. 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS 
By WILLIAM ROBINSON 


M* first and a lasting impression is that of the most efficient chair- 
manship I have ever witnessed. Surely, the Archbishop of York 
is a born chairman! Throughout what must have been for him an ex- 
hausting experience he remained genial, courteous, and beyond ques- 
tion alert and extraordinarily capable. If any man could reconcile a 
stiff Free Churchman to episcopacy that man is His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York, and the secret of his charm is that, though he be an 
archbishop, he is still democratically human. All his contacts with peo- 
ple are personal and never official. And, moreover, he possesses not 
only the seven virtues, but the eighth also—a keen sense of humor. 

My second impression is of a much greater friendliness than at Lau- 
sanne ten years ago, and of more adequate secretarial work. At Edin- 
burgh we knew far better what it was we had to do, and we were work- 
ing together as one big family, not as a number of strangers suddenly 
pitch-forked together, and therefore somewhat suspicious of each other. 
The absolute candor exercised in a spirit of freedom and courtesy was 
remarkable. The temperature was much cooler at Lausanne. There is 
no doubt that a good deal of the credit for this change is due to the 
secretariat, but it also registers the fact that the ecumenical movement 
is quietly winning its spiritual triumphs. 

Another impression that lives with me is that of a much more able 
delegation from America. At Lausanne the American delegation was 
weak on the side of theology. At Edinburgh it was decidedly strong. 
Not only so, but a change in temper and outlook was discernible. The- 
ological understanding has deepened in America during the past ten 
years. Empirical theology has given place to a new realistic theology 
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which has deeper roots in history. Not a little of what was done in the 
section on “Worship and Life” owes its sound theological nature to 
Dean Sperry of Harvard and his staff of American scholars. This was 
the one report which might so easily have reflected mere sentiment ; 
but it was vigorous and realistic. 

As at Lausanne the Anglican representation was lopsided. Few 
“evangelicals” and no “modern churchmen” were present. It was too 
overloaded with Anglo-catholics, and many of them not the most com- 
petent. Some of them were, indeed, not only lacking in diffidence, but 
raw and callow theologians—more like first-year students in a theologi- 
cal seminary—who could only reiterate over and over again a barren 
theological litany about sacraments and holy orders in which the word 
“validity” formed a constant obligato. Not only so, but many of them 
seemed to have only the vaguest notion of the life, faith and worship 
of communions other than their own. It would, for instance, certainly 
have surprised some of them, I think, to have known that the fathers of 
my own communion (Disciples), had restored the sacramental life 
with eucharistic worship as central more than a generation before the 
Tractarians were heard of! The Anglican delegation was saved from 
futility by the presence of sound churchmen of no particular party, such 
as the Bishop of Gloucester, Bishop Palmer, Dean Bate, Canon Quick, 
Canon Hodgson and Professor Dun, not to speak of the Archbishop of 
York himself, who, in this galaxy of leadership, was easily primus and 
not merely primus inter pares. 

I cannot refrain from stating another striking impression—that of 
the self-effacing action of the great Church of Scotland. It was not due 
to any lack of ability—Professor Curtis was sufficient witness against 
that—nor was it due to any kind of inferiority complex which plain 
Presbyterians might have felt in the presence of strangely robed bishops 
and other high dignitaries. It struck me as a genuine spirit of true 
humility, such as we must all come to—those who claim to possess 
episcopal orders as well as others—if union is ever to be achieved. I 
came away feeling grateful for it and heartened by it. 

I am compelled to express a certain measure of disappointment in 
connection with the Eastern Orthodox churches. Having for some 
years been a member of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, I 
had hoped for more from the working of the leaven of the exiled Rus- 
sian church. But it would now appear that Father Boulgakoff, Professor 
Arseniev, and Nicolas Berdyaev have much still to do before they and 
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the Archimandrite begin to approach the problems of reunion from 
the same angle. I am sure that there is not any real difference between 
what is involved in the Orthodox conception of Holy Tradition and its 
relationship to Holy Scripture, involving as it does a realm of theology 
as distinct from dogma as well as the idea of development, on the one 
hand, and the conception of the relationship of the church to Holy 
Scripture held by an increasing number of Protestant scholars, on the 
other hand. Part of the trouble is that some Orthodox and some Prot- 
estants fail to understand what is involved in their own fundamental 
positions. Amongst some of the younger Russian clergy I even noted a 
spirit of reaction towards the less free, more abstract, Latin and scho- 
lastic attitudes of Rumania and Greece. I still hold, however, that 
Orthodoxy and not Anglo-catholicism is the true bridge between the 
Protestantism of the West and the essential catholicism which must be 
the final goal. 

The setting up of the World Council of Churches is the most signifi- 
cant thing we did at Edinburgh. It is clear now that we must give our- 
selves in the next ten years to a deeper study of the nature of the church. 
I ventured to suggest this to the continuation committee three years ago 
as the subject for 1937. Only as we give ourselves to this deeper study 
will the more immediate problem of episcopacy and valid orders as- 
sume its right proportions, as also will the problem of valid baptism, 
that is, the question whether faith by proxy is sufficient to constitute a 
sacrament. ‘These two problems were the ones in connection with 
which we achieved least results; in fact, as I had anticipated, we 
scarcely went a step further than Lausanne, and this was simply be- 
cause we were not tackling the problem which lies behind both—that of 
the essential nature and function of the church. 

I venture to close with two suggestions for the next world conference. 
First, that instead of having a session in which a number of repre- 
sentatives speak of what the worship of their churches has meant to 
them, we should rather have a session in which such representatives, 
looking forward, would envisage the relationship of their own churches 
to the united church, in saying not only what they would have to con- 
tribute, but what they would need to sacrifice. Some churches have 
hardly reached the point of envisaging any sacrifice on their part, for- 
getting that to be in the position of being able to sacrifice is to be ina 
strong position, not a weak one. Secondly, I would suggest that there 
should be typical acts of worship of the several communions repre- 
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sented, witnessed and shared in only so far as was permissible, by all 
the delegates of other communions. We need to understand each other 
better, and where can deeper understanding come than at the point 
where the heavenly and earthly planes mingle and believers stand 


within the Holy Presence? \vy. Rib We SM. 


GAINS AND FAILURES TO GAIN 
By ROBERT NEWTON FLEW 


OUR or five weeks have been spent in two world conferences this 

summer. Is it possible to set down on paper any achievements, any 
advance toward a fuller unity in Christian life and thought, any results 
which may affect the picture of the civilized world? 

The first achievement is that conferences of such an ecumenical pat- 
tern have been held at all, and have been conducted in an atmosphere 
of good will, and yet with such a manifest determination to maintain 
intellectual sincerity and to face all the unpleasant facts. Those who 
remember the isolation in which the various communions of Christen- 
dom were living in the early years of this century, as indeed they had 
been living for many previous generations, cannot refrain from wonder 
as they look back on these crowded weeks of close and friendly coopera- 
tion in July and August, 1937. Even the younger members of the con- 
ference who have no such memories have been astonished. Monks of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church have been fraternizing with enthusiastic 
Methodists. The Baptist lions have been sporting with the Episcopal 
lambs. Quakers have been listened to with profound respect by those 
who believe that seven sacraments are necessary for the church of 
Christ. Such frank interchange of views, with the new friendships that 
have been formed, will certainly take the edge off the old controversies, 
and modify the asperities of the old antagonisms. The members of 
both conferences were authorized and responsible delegates of their 
churches, and will doubtless interpret what they have learned to their 
own constituents after their return home. 

The second notable achievement was the adoption by both confer- 
ences of the proposal for a World Council to carry on the work of both 
movements, to facilitate corporate action by the churches. Seventeen 
years ago the Ecumenical Patriarch of the Orthodox Church expressed 
a desire to see a Koindniatén Ecclesién, a fellowship of all the various 
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churches with a central council to take thought for the church of 
Christ and especially for any part of that church which might be weak 
or menaced. This proposal was taken up with enthusiasm by the late 
Professor Deissmann. Year after year, at the various meetings of the 
continuation committee, he outlined this vast ideal. The Archbishop 
of York has declared that the proposal for a World Council is a step 
toward that ideal. Everything now depends on the wisdom and cour- 
age of those who will guide this new venture in cooperation. 

It is well nigh impossible for any observer to assess any advance 
made by the Oxford Conference. In the first place, the final reports 
were never presented to the full conference. Secondly, the clashes of 
opinion were seldom, if ever, between the various communities repre- 
sented there, but are to be found within most churches. Thirdly, the 
area of subjects was much wider than at Edinburgh. 

It is therefore to the Edinburgh Conference that we turn when we 
wish to chronicle an advance toward a fuller expression of that unity 
in Christ which already exists. This unity was wonderfully apparent 
in the report on the doctrine of Grace. It has often been said that the 
divisions in Christendom run back into differences concerning the grace 
of God. It will now be impossible for responsible leaders to make this 
statement. There are doubtless many cleavages between Christian 
thinkers at this point, but they are not cleavages between churches. 
“On the subject of “The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ’ there is no 
reason for maintaining division between churches.” This statement 
represents a notable achievement. 

The way for this had been prepared by a commission, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Headlam, the Bishop of Gloucester. It was he 
who presided over another commission, that on “Ministry and Sacra- 
ments.” It may be doubted whether the massive volume on this sub- 
ject produced last April had been sufficiently pondered by all the rep- 
resentatives at Edinburgh. At all events, they did not follow the de- 
cisive lead which that commission gave on two subjects of outstanding 
importance. The first was on the vexed question of the validity of the 
sacraments. ‘The commission had proposed that for the future every 
church should refrain from any pronouncement “denying” the validity 
of the sacraments performed by any Christian church which believes 
itself to be observing what Christ appointed for his church. This pro- 
posal met with strong support, but not with unanimous acceptance. 
The Orthodox delegates presented a strong demurrer here. 
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On the question of the ministry, the Gloucester report proposed that 
if all the churches, in entering into the united church of the future, 
accepted the “historic episcopate,” that acceptance should not imply 
assent to any one dogmatic determination of the doctrine concerning 
the ministry. This proposal also met with opposition. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that some churches represented at the conference 
are unwilling to give up the practice of condemning the orders of other 
churches. 

In these circumstances the conviction grew, as the conference went 
on its way, that the next subject to be studied was the nature of the 
Christian church. If the Holy Spirit is acknowledging and blessing 
the work of nonepiscopally ordained ministries, and the sacraments 
administered by them, it will be difficult to deny the claim that non- 
episcopal communities are within the One Church of God on earth. 
Will it be forever necessary for any church to say to another: “We 
know that God himself blesses your ministry, your sacraments. He him- 
self is present in your eucharist, but it is invalid, and we cannot be 


NO CHANGE OF HEART YET! 
By JOHN M. MOORE 


| Bee question in the minds of all who considered beforehand the un- 
derlying purpose of the two great ecumenical conferences of Oxford 
and Edinburgh was, “Is church unity possible?” That question was not 
answered at either place, and it may not be answered for a long period 
of years. Oxford and Edinburgh uncovered many of the reasons for 
this uncertainty, but they also emphasized greatly the fact that church 
unity has become a desirable goal if not a commanding purpose of 
Christendom. For a quarter of a century the church leaders of the non- 
Roman Christian world have been nursing their unhappiness over the 
divided state of the world’s Christian forces. The dividing differences 
are of long duration and very broad and deep. The possibility of re- 
moving or even compassing them has seemed, and yet seems, exceed- 
ingly remote, and fraught with almost insurmountable difficulties. 
Oxford and Edinburgh did much to reveal the actual situation but very 
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little to change it. Nevertheless the Christian church today as never 
before feels that it must face its duty faithfully and courageously to 
find a unity which will mobilize Christianity for the delivery of its full 
force upon the multiplying and determinative issues of the world that 
is and is to be. 

Oxford and Edinburgh were marvelous fact revealing conferences. 
Great minds, great scholars, great ecclesiastical authorities spoke with 
great learning and great light. The chief criticism to be brought against 
them was that more museums were exhibited where faiths and orders 
were kept than gardens entered where thought and religion were busy 
producing the new and sufficient supplies for the world’s changed and 
changing populations. This was decidedly true at Edinburgh. There 
seemed to be greater desire and effort to get back where divisions began 
than to get on to where Christian forces would inevitably and normally 
converge. Unity of Christianity cannot be produced by going back and 
piecing together the creeds and formulas and forms which the ancient 
and medieval eras produced. Retracing old clogged avenues of ecclesi- 
astical procedure will not lead to unity, whatever some persons may 
think about it. Christianity came out of the past but it is ever on its 
way to the future. 

The Roman Catholic Church was invited to send representatives to 
the conferences. The hierarchy declined, giving as a reason that their 
church was the only real church and had the only genuine faith and 
order, and consequently no unity was possible except upon their founda- 
tions. Many voices were raised in condemnation if not in ridicule of 
this Roman conceit. But that is exactly what the churches that came 
to Edinburgh said, whether they were Orthodox brethren from Greece, 
Bulgarian or Russian exiles, Anglicans from Great Britain and all the 
dominions, the Lutherans from whatever land, or the various Prot- 
estants from America and other countries. Some agreements were 
reached and some common pronouncements were made, but there was 
no change of heart or mind regarding the faiths and the orders which 
created and have maintained the divisions of Christendom. 

The various main divisions became a most interesting study as they 
appeared for the new mobilization of Christendom. They brought not 
only their faith and orders but the aspects of the lands and civilizations 
in which they were found and molded. It could scarcely be otherwise. 
The several forms of Christianity—ecclesiastical organization, and faith 
and order—are to a very large extent the reaction or response of the 
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communities into which Christianity came and in which it took root. 
Roman imperialism still marks Roman Catholicism. Greece, the Bal- 
kans, Russia and other similar civilizations make a fit home for Greek 
Orthodoxy. Lutheranism still thinks in the dialectic of the Reforma- 
tion. Anglicanism bears the marks of the English aristocracy with its 
exclusiveness and self-sufficiency. Its bishops are lords of the realm and 
its ministry and sacraments proceed from episcopal authority. Scotch 
Presbyterianism still rings with the courage of the Bruce, the vigor of 
the highlands and the independence of the Covenanters. The church 
of America, Canada, Australia and South Africa, whatever its form or 
creed, moves with the freedom of the frontier, the consideration of a 
composite citizenship, and the adjustability of a new social, political 
and religious structure. Movements for unity must reckon with these 
backgrounds of the existing faiths and orders of all divisions, sects and 
sections. 

In view of these conditions, attitudes of mind, and prevailing prac- 
tices through long periods, the unity of Christendom will probably 
never come by way of uniformity of faith and order. It can never come 
at all without the mutual recognition of orders, sacraments and minis- 
try. So long as this recognition is delayed, so long will unity continue 
impossible of achievement. When the churches now acknowledged 
by their membership in the ecumenical councils to be real Christian 
bodies are recognized as bona fide branches of the church universal 
(una sancta) with coordinate relations to each other, and their ordi- 
nations and sacraments as corporate acts of genuine validity and divine 
sanction, then the paths of unity will begin to open. Until this recog- 
nition comes not much else of great significance will take place. But 
into this realm Edinburgh did not go. Whenever it was approached 
an immediate proposal of “further study” was accepted. It is very 
evident that before this essential recognition is attained there will be 
required much sacrificial thinking and action in every section of the 
universal church. 

The Oxford Conference, while not primarily concerned with the 
achievements of church unity, nevertheless did much to indicate the 
path to it by its emphasis that the world was not made for the church 
but the church was made for the world. The church comes to its testing 
and its reality only in the life and work of the community, however 
small or however large. That division of the church which refuses to 
be adjusted to the life of the new world and to accept its responsibility 
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in new social, political, economic and religious conditions, invites exclu- 
sion and exile, as has happened in more than one country 1n recent 
years. Oxford intelligently and devoutly defined and acknowledged 
the world’s challenge to the Church of Christ. 

The two conferences were great in purpose, in conception, in per- 
sonnel, in procedure, in spirit and in religious power. They have 
brought to the churches a new awakening. 
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ESSENCE AND MECHANICS OF THE FAITH 
By AUGUSTUS STEIMLE 


@* comes away from the World Conference at Edinburgh with 

the sense of the greatness of the idea and the insufficiency of any 
human instruments chosen to deal with it. The composition of the con- 
ference was impressive. There were 414 delegates—there was no co- 
option—representing 122 church bodies in 43 countries. This an- 
nouncement on the last day had a truly ecumenical ring. Not less so 
the titles heard: archbishop, bishop, dean, catholicos, metropolitan, 
archimandrite, archpriest, archdeacon, dean, canon, professor, mod- 
erator, president, principal, superintendent, provost, Propst, Konsis- 
terialrat. 

To describe the attire of some of the dignitaries, the word “pictur- 
esque” would be mild. The Orthodox delegates appeared always in 
full regalia according to rank, including stately headgear. Even the 
staid Edinburgh newspapers devoted space repeatedly to pictures of 
them. There were others, however. The traditional attire of the Eng- 
lish bishops, including shoebuckles, was no more striking than the 
unconventional attire of others. A clerical vest appeared under a 
sportcoat of nonecclesiastical color. A violet rabat had to get along 
with a light summer suit. On the other hand, even archbishops ap- 
peared occasionally “disguised as gentlemen.” Clerical attire was evi- 
dently not included in any “unity” sought after! But there was no 
doubt whatever that this was as truly a general council of the Christian 
church as had ever come together. Even the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews and Edinburgh sent a letter of regret that his 
plan to invite the conference to meet with him could not be carried 
out. There was one vacancy, however, that caused many expressions of 
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regret. I'he German state churches, Lutheran and Reformed, were 
not represented, through no fault of their own. The ban of their gov- 
ernment on the Oxford Conference was extended to Edinburgh. The 
friendly greeting of their leaders by letter was heartily reciprocated by 
the conference. 

A word should be said concerning the two Sunday evening services 
during the Edinburgh Conference, held at an hour not in conflict with 
the services of the local churches. In Edinburgh the churches do not de- 
clare a moratorium on summer Sunday evenings. The topic, “What the 
life and worship of my church means to me,” was discussed by eight 
speakers from as many different communions, four on each night. Two 
Americans were on the list, both adding color and zest to the program. 
On the first Sunday, Bishop McConnell of the Methodist Church in 
most practical fashion spoke of the implications of the gospel in every 
area of life. His complete mastery of the subject showed that it had 
become a genuine passion with him. Dr. Harold C. Phillips, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on the second Sun- 
day. After the two weeks of earnest discussion on deep subjects, his wit 
and daring captivated the large congregation present. “The man,” 
said he, “who can write a creed for the Baptist churches has not yet 
been born, and his parents are deceased.” It was like a freshet, dash- 
ing down the mountainside, not careful to keep within bounds, but 
bubbling on through forest and glen, caring not when its splash touched 
staid old oaks and pines. 

The subjects which the conference discussed can be roughly classi- 
fied as dealing, on the one hand, with the essence of religion and on the 
other, with the mechanics of religion. “The Church and the Grace of 
God” was the first topic and the final deliverance on it adopted by the 
conference for submission to the churches brings clear evidence that 
the churches unite in the conviction that the Christian religion is 
chiefly a matter of God’s action rather than ours. “Our salvation is 
the gift of God and the fruit of his grace.” This unmistakable empha- 
sis that morality and benevolence and other Christian graces and works 
are not the primary note in religion was placed in the report by unani- 
mous vote, including that of our American “activists.” On the essence 
of religion the churches apparently are agreed. And the discussion cov- 
ered such items as justification and sanctification, the sovereignty of 
God and man’s response, God’s grace and man’s freedom, which have 
been fruitful sources of controversy in the past. The fact that in this 
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conference a positive statement could be produced, the joint product 
of Anglican and Orthodox, Calvinist and Lutheran, and all the others 
in between, marks a long step toward that genuine understanding 
which must be the precursor of any unity, whether cooperative or cor- 
porate. 

This unanimity also was registered on the second topic, “The Church 
and the Word of God,” as long as the discussion centered on the essen- 
tial communication of divine grace through the Word. But when it 
came to the “mechanics” of religion, for example, the question as to 
how we got our Bible and the relation of tradition to Scripture, no 
longer did we see eye to eye. The two diverging streams in the church 
were frankly acknowledged. 

The churches of the Reformation must deal with this question anew. 
At this conference we were reminded that we owe the canon of the New 
Testament—not to speak of the Old Testament—to tradition. In the 
confessions of the Reformation period, reference is made again and 
again to the “Fathers.” We need to make plain to ourselves and to 
others the place which tradition holds in our thoughts and to bring 
the intellectual expression of this phase of Christian belief into con- 
formity with our practice. 

The cleavage in respect to the mechanics of religion became most 
evident in the discussions on ““The Church and the Ministry and Sacra- 
ments.” Here the well known positions in “both wings of the church’s 
ecumenical movement” found expression in numerous footnotes to the 
report, especially where the divergence meant more than a difference 
in emphasis. One cannot properly criticize those whose conception of 
truth demanded the explicit statement for which no place could be 
found, in their opinion, in the text of the reports. Personally, I felt 
that the footnotes, quite unintentionally, put others in a false position, 
as if the statement of the report, formulated by the section which dis- 
cussed it, were their own deliberate choice. The end sought by the 
conference was the expression of the maximum of agreement possible 
to attain. We were not there to construct a new textbook of symbolics. 

However, ample material for elaboration by the churches in the 
coming years was given in this report and in the final one, “The 
Church’s Unity in Life and Worship.” Such items as baptismal re- 
generation, the admission of unbaptized persons to holy communion, 
the relation of confirmation to baptism, are explicitly mentioned for 
further study. Other questions—the eucharistic element in the Lord’s 
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Supper, the number of sacraments, the “historic” episcopate “without 
insistence upon any one dogmatic determination of doctrine concern- 
ing the ministry” (whatever that may mean), the communion of saints 
as including fellowship with living and departed Christians, intercom- 
munion, the nontheological obstacles to unity, etc.—these will keep 
many minds busy in preparation for the next conference. They will 
cause all of us to re-examine our teachings in these matters. 

The conference ended on a high note, proposing to the churches a 
plan for a World Council of the Churches, involving a union of the 
Faith and Order and Life and Work movements. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY AND CHURCH UNION 
By GEORGE W. RICHARDS 


sec primary purpose of the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences 
was not to unite churches of the same faith and order or of the 
same nation, but to promote the union of churches of every name and 
land in one ecumenical fellowship. What progress has been made 
toward this end? I attended the Lausanne Conference in 1927. In 
my judgment the leaders of the churches have in the interval made 
remarkable advances toward a better understanding of one another, 
toward a readiness to learn from one another, toward a realization 
that no church has the only valid faith and order, that all churches 
have values that must be conserved, and that each church must give 
and take from the others. The time has come when men not only rec- 
ognize Christians in other churches but the churches of other Chris- 
tians. The Bishop of Brechin says: “We shall never get a reunion of 
any value if it is merely a triumph for our own party or an outrage on 
others’ convictions.” 

One may go away from Edinburgh and say in haste what was pub- 
lished in the New York Times: “It does not seem that Christian unity 
is much the nearer because this conference has met.’’ Things of the 
spirit cannot be measured with the yardstick, by days and weeks, or by 
a series of reports on life and work and on faith and order, however 
valuable they are. Perhaps “Christian unity” may not be “much the 
nearer,” but it appears a little more possible. One must not forget also 
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the wide difference between Christian unity and church union. By 
social fellowship, by common worship, by thoughtful and friendly dis- 
cussion of differences and of agreements among the churches without 
a sign of the ancient wrath of theologians, we see more clearly than 
ever that there is far more Christian unity than there is church union. 
Men are striving for a church union that is commensurate with Chris- 
tian unity. The tragedy with which Oxford and Edinburgh were deal- 
ing is the fact that men and women who have the spirit of Christ differ 
so widely that they cannot now live and work together in one holy 
church. The problem of Oxford and Edinburgh was to discover 
whether the essential unity of Christians of all lands may in time be 
manifested through the diverse forms and operations of one holy 
church, the wna sancta. 

An earnest desire for closer fellowship was clearly perceptible in 
representatives of churches as far apart as the Copts and the Greek 
Orthodox, as the Baptists and the Episcopalians. It will take a long 
time for this desire to be formulated into a common faith and order 
and way of life and work. Oxford and Edinburgh are only a part of a 
process centuries long. We are quite certain, however, that the ecu- 
menical church will not be any one of the churches represented or not 
represented at Edinburgh. What the form of Christian fellowship will 
be in the future, no one can now foretell ; but there will be a relation be- 
tween the churches other than that which now maintains. This is im- 
plied in the essence of Christianity, the needs of man, the conditions of 
the churches and the world, and the mood of the delegates of Oxford 
and Edinburgh. What God wants and man needs will some time come 
to be, not through God alone nor through man alone, but through God 
working in mysterious ways in men for the accomplishment of his 
purpose. 

Organic union of the churches, if it is ever realized, must come 
through vital process and not through diplomatic devices. One thing 
is worse than divisions, and that is union by compromise. What may 
be the new vital principle that will lay hold of the churches, transform 
and unite them into a new organism? It must be something greater, 
deeper, more comprehensive than is now found in any or all of the 
churches. Is it, perchance, the conception of the kingdom of God which 
was proclaimed by Jesus in Galilee? Justification by grace through 
faith was the controlling principle of Protestant Christianity ; it was 
divisive rather than unitive, individualistic and other-worldly in its im- 
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plications. Each church was assumed to be sufficient in itself to 
save the individual out of the world and to prepare him for the world 
to come. Indeed, each church had its own reason for thinking that it 
saved men more effectually than any other church. In that direction 
lay sectarianism, intolerance and proselyting. 

When once the churches come under the power of the social as well 
as the individual implications of the gospel of the kingdom, they will 
necessarily realize that no church is an end in itself, but a means to an 
end. For the kingdom is more than all the churches and is the motive 
and goal of all the churches. Having caught a glimpse of a higher and 
yet a common goal, men will be prepared not only to subordinate the 
church to the ideals of the kingdom but to unite with other churches 
in realizing those ideals; yea, if need be, to let the churches in their 
present form pass away that the kingdom may come. 

The mission of the church will be not merely the salvation of the 
individual through word and sacrament but the transformation of the 
social relations of men and nations by free cooperation of the saved 
for the purposes of the kingdom. Then we shall be concerned not pri- 
marily about the Episcopal, or the Lutheran, or the Reformed, or any 
other church; for these and for all churches we are concerned only 
that through them the coming of the kingdom may be advanced. When 
this ideal grips the hearts of men, church union will come by vital 
process and by internal necessity. It will be as irresistible, when once 
the time is ripe for it, as division was when the doom of Roman Cath- 
olic uniformity was sounded. No one can foretell the day nor the hour 
when these things will come to pass. But we need to watch, and pray, 
and work, so that when they do come to pass we may have part in 
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OXFORD, EDINBURGH, AND THE 
AMERICAN MIND 
By THE EDITOR 


NE of the brighter flashes of humor in the serious and often 
grilling labors of the World Conference on Faith and Order 


at Edinburgh came out of the East. The speaker was Pro- 
fessor Hamilcar Alivisatos of Athens. Introducing his address in which 
he was to interpret the position of the Holy Orthodox Church, he 
blandly expressed his surprise in discovering at Edinburgh how tena- 
ciously the delegates from all other communions, and particularly the 
Western Protestants, clung to their traditions! Coming from the lips 
of a spokesman of the most ancient tradition represented in the con- 
ference, the genial dart went straight to its mark. More effectively 
than any discursive argumentation could have done, Professor Alivi- 
satos made all his hearers feel how completely they reflected the respec- 
tive traditions in which they stood, and how nearly calculable in terms 
of his tradition each individual person’s contribution to the conference 
was likely to be. 

I do not think this fact has ever before been so frankly recognized in 
any general council of the Christian churches. World Christianity con- 
sists of a multiplicity of traditions which have developed in isolation 
from one another and have hardened by theological inbreeding, or by 
adjustment to the prevailing secular culture, or by the inertia of 
vested interests, into rationalized systems, each of which thinks of 
itself as the whole of the Christian faith. The problem of Christian 
unity is primarily the problem of getting the Christian people to rec- 
ognize this to be the fact. 

There is, of course, more than one way of waking Christian people 
from their dogmatic slumber with respect to the all-sufficiency of their 
traditional types of Christianity. I suggest that it can be accomplished 
by an act of the imagination. Suppose that an intelligent Baptist were 
told that at the Edinburgh conference all the separate bodies repre- 
sented there had voted unanimously to abandon their several types of 
churches and theologies and become Baptists. I do not believe there 
is an intellectually responsible Baptist anywhere in the world who 
would rejoice at the receipt of such news. Or any Methodist, or Angli- 
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can, or Lutheran, or Orthodox, if a similar report of the world triumph 
of his own type of Christianity were brought to him. He would be 
staggered with the instant realization of the inadequacy of his type of 
Christianity to bear such responsibility. The burden of being ecumen- 
ical is too great for any of our separated traditions to bear. 

The Edinburgh and Oxford conferences were composed of church- 
men who, in effect, had performed this act of imagination. I do not 
wish to idealize or exaggerate the spirit of humility which character- 
ized the conferences. Any generous appraisal must concede that there 
were exceptions in the personnel. But these exceptions were so few 
that they served by contrast to sharpen our awareness of the gracious 
temper exhibited by the large majority. One is fully justified in saying 
that the members of these conferences came from the ends of Christen- 
dom recognizing humbly the partialness of their isolated traditions and 
seeking a way of reuniting them with the generic tradition from which 
all had sprung, which is historic Christianity itself. 


I 


What are the major divisions of Christendom? These divisions can- 
not be stated in terms of churches. No church—leaving Rome, which 
is not represented in the ecumenical movement, out of account—stands 
over against all other churches as representing a unique major cleav- 
age. There are certain churches with which each church has special 
affinities, so to speak. And these affinities are rooted in common tradi- 
tion or in a similarity of tradition. Sometimes these affinities are un- 
suspected, as between Eastern Orthodoxy and Protestantism, as Prin- 
cipal Robinson hints in his article elsewhere in these pages. It is super- 
ficial and artificial to begin the search for ecumenical unity in terms 
of churches. Below our churches lie our separate traditions. But tra- 
ditions also may be superficial or profound. In the case of Western 
Protestantism the traditional differences are for the most part super- 
ficial. Its sectarianism rests upon no significant or radical distinctions, 
and it is doubly scandalous on that account. 

The major divisions of Christendom go much deeper. As I see it, 
there are only three profound cleavages in Christendom. One is the 
profound difference between the churches of evangelical Protestantism 
and those churches which apply the term “catholic” to their concep- 
tions of Christianity. A second cleavage is that which exists between 
Continental Protestantism and Anglo-Saxon Protestantism. It is often 
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stated in the antithesis of “quietism” versus “activism.” The term 
“quietism” reflects the impulse of Protestantism in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Holland and the Scandinavian countries to withdraw the 
church from the world. It emphasizes those forms of piety which center 
in the inner life and in the communal life of the church. The term 
“activism” reflects the aggressive impulse of the Free Churches of 
Great Britain, Canada and the United States which arises from a sense 
of Christianity’s active responsibility for the character of the whole 
social community, that is, of civilization. The third major cleavage is 
not so commonly recognized, and we shall have to coin words to indi- 
cate it. I suggest the words “historicism” and “empiricism.” The term 
“historicism” is meant to apply to those traditions which seek for the 
norms of Christianity in history. The term “empiricism” is meant to 
apply to those who hold history lightly and seek for the norms of Chris- 
tianity in the realities which have concrete meaning in the contempo- 
rary situation. 

These three major cleavages within the universal Christian tradition 
define the problem to which the ecumenical movement has set itself. 
Underneath all the controversial detail at Oxford and Edinburgh, these 
were the master differences: Evangelicalism versus catholicism, quiet- 
ism versus activism, and historicism versus empiricism. If these differ- 
ences could be reconciled, the remainder of the task of restoring the 
unity of Christendom would be simplified almost to the point of being 
assured. I wish in this article to consider chiefly the third. But certain 
general observations involving the other two may help us to envisage 
the situation which is taking shape in the ecumenical movement. 

At both Oxford and Edinburgh the existence of the evangelical- 
catholic cleavage was consciously recognized, yet at no point was the 
catholic view challenged. This radical difference lay dormant from 
beginning to end. At Edinburgh the distinctive evangelical thesis that 
individual salvation as a direct transaction between God and the soul 
takes place apart from the offices of the church, was not sounded in a 
single challenging address. In both conferences, the discussions took 
place within the zone of catholicity. Evangelicals themselves crossed 
over to this ground and participated in the discussions on the presup- 
positions which underlie the catholic position. 

To those of us who believe that the historic evangelical position is 
bankrupt, that it is disintegrating along with the subjectivistic philoso- 
phy from which ecumenical Christianity is striving to free itself, this 
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was a heartening sign. But one wonders whether it would not have 
been more heartening had the evangelical position found an intellec- 
tually vigorous championship in the conferences. This at least would 
have defined more sharply the issue which must eventually be brought 
to the consideration of the millions of Protestants whose minds have 
been molded by evangelical conceptions and are unable to think, ex- 
cept with prejudice, of any other. 

Many expected that one of the major controversies, especially at 
Oxford, would be that representing the “activist” and “quietist” cleav- 
age which exists within Protestantism. It was natural to suppose that 
in a conference called to consider the relation of the Christian church 
to the community and state there would be high and intense contro- 
versy between these two sections. This controversy did not come off. 
Its failure to materialize may have been due to the absence of the Ger- 
man delegation which in the past has found itself unable to reconcile 
its view with that of Western Protestants. At Stockholm, twelve years 
before, the cleavage between the social gospel and the gospel of per- 
sonal grace could not be bridged. At Oxford, though there were strong 
delegations from other Continental countries, whose views have always 
coincided with those of German Protestants, there was hardly any 
consciousness of a gap. In the section of which I was a member, that 
on the Church and the Economic Order, I do not recall a single remark 
which indicated doubt of the legitimacy of the task at which we were 
working, or of the procedure we were following. The report of that 
section appears in the Appendix of this number of CHRISTENDOM, and 
I cannot resist the impulse to repeat here what I have said elsewhere, 
that this document is nothing less than a Magna Charta for the social 
gospel. 


II 


The third of the three major cleavages in Christendom is that which 
I have indicated by the words “historicism” and “empiricism.” It re- 
flects two divergent types of mentality in the contemporary church 
and presents a problem at the very root of all our efforts to achieve an 
ecumenical Christianity. Like the two other cleavages which we have 
considered, it did not appear explicitly at either of the conferences. 
There were hints of its existence at Oxford, but at Edinburgh there 
were none at all. This was because the theological ideology of both 
conferences was the ideology of history. The empiricist point of view 
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was not insisted upon nor even expressed. It had no championship. 
Yet a large body of Christendom, reflecting upon what was done at 
Edinburgh, will find it difficult to accept the pronouncements as par- 
ticularly significant for our time. The reason is that these pronounce- 
ments move in the realm of the past. They are an attempt to state what 
Christianity historically was. They reflect the impulse to get back to 
some classic period or to the classic writings of the Fathers and estab- 
lish unity upon the orthodoxy of the past. Those whose mentality 
naturally takes this backward look do not always stop at the same place. 
Some stop with the Reformation, others with St. Thomas, others with 
St. Augustine, others with the Greek Fathers, all profess to stop with 
the primitive church and the New Testament—but the particular 
stopping place is not relevant. What is relevant is the fact that these 
minds stand in awe of history. They are able to discover our present- 
day problems in historic situations, and they tend strongly to ac- 
cept the presumption that the solution reached when these issues first 
emerged in the classic tradition is of permanent validity. 

The empiricist looks out of different eyes. It is not that he scorns 
history, for he studies it and uses it. But he does not stand in awe of 
it. He assumes the right to reject the classic solutions if they do not 
seem to him appropriate to the present situation. He stands constantly 
within the present situation and expects light to break out of its living 
concreteness for his guidance. History may help him to find the pres- 
ent meaning, but only because it is ancillary, not normative or author- 
itative. In its light he may be able to evoke the spark of truth from 
within the empirical present, but it is this inherent spark of truth, not 
the light from history, which commands him. And if no light breaks 
out of the concrete present, he finds it difficult, pending the emergence 
of empirical insight, to rest his mind in an ideology derived only from 
history. 

The cleavage can be described in another way. It is the difference 
between dogma and interpretation. The historicist holds that the cate- 
gories in which the Christian faith emerged, or those which the church 
created or adopted in the classic periods when it was struggling to de- 
fine for itself the meaning of its faith—these categories are integral to 
the faith itself and possess a permanent preeminence in the tradition 
of Christianity. They must be preserved in this preeminence or the 
tradition itself will disintegrate and the faith be lost. No, says the 
empiricist. The Christian faith can be distinguished from the particu- 
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lar ideology which clothed it at the beginning or at any period of its 
history. There is an essential Christianity which transcends every 
specific theological system, classic, medieval or modern. It is the task 
of each age to make its own interpretation of this faith, and it has the 
right to claim affinity and continuity, yes, and identity, with the faith 
of the past even though it preserves but a modicum of the thought 
forms in which the past expressed this same faith. 

After all, it is insisted, the church in its primitive and its classic pe- 
riods was itself empiricist in its procedure. It found these categories, 
which later became dogmas, in the concrete situation in which it found 
itself. They were not handed down by tradition; they were picked up 
on the highways and byways of the ancient culture—Jewish, Greek and 
Roman—along which the new faith made its way. If the church at the 
outset and in its classic crises was justified, indeed if it was compelled, 
as it was if it was to survive at all, to explain and publish its faith in the 
categories which came to its attention from its own concrete situation, 
who is to deny us the right to do the same for our day and time? 

There is yet another way of describing this cleavage. It goes deeper 
than the divergence of two types of mentality. It involves the question 
as to the nature of Christianity itself. One view is that Christianity is 
in its nature a historical phenomenon. It emerged in history. It zs his- 
tory—a specific historical event which took shape in the matrix of 
history and expanded by its own orientation in the concrete stream of 
history. It came equipped with its own objective genius, of which its 
structural categories are not temporary habiliments, to be outgrown or 
outworn ; they are the thing itself. Therefore, says the historicist who 
holds this view (though by no means all who are historical minded 
subscribe to it), the church’s supreme responsibility is to cherish this 
historical tradition by a faithful and continuing reference of all inno- 
vating interpretations to that objective reality which emerged, once for 
all, in history. This historical reality is the judge of our interpretations ; 
our interpretations are not the judge of this reality. 

Over against this view the empiricist finds the essence of Christianity 
in the inner life of individual men and women. There is no Christianity, 
he says, except that which is personalized in individual experience, and 
both church and theology are external and subordinate to this sub- 
jective essence. Therefore, the empiricists, who in general hold this 
view (though they become quite vague when driven to define the “es- 
sence” in terms of “experience”’), hold history lightly, regarding it only 
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as the carrier through the centuries of the possibility of repeating the 
essential experience in each new generation of individuals. 


III 


The empiricist type of mind is found in Protestantism alone, but in 
varying degrees of distinctness. If we make a mental map of Protes- 
tantism, we shall see that these degrees of empiricism grow more dis- 
tinct as the eye moves westward. Protestantism lies in three major 
regions—the Continent, Great Britain, and North America. Conti- 
nental empiricism has never definitely forsaken the historical point of 
view, though its backward look tends to stop with the Reformation, and 
to find at that point the classic formulation of its theology and ecclesi- 
ology. The empiricism of the Continent is not that of an intellectual 
method—it is the empiricism of a subjective “experience.” But this 
experience—salvation by faith alone—represents only a partial break 
with historicism as a method; it is rather a particular interpretation of 
the historical revelation. Though German theology has produced the 
most conspicuous leaders of the empirical movement—notably Ritschl 
and Harnack—they have exercised far more influence in Western 
Protestantism than among the ministers and laity of the German and 
of other Continental churches. 

It is in Great Britain and America that philosophical empiricism 
has become a distinct method in Christian thought, though much less 
distinct in the former than in the latter country. In America it has 
been carried to the point of a deliberate subordination of history, and 
even neglect of it. This empirical trend manifests itself most consistently 
in American “liberalism,” but its effects are not confined to liberal 
churches or liberal scholarship. The entire body of American Prot- 
estantism, conservative and liberal alike, reflects it, though liberalism 
alone is conscious of what it is doing and makes a virtue of it. The 
American mind is an empirical mind. It is less conscious of dependence 
upon the past than any other type of mind in Christendom. Its tradi- 
tional attitude has been molded by its belief that it had broken with 
the past—in government, in economics, in education, in philosophy, 
in all its institutions. Its Declaration of Independence is not a political 
expression alone ; it represents a feeling of emancipation from bondage 
to every kind of authority, coupled with the right to make a new start 
in every walk of life. 

This freedom has found expression in a philosophy which could 
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_ of America. It is variously denominated as “pragmatism,” or “func- 
tionalism,” or “empiricism.” Its founder, Professor Dewey, insists that 
the adjective “radical” be coupled with “empiricism” to indicate that 
it is not an experience upon which his philosophy rests, but experience 
as a whole, with its subject-object relationship and its individual-social 
character. This philosophy, in its general emphasis, pervades the entire 
educational system of the United States. As interpreted by its teachers, 
it carries the implication that truth emerges from within each concrete 
situation and that the value of history consists in the fact that it presents 
analogous patterns from which the student—be he statesman, or econ- 
omist, or churchman—may find suggestions for evoking the truth which 
inheres in the present situation. 

(I am describing a basic characteristic of American culture, not 
criticizing or evaluating it. But I must not allow my attempt at com- 
plete objectivity to mislead any reader. I myself stand within this 
empiricist tradition and hail its emancipating effects as much as I de- 
plore the cultural and religious devastation it has wrought. The de- 
vastation is due, as I see it, partly to the half-baked understanding of 
the mind of its founder by those who spread his doctrine, and also, in 
my opinion, to the fact that the implications of his own philosophy have 
not been adequately developed by Professor Dewey himself.) 

I have said that conservative as well as liberal Christianity is affected 
by this characteristic temper of the American mind. (Fundamentalism 
is left out of account as requiring qualifications.) In the case of con- 
servatism the effects are chiefly practical ; in the case of liberalism they 
are both practical and theoretical. The practical effects are alike in 
both cases. Empiricism centers attention upon the immediate situation, 
and this works out in American churches in an extreme form of localism 
or congregationalism. The congregational psychology is not limited 
to those denominations which profess congregationalism as an ecclesias- 
tical polity—such as Baptists, Congregationalists and Disciples. It 
characterizes Presbyterians and Lutherans as well. I believe it also 
accounts in considerable degree for both the rise and the arrest of 
Anglo-catholicism in the American Episcopal Church. Anglo-catho- 
licism is an attempt to import history into American Christianity. But 
the American mind is a local mind. It thinks in terms of concrete and 
immediate values. It rises with difficulty to ecumenical values. These 
are suspected as irrelevant, exotic, or at best merely poetic. 
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Another practical effect of empiricism is the emphasis upon the 
ethical or humanitarian aspects of Christianity as constituting its es- 
sence. This emphasis, arising naturally from the centering of attention 
upon the immediate situation, was profoundly reinforced by New Tes- 
tament criticism at the beginning of this century. This criticism affirmed 
that the gospel consisted of the truth by which Jesus lived his supremely 
ethical life, rather than the truth by which the church had historically 
interpreted his person—the religion of Jesus versus the religion about 
Jesus. This had the effect of so magnifying the ethical content of 
Christianity as to cause its historical content to be disesteemed and in 
large part rejected. The Harnackian conception of the moral character 
of Jesus as constituting the essence of the gospel, coupled with the 
Ritschlian conception that, as supremely moral, Jesus therefore has for 
us the value of God, lifted ethics into the place previously held by theol- 
ogy and metaphysics, and provided an apologetic for moralism as the 
essence of Christianity. 

All this, I say, was of a piece with the empiricism which character- 
ized the American mind in general. There were other factors. I shall 
not discuss the part played by scientific method (as conceived by 
scientists) in forming the American mind, except to indicate that its 
insistence upon the immediacy of truth seemed to leave no place for 
historical revelation. Nor can I discuss the widespread displacement 
of theology by the philosophy of religion, which cut under the major 
presuppositions upon which Christian theology had previously rested 
and, regarding all religions as products of the cultural process, drew 
therefrom the strange conclusion that all religions stand, with shadings 
of differences, upon a parity. I think I have indicated the main factors 
which, working together, have produced in the American churches a 
type of mind which can now be summarily characterized in terms of 
evangelicalism, activism, localism, moralism and humanism—in one 
word, empiricism. I recognize that this is an oversimplification, as any 
analysis of a social or group mind is bound to be; but all I wish to claim 
for it is that it sets out those characteristics with which the ecumenical 
movement in the church universal must deal when it presents its cause 
to the conscience of American Protestantism. 


IV 


It was this mind that was represented at Oxford and Edinburgh by 
the American delegations. The conferences were oriented toward his- 
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tory—Oxford less apparently so than Edinburgh, because its problem 
did not require a consideration of the nature of the church or of Chris- 
tianity. Oxford was concerned with the relation of the church to the 
secular community, and especially to the state. But Edinburgh set itself 
to the task of unifying Christendom on the essentials of Christianity 
itself. To find these essentials, it turned its eyes to the past, before our 
present divisions arose, and asked what Christianity was historically. 
It confined itself strictly to the generic Christian tradition. It was not 
concerned with the philosophy of religion. It limited itself to the field 
of theology, and definitely Christian theology. This was one point at 
which the conference diverged from the habit of mind characteristic 
of American religious thought. 

Moreover, it definitely shut out any attempt to interpret the histor- 
ical Christian categories. Interpretation assumes a different frame- 
work of thought from that in which these categories first arose. To 
interpret any historical Christian concept is to illuminate it by stating 
its meaning in terms of a modern world view; so that, despite a differ- 
ence 1n form, there is felt to be a community and even identity of mean- 
ing between Christians of the classic periods and Christians of the 
modern period. Edinburgh did not try to do this, though at certain 
points it affirmed the duty of Christian scholarship to make such inter- 
pretations from age to age. 

But the conference was not concerned to zlluminate Christian be- 
liefs ; its task was to state them. It moved within a closed system, his- 
torically conditioned, and sought to state the meaning of one Christian 
concept in terms of other Christian concepts, and so to construct a 
complete system of Christian truth in terms of the Christian tradition 
itself. Edinburgh never stepped outside of this closed system. It paid 
no respect to any modern framework of thought. The voice of academic 
intellectualism was not heard. Even at Oxford, where sociology might 
have spoken, it was silent. In defining the Christian doctrine of man 
there was no appeal to the anthropologist. In the formulating of the 
relation of Christianity to education, no use was made of psychology or 
scientific pedagogy. If the reader will examine the document on Chris- 
tianity and the Economic Order he will see how completely the econ- 
omist was transcended. The economist was present and a participant, 
but not primarily because he was an economist, but because he was a 
Christian. Both conferences pitched their problem on the Christian 
level and assumed that in the genius of Christianity itself there are 
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concepts which transcend in fact and in importance the concepts which 
regulate all the intellectual sciences. Thus the American mind, so ac- 
customed to interpret and judge Christian doctrine in terms of con- 
formity with empirical science, is confronted in the findings of these 
conferences by a body of doctrines which seem to be anything but 
empirical—they are statements of Christian faith and purpose in terms 
of historical categories which the empiricist feels do not answer to 
actual realities in the concrete human situation. 

Again, Edinburgh moved on the metaphysical level, in contrast to 
the moralistic level to which American Christian thought is accus- 
tomed. It was not concerned with ethical ideals, but with metaphysical 
realities. Its two major concepts were Grace and Salvation. All other 
concepts revolved around these foci. Grace is obviously a metaphysical 
idea. But no question was raised as to whether salvation was a meta- 
physical or an ethical idea. An American conference could not have 
sat for two days, not to say two weeks, dealing constantly with the con- 
cept of salvation, without raising the question as to its meaning, and 
introducing into its definition a positive ethical content. 

Still further, the American mind found itself, at Edinburgh, lifted 
out of its localism, out of its absorption in the immediate interests of a 
congregation or of a regional community, and transported into the 
presence of an august reality called the holy, catholic, apostolic church. 
This was an unfamiliar presence for Anglo-Saxon Protestantism in 
general, but especially for American Protestantism. The assumption of 
the existence of such a reality was easy enough while the conference 
was on—no delegate could resist the awesome splendor of the catholic 
vision. But it is safe to affirm that every delegate returning to his con- 
crete situation in American Christianity is now pondering on the prob- 
lem involved in bringing that conception home with him. There are 
few congregations in this country so indoctrinated with historical Chris- 
tianity that the catholic ideal will evoke a realistic response. Protes- 
tantism has no church! Continental Protestantism has never lost the 
idea of the church, but in American Protestantism the church hardly 
exists even as an idea. We have local churches, and denominations 
which call themselves churches, but the conception of the church which 
prevailed at Edinburgh is for American Christians hardly more than 
a form of words spoken when the creed is recited, but pointing to no 
objective and significant reality. And the recitation of the creed is by 
no means a universal act in American worship. 
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Vv 


How shall we assess the procedure of these two conferences and of 
the ecumenical movement which they exemplified? Two answers are 
possible. One is that of an observer who is completely preoccupied 
with the kind of empiricism whose characteristics have been set out in 
our analysis. He regards this ecumenical movement as a reactionary 
movement, an attempt to reestablish a system of doctrines which lack 
vitality and reality for our time. He has no hope of making, for ex- 
ample, the concept of the Holy Spirit, or of Grace, or of God’s sov- 
ereignty, or of salvation, or of sin, or of the deity of Christ, or of sacra- 
ment, or of catholicity, not to mention the concepts of sanctification, or 
justification, or the communion of saints—he has no hope of making 
these or their associated and derivative concepts living realities for 
men and women who have once tasted the freedom of the empirical 
way of thought. Those concepts, he holds, may have meaning for 
theologians, whose interests are academic or professional. But they 
cannot be invested with vitality for a generation that has been emanci- 
pated from the tradition in which they arose. Our emancipation is too 
far advanced to return to them. 

Such an observer looks upon Edinburgh with a slight touch of cyni- 
cism. He not only delivers his judgment that the movement is reaction- 
ary, but he professes to understand the psychological basis of its re- 
actionism. He sees Christianity as in a desperate position. In this 
observation his view coincides with many expressions at Oxford and 
Edinburgh. There was a frank and repeated acknowledgment that the 
Christian church stood with its back to the wall. “This world” has risen 
up against it. By “this world” is meant the modern state, the economic 
order, modern science, and the whole body of secular culture. Western 
civilization has thrown off all pretension of being Christian. Our ob- 
server sees this as clearly as does the Bishop of Lichfield or the theolo- 
gians of the Orthodox Church. What is more natural, he reflects, than 
that Christianity in its desperation should seek refuge in its own past, 
that it should return to history and try to escape the confusion of mod- 
ernist tongues by reaffirming itself in the categories of its beginnings? 

But, our observer holds, that is not the way out. Christianity can 
be “saved” only if it is able to present itself to this age in terms which 
this age understands. It cannot command the intelligence and con- 
science of mankind by doctrines and concepts which are so old as to 
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have only an esoteric value for the initiated. If there is to be an ecu- 
menical Christianity it cannot, he says, come by way of restoration, 
but by way of further advance in the direction upon which our emanci- 
pation has started us. The Orthodox and Continental churches must 
be brought to share in the liberalization enjoyed by Western Protes- 
tantism so that all together may find their unity by confronting living 
realities. Thus unity will rest upon a dynamic activity rather than upon 
a static body of belief. 

This is one way of assessing Oxford and Edinburgh. It will find more 
pronounced expression in American churches than elsewhere. But 
there is another way of assessing the ecumenical movement. It implies 
a quite different point of view. It begins in critical disillusionment with 
respect to secular culture. It does not regard this culture as an emanci- 
pation, but as a new form of bondage. Instead of liberating the human 
spirit it frustrates man’s highest aspirations and makes him a slave of 
the mechanical and empirical. This obviously is true with respect to 
the political and economic ideology which has ruled and still rules in 
the West. But it is no less true of science and the empirical philosophy, 
as widely understood both by thinkers and the general public. Chris- 
tianity has suddenly risen in revolt at the claims of the entire body of 
secular culture. It is not blind to the values that inhere in it. It gladly 
concedes that the capitalistic economy has brought certain benefits to 
mankind, that nationalism has elements of spiritual value, that science, 
especially in the fields of medicine and invention, has put mankind 
immeasurably in its debt, that the empirical movement in philosophy 
has freed mankind of much superstition and equipped the human spirit 
with a critical intelligence capable of resisting the claims of mere au- 
thority, whether of dogmas or rulers. But the ideologies of secular cul- 
ture have no power to create a civilization. On the contrary, left to 
themselves these ideologies all work toward the disintegration of such 
ecumenical cohesions as mankind had attained before the modern era. 

What, specifically, is lacking in our culture? The apologist for the 
ecumenical movement answers that our culture lacks Christianity. He 
does not say religion, he specifically says Christianity. And the ecu- 
menical movement conceives Christianity in a way with which modern 
Christians are not familiar. It says in effect, that the secular culture 
of the West can be saved from chaos only by the presence within it of 
a culture that is not secular! Christianity is such a culture. It is a cul- 
ture with a divine orientation, as secularism is a culture with an em- 
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pirical orientation. This is my interpretation of the ecumenical move- 
ment; I am not quoting from any explicit pronouncement. What I 
see, through all the detail of doctrine and tradition which found expres- 
sion at Edinburgh, is the effort of the Christian tradition itself to come 
to life no longer as a mere tradition but as a living culture. 


VI 


I do not think we sound the depths of Christianity when we stop with 
its doctrines, or its sacraments, or the personal experience of individual 
Christians. The doctrinal confusion which besets us seems to me to 
arise from the fact that we deal with Christianity in categories that are 
too small. We take one aspect or element of it and treat it as if it were 
the whole. We think of Christianity as a body of doctrines, or as a set 
of ordinances, or as a personal experience, or as an institution, a church. 
Conferences which presuppose any of these categories as ultimate al- 
ways issue in fruitless and interminable arguments. We need a com- 
prehensive definition of the phenomenon we are conferring about. 
Doctrine is part of Christianity, but Christianity is not a system of 
doctrines. Ordinances or sacraments are part of Christianity, but Chris- 
tianity is not a system of ordinances. Personal experience is a part of 
Christianity, but Christianity cannot be defined in terms of a personal 
experience. The institution which we call the church is an integral 
part of Christianity, but Christianity is not an institution. Each one 
of these elements is an abstraction taken from a living concrete reality. 
When we set up any one of them or all of them together as the reality 
itself, we create division and contention. Unity is hopeless unless we 
can find a category which is large enough to contain the whole con- 
crete reality which we call Christianity. 

The ecumenical movement has now supplied us with such a category. 
It is that of community. For the first time in the long story of Christian 
controversy, the conception of Christianity and the Christian church 
as a community came to the front at these conferences. There were 
evidences in both conferences of a half-conscious effort to hold it stead- 
ily at the focus of their discussions. It was not easy to do this, because 
no one seemed quite fully aware of the basic and.controlling place 
which this concept, once admitted, is bound to take in Christian 
thought. But though it flitted in and out of the discussion, the fact that 
it came into the conferences at all is an earnest of the time when it 
will be established as the generic and regulative Christian category. 
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The task before the ecumenical movement is now primarily and in- 
clusively that of exploring the implications of this concept of Chris- 
tianity as community. It is within this concept, as I see it, that we shall 
find ground for the consummation of the ecumenical hope. Just 
as in the act of communion, that is, in corporate worship, the whole 
body of delegates at Oxford and Edinburgh—Orthodox, Anglican, 
Protestant ; liberal and conservative—met daily on common ground, 
so, I am suggesting, the divided church will find in the concept of 
community the concrete and bottom reality within which it may hope 
to find a reconciliation of its doctrinal and institutional differences. 
Again and again at Edinburgh, it was confessed that our differences 
cannot be resolved until we come to a deeper understanding of the 
church itself. This note recurs frequently in the contributions appear- 
ing in this issue of CurisTENDOM. Sacraments, orders, polities, yes, and 
faith also, derive their meaning from the church. You cannot make 
an apologetic for any of them without first making an apologetic for 
the church. What, then, is the church? It cannot be defined in terms 
of itself as an institution, or of any of its features—faith, sacraments, 
liturgy, orders. It can only be defined in terms of a concept larger than 
itself. Such a concept is that of community—a supernational, super- 
racial community, emerging in history and continuing in history. The 
delegates came to Edinburgh mystically conscious of the existence of 
this community. They came seeking a church, and yet in their heart 
of hearts they knew they already were a church! 

In this paradox lies the problem to which the ecumenical movement 
must address itself. The paradox can be resolved only by cutting under 
all controversies about details and specific features, and establishing 
in Christian thought the fact which the delegates brought in their 
hearts to Edinburgh, namely, that Christianity is nothing less than a 
corporate community. Standing on that common ground, we may then 
attack all the questions that divide us with hope of attaining a united 
Christendom. It is not my purpose to develop this thesis here, but I 
may be allowed to refer the reader to my article, “Christianity As 
History,” in the previous number of Curisrenpom (Summer, 1937). 

But if the Christian church is an objective, historical, empirical com- 
munity, created by God, not by man, with marks which distinguish it 
from all other communities, then we must protect this conception by 
conceiving this community as a self-contained culture. The category 
of culture is necessary because it suggests the inner structure and full- 
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ness of the community. It saves us from the sentimental fallacy of 
taking the Christian community in terms of mere good will or brotherly 
love or any similar platitude into which the idea of community by itself 
might betray us. As a community, the church has all the elements of a 
culture. It has its own language, its own distinct ideology, a body of 
lore, a way of living, customs, common heroes, common forms, a com- 
mon Weltanschauung, a common aspiration. Such are the elements of 
any culture—Greek, Latin, Hebraic, Anglo-Saxon, Chinese, American. 

The distinguishing cultural mark of the Christian community is in 
its orientation. In the midst of a society whose communities are oriented 
toward the relativities of empirical existence, it lives as a society 
oriented toward God. It is therefore a sacramental community, and 
its cultural structure is a sacramental structure. The church itself, as 
seen in this perspective, is a sacramental institution, and all its func- 
tioning, inner and outer, partakes of this sacramental character. In 
this view the whole sweep of Christianity’s history—including the cate- 
gories in which its faith found initial expression—become relevant to 
the maintenance and growth of its organic life. And it carries no less 
a burden and mission than that of regenerating the whole secular com- 
munity and assimilating it to itself. As a community with a Godward 
orientation, its mission is to create a civilization which also is oriented 
toward God. 

In such a conception of Christianity we may hope that the three 
major cleavages which underlie our divided ecclesiastical traditions 
will be bridged. Catholicity and evangelicalism will find their true 
place in a Christianity which conceives itself as a living community, re- 
quiring a sacramental structure of order and organization if it is to 
function effectively and keep its own identity. Here the social gospel 
and the gospel of personal grace may meet and kiss each other. And 
upon this ground the two types of mind which we have called empirical 
and historical may meet and unite in exploring a reality which is itself 
historically objective and at every moment of its history empirically 
concrete. If the ecumenical movement thus defines its common ground, 
those who now stand divided by separate traditions may be reconciled. 
They will come from the historical East and the empirical West and 
sit down together in the kingdom of God. 


THE GOSPEL OF MARY 
By WITTER BYNNER 


Mary 


OME nearer, John, beloved of my son, 
That I may speak with you before I feel 
No need of memory except with God !— 
For I would tell you, not the mystery 
Or the wonder of it all, but the mere course 
Of life, as I have known it fact by fact. 
Lay your hand here that I may see its palm 
And find no scar !—for, John, I sometimes dream 
In faintness that all human hands— 
O turn your palm that I may see no scar! 


JouNn 


His hand was stronger and more beautiful. 


Mary 


Not my imaginings but what was told me, 
My life, as it was told me from my childhood. 
My father Joachim, though rich in goods, 
Had had no children; and when Isacchar— 
The priest whom he implored—gave back to him 
His double offering because the Lord 
Would take no offering from childlessness— 
My mother entered, in her bridal veil, 
Into her garden, taunted by her maid, 
And prayed to God for mercy and a child. 
And while she wept, an angel came, she said, 
And told her what was true—she was to bear 
A child who should be honoured through the world. 
Have not all these who daily visit me 
Here in this desert place that I have chosen, 
Who come from the world’s ends—it matters not 
How answering to His words—yet honoured me 
Because I was His mother and He died ? 
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JouN 


Your voice is weak. Will you have water, Mary? 


Mary 


Yet water was a thing I had forgot, 
And all the foods and busyings of life, 
And all the want of everything but love. 


JoHN 


You have my love. 


Mary 
How well he loved us both! ... 


JouN 


You have grown silent ; you were telling me— 


Mary 


Of my own childhood, while I thought of his... 
Yes, let me speak of how my boy was born... 
How I was summoned in an ecstasy 

And saw a vision stranger than my mother’s. 

I know not more—but that I must have heard 
The voice of God—for through my sleep I felt 
A blinding light fall from the top of Heaven, 


And then that voice—‘‘I who am God, am with thee !” 


Sometimes I think that I but heard more clear 
Than other mothers, he but saw more clear 
Than other sons, the simple, human need. 


JouN 
What did old Joseph think about all this? 


MARY 


He was not old, as people say he was, 

But young ; and only Agabus of all 

Who still would seek me when I thought my life 
Meant for a barrener service to the Lord 


ue 
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Than has been proven—only Agabus 

Loved me as Joseph loved me. Agabus fled 
And died at Mount Carmel, an anchorite ; 
For Joseph loved me more than Agabus did. 
Dear Jesus kissed my tears when Joseph died. 
Jesus, my boy, my Jesus who died young... 


JouN 


But then arose— 


Mary 


Because we loved him so, 
That he returned to us and since that time 
Has still appeared, though Martha cannot see him 
Nor Mary Magdalen now nor even you, 
But only I who love him back to life 
With constancy. 


Joun 


You mean we only dreamed? 


Mary 
Perhaps you dreamed. 
JOHN 
And yet we all have told 


How he came back with nail-wounds in his hands !— 


Mary 
How Thomas had grown stronger in his love, 
Had been in neither fear nor love too strong 
To be convinced—Ah, but why say these things? 
For think you, John, if any hand had touched 
His weary, wounded side—if any hand 
Had reached again— 


JoHN 


It would have been your hand, 
Mary. 
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Mary 


I am so jealous of his love,— 
And jealous for myself, more than for him! 
I who had thought the story orderly 
To tell to you, have thus bewildered it 
With my own weakness ! 


JOHN 


And have had no help 
From me, have had but hindrance. Tell it now 
As you set out to tell it firs:-—your childhood, 
That I may set it down beside what Mark 
And Luke, Matthew and I myself shall write. 
And it shall be, when I have written it, 
The Word of Mary, greatest of the gospels. 


Mary 


My parents took me to the temple, John, 

And often they would alternate their pride, 

In telling me how fearlessly I went 

Forth from the maidens’ group surrounding me 
And stood alone, a child of three, with face 
Expectant, lighted,—how the priest’s ringing voice 
Announced my name as Israel redeemed. 

But listen, John, more closely still to this, 

How once my old nurse whispered in my ear 
That first the High Priest chanted Deborah’s song, 
Hope that a Jewish daughter should not live 

In empty sacrifice after the fashion 

Of many then, but as a mother of children 

To fortify the race of Israel. 

“Tnhabitants in Israel had ceased, 

Had ceased in Israel, and therefore I 

Arose, arose a mother in Israel.” 

She told me that those words of Deborah 

Were what he sang, and then he further said, 
“The name of Mary shall be magnified.” 
Later he showed his meaning when my years 
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Allowed, in that he told my parents I 

Must marry. Other things my old nurse whispered 
Which I shall not relate, even to you, 

Though I have wondered if my nurse was right. 

I wonder now no longer, John, dear son, 

For son he bade me call you,—I have learned 

It matters nothing what is said to us 

Unless we say it also in ourselves, 

And so no evil can be brought to us 

Unless we prove it evil in ourselves. 


JoHN 
Had you found happiness, Mary, in the temple? 


Mary 


I had found happiness, much happiness, 

Dear John, in simple sitting with the heart 

At peace, more neighbourly to God than men,— 

The fingers reverently embroidering, 

Singing their song in purple to His name, 

Caressing the fine linen of His use, 

Attiring thus an altar in my heart 

With purple of my hidden exultations 

And with fine linen of my purity. 

And I had angels for my company, 

Slept in their wings at night, until at dawn 

I heard their whisper answering to the stars 

That Mary, who had slept, would soon awake, 

Would gratefully perform her daily share 

In the sweet ministry of all the world. 

And then again the Lord would send at night 

His winged angels down, and stand content, 

Clad in the adoration of the stars. 

What wonder that I doubted when they said 

That I must leave my Lord and wed a man!— 

That a man must come between my Lord and me! 
That night, that sudden night when I was told, 

I felt no angels fold me in my rest ; 

But after the next day, when once I had seen 
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His lips, his ardent arm, and his dark eyes,— 

I tell you true it was his body’s claim 

Brought me conciliation with my soul. 

Were not those limbs the handiwork of God ?— 

That flushing cheek His purple ?—and that throat 

And smoothly-curving shoulder His fine linen? 

My Lord’s own hands made better praise than mine. 
I hid myself to sleep—for blissful shame, 

Having been blind, that I was blind no more. 

And when I woke, the angels had been near. 

I must indeed have seemed to the high priest 

To obey too readily his new command 

As though like others of the temple-girls 

I had but dreamed incessantly of love, 

Forsaking all my early lone resolves, 

When I pledged myself to Joseph for his wife. 


Joun 


And even then Jesus was in the world 
It had been made by him but did not know him. 


Mary 


Was in the world, but was not yet conceived ; 
For I had some time been betrothed to Joseph 
Before the visit I have told you of 

Came in the night, blinding and troubling me, 
When in a swoon I heard the joyful cry 

Of God acclaim me blessed among women. 
And when those angels who had been my friends 
Were by me in the night, forbidding fear, 

I dared remember what my heart had heard: 
That I should have a son and call him Jesus, 
Who should be King over the House of Jacob 
Unto the ages ; meaning that out of me 

Should be delivered the Deliverer !— 
What other meaning could the summons bear— 
“Throne of his father David, unto the ages” — 
Than that my son should be Messiah to us, 

The long awaited, prophesied and loved! 
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How could a woman’s heart but hold that hope 
With all the gathered ardor of the years 
Unto the new elation of great need? 

O John, I knew complete in that brief dawn 
The pride, the crucifixion and this day! 

If I could only tell you what I felt! 

As wine is found in the cluster, so was my soul 
In me. New heavens were my covering, 

And a new earth the path that I should enter. 
At last in one day should a land be born, 

In one day should a nation be brought forth 
And, gathering the nations and all tongues, 
Be set a sign among them of God’s glory. 

When I received the angel of His presence 
Beheld the flaming guard of His white sword, 
And heard the blinding wonder of His words, 
‘Arise, for now My light is come upon thee,” 

I answered like the mountains that flowed down, 
The isles that waited, and the sons from far ; 

I answered like the tree of Lebanon 

Falling to make a glory in the place 

Where He should come and set His holy feet ; 

I answered like the liberty of captives, 

The walls of shouting and the gates of praise ; 

The bleeding of the purity of spring, 

“O Lord, my God, I come before Thee now !”— 

In fear I prayed that I might still be handmaid, 
Through all my life and all my fruits, to God. 

Afterwards, dreading what the Nazarenes 
Or my betrothed would say, when it should happen 
As had been told me, I went forth in Judah 
To find my cousin there, Elizabeth— 

To hear the word of one who was with child 

In her old age and no more barrenness, 

Of one who could believe in miracles. 

And when she took my hand and learned of Jesus, 
The babe within her leaped and leaped again, 
Till with an exaltation in her voice, 

She named my prophecy the very truth. 
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Shaken, we kissed and felt our eyes grow dim, 

Hers in her age, mine in my youth, and praised 

With double praise the Lord of Abraham. 
High in those hills I stayed three happy months, 

Nearer the stars than ever in the grace 

Of maidenhood, and when Elizabeth 

Was of her time fulfilled, I came away 

To Nazareth, where in my father’s house, 

The feeling was half wonder and half dread. 

And Joseph, fearing lest there might be shame, 

Was fain to take me to the hills again 

That I might wait in privacy. But, lo, 

As soon as he had thought upon these things, 

And felt the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 

Heard what was now befallen me, he blessed 

The promised coming of Emmanuel, 

How there should then a virgin be with child. 

And all that night we sat and talked of God, 

Of the Messiah for Jerusalem, 

And of the Holy Spirit, heralding ; 

For Joseph said it had been prophesied 

That the new King should be a son of David, 

And Joseph’s branch was of the tree of David. 

And so he knelt beside me and we prayed 

That we should be the parents of the King. 

And then again I felt an understanding 

That I desire to tell you of, a touch 

From end to end of time, out of the past 

Into the days to come, from charted east 

To undiscovered west—the single pulse 

That changes not in the great beating heart, 

But ever has foretold, in its one song. 

To these I see who long ago were dead, 

And to those others who are yet unborn, 

And to those two who were awaiting you— 

Its greeting to the parents of the King! 

I turned and looked at Joseph as he prayed ; 

He turned and looked at me; and suddenly 

I became Joseph and he me, in no 
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Beholden contact but in flame 
Undeviating, towards the miracle 

Of life and love and suffering and God. 

We were not Jews nor any race nor time, 
Dwelt not in God’s religion but in God... 
How shall I speak ?—how can I carry out 
My will in discourse, while my spirit sits 
With folded wings upon that far-off dawn? 


JoHN 


Sleep, Mary !—Wait until another day 
Brings you new strength! 


Mary 


It is not sleep I feel, 

It is not weariness ; it is a fixed 
Contentment in the passing of these thoughts, 
Which have been separate, into the dawn 
That covers all thought in its folded wing. 

What have I said, dear John ?—What have you heard? 
Have I been speaking to myself or you? ... 

Give me your hand again, as Jesus did, 
And let me speak to you of Bethlehem ! 
I knew with trembling, as we journeyed there, 
That now the prophecies were coming true. 
I clasped those prophecies within my hands, 
I held them before heaven as I prayed. 
For I had heard, among the prophecies, 
That Bethlehem in Judah was not least 
Among its cities, but should yield a ruler 
Who should be shepherd of the People Israel! 
Now it had never seemed that chance could turn 
My child’s nativity to Bethlehem, 
Until Augustus Caesar served decree 
That all the world should be enrolled, each man 
With his own house. Therefore, Joseph and I 
Went up from Galilee to Bethlehem, 
The city of the family of David! 

O John, I trembled when we journeyed there ! 
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As we drew near, we met our unknown kin 
Crossing in groups, hither and yon, in search 
Of hostelry, the inns by now were full. 

Vainly we asked and, asking yet again, 

Learned yet again that every place was taken. 

At last, when Joseph told an innkeeper 

Of our especial need, we were received 

With kindness, led through the house and shown the beds 
Upon the thresholds ; until Joseph asked 

If there were privacy between any walls 

However mean; even with cattle and sheep: 

And so they turned a stable to our use. 

Clinging to Joseph as we entered there, 

“Joseph,” I said, for fear was haunting me, 

“None will believe that Christ—” He took my hand 
Under his own and raised my tearful face 

To his, then asked if they had questioned David 
Within what proper palace he was born! 

And soon, as we watched heaven through the doorway, 
My heart had found a beacon in a star 

That was arisen in the distant east, 

Lower than others but more luminous. 

I marched in motionless processional, 

I lost my being, entered as a star 

The silent anthem of the firmament, 

Knew as some distant mother in her pain 

That now my time was come to be fulfilled, 

I was arrayed with sun, and stood upon 

The moon, and held upon my head twelve stars 
That were the singing tribes of Israel. 

Within the doorway then I raised my hands, 
Took leave of the wide heaven and that star, 
And laid my body ina manger, glad 
Of the approach, of the deliverance 
And of the spear which, entering my side, 

Had pierced me with the mystery of God. 
Jesus was with me; Jesus had been born. 
And I forgot that it was He, the King, 
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Who should lead captive our captivity, 
And I forgot the Temple and the Law, 
The prophets and Jerusalem and God, 
Remembered only that a tiny hand 
Had touched me with my own divinity. 
Not till I witnessed Joseph’s reverence 
And his unquestioning welcome of the King, 
Was I awake to other joy than mine. 
Was there enough of rapture to be more 
Than instantly and singly had been brought 
Tome? Greater it could not be, and still 
The earth not lift its oceans on its hills ; 
Greater it could not be, and still the wind 
Of termination be not loosed on it. 
In terror all my being suppliant lay 
And begged of God no chariot for my son 
That should expose him to the battle’s flame. 
For though I saw Jerusalem up-raised 
To be his crown, oh, yet I heard the sound 
Of many horses rushing into war, 
And, fallen, I was trampled by their feet 
And torn beneath the wheels of victory. 
My son was mine and I should cling to him 
Nor give him to my people for their king, 
Lest by the slings of greatness he be slain. 
Out of the gulf of fear my spirit rose, 
Adorned herself in the white robes of peace 
And standing on the bosom of a hill 
Beheld the green of mountain and of plain. 
Here shall I lead him and we two shall stand 
And make a cradle of the rounded earth, 
With cradle-song of Megiddo, Gilboa, 
Of Shunem, Tabor, Jordan, and Safed, 
Shall make a cradle and a quiet home, 
An altar and a place of holy dreams, 
Far from the tumult and the sudden blast 
Of glory, and the peril of great deeds. 
But lo! a sound ascending from the sea 
Became the seeking voice of Israel, 
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Demanding him whom I would hide away 
And chanting from the ancient prophecies ; 
Became, beyond that voice, another voice, 
And other voices over chanting seas, 
Demanding of me Him who was proclaimed 
To set Jerusalem upon her height. 

And Jesus stirred, as if an answering fate 
Slept in that little form. I touched his face, 

I touched his face, and felt the Word come true. 
I, in my womb, had borne Jerusalem, 

Had borne Jerusalem— 


JoHN 
Had borne my friend. 


Mary 


O give him back to me, Jerusalem, 
And, hill of Golgotha, O give him back! 
Take him not from me, Zion, in his youth! 
O Israel, give back tome my son!... 


JoHN 


His eyes, when they were closed,—looked much like yours. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
THE CONSTITUTION AND THE COURT 


An Economic INTERPRETATION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE Unirep States, by CHARLES 

ae sae eS eee VL eee and Douctass Apar. W. W. Norton 

Tar BIE TS de tHe Nationa, Witt, by Dean Atrance. Doubleday, Doran 

Pe eee one Court, edited by Ecpert Ray Nicuots. Noble & Noble, $2. 

Feperat Justice, by Homer Cummincs and Cart McFarianp. The Macmillan Com- 

pany, $4. 

T is somewhat remarkable, when one stops to think about it, that nine 

elderly gentlemen can thwart the wishes of the majority of the American 
people as expressed in legislation and “‘get away with it.” Yet that appears to 
be exactly what happened during 1935-6. The strangeness of the phenomenon 
and the gravity of its implications invite investigation and explanation, and the 
dramatic quality of the collision between the President and the Supreme Court 
has aroused public interest. Under conditions so favorable to both authors and 
publishers, a long needed campaign of public enlightenment is under way. 
The books listed above are but a few random samples of the dozens that have 
appeared in the last two years. 

Why has the public been so apathetic in the past toward such an important 
part of the American system as judicial supremacy? Because it was taken for 
granted. For several generations school children have been taught—and they 
learned the lesson well—that the Constitution is inevitable, perfect and bene- 
ficent. It became an article of faith beyond the reach of intellectual scrutiny, 
a fundamental major premise, a symbol, like the flag and Abraham Lincoln, 
to be revered, albeit without much enthusiasm. But a constitution, like the 
charter of a corporation, is essentially utilitarian. It prescribes the form and 
content of government, and government is among the least stable of human 
institutions. Therefore, questions of what our Constitution demands or forbids 
have been constantly arising. Why have these questions failed to appear as 
issues in political campaigns? How could the Constitution be kept out of par- 
tisan strife? Because of the development of the Supreme Court as the sole 
interpreter of the Constitution. Its word has been final and further dispute but 
futile academic exercise. For whatever the reasons—and they would make an 
interesting study in psychology—this doctrine of judicial supremacy came to be 
unquestioningly accepted by the great majority of the American people. The 
Constitution and the court became but two aspects of the same institution, like 
the Bible and the priesthood in the church of old. Indeed, question a “consti- 
tutional lawyer” about the validity of a proposed statute and he will answer by 
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predicting what the Supreme Court would do in the light of its past decisions 
and present membership. What the lawyer himself may think about it is entirely 
immaterial. 

But these fundamental faiths were shaken when the program of a very 
popular President was abruptly halted by the court in the name of the Consti- 
tution. Men began to have doubts. Was a constitution perfect which prevented 
the only competent government from dealing with pressing national problems ? 
Was a court all-wise which regarded minimum wage statutes as a deprivation 
of liberty “without due process of law”? Three answers to these and similar 
questions can be given. Some will conclude that the Constitution and the 
court are right, others that the Constitution has been partially outgrown and 
should be amended, and still others, including President Roosevelt, that the 
Constitution is all right but the court has erred in its interpretation. The books 
here reviewed do not purport to furnish the answers to these urgent questions, 
but they do provide data and critical arguments to help their readers make up 
their own minds. 

Dr. Beard first published his Economic Interpretation of the Constitution in 
1913 immediately after Theodore Roosevelt’s campaign for the recall of judi- 
cial decisions. It has now been republished without change, in the belief, as the 
author says in his new introduction, that it will prove of interest and value in 
the solution of the constitutional problems of today. 

The orthodox schoolbook story of the convention of 1787 is that it was com- 
posed of a group of disinterested, public-spirited men who were miraculously 
wise and prophetic in their foresight of things to come; and that these men 
drafted the best possible form of government for all groups of our population 
then and now. (Within the year I have heard a professor of law at one of our 
denominational universities say in all seriousness that the Constitution was 
divinely inspired.) It is this picture which Dr. Beard attacks. He does not im- 
pugn the good faith or ability of the “founding fathers,” but he does undertake 
to prove that their interests were considerably more immediate and tangible 
than we have been led to believe. 

The book starts with an economic survey of the United States during the 
1780’s. There were a number of rather well-defined “interests” whose demands 
on government were diverse and frequently antagonistic. In one group were the 
farmers of the north and the planters of the south, together with the artisans 
and laborers. They favored low taxes, and, as most of them had fallen into 
debt, legislative protection against their creditors in the form of moratoria and 
cheap paper money. On the other hand, there were the merchants, who fa- 
vored stable money, the strict enforcement of contracts, free interstate trade, and 
a national government strong enough to insure them a share in foreign trade ; 
the manufacturers, who wanted protection against imported foreign goods ; the 
speculators in public lands, who wanted the conflicting claims of the various 
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states settled and a strong central government to protect settlers against maraud- 
ing Indians; and the holders of governmental bonds, who wanted a national 
government with ample power of taxation which would assume and discharge 
these obligations. On the whole, the first group was in control of the state 
legislatures during this period. It can readily be seen whence came the demand 
for “a more perfect union.” 

Dr. Beard then examines the economic circumstances of each member of the 
convention and concludes that “the overwhelming majority of members, at 
least five-sixths, were immediately, directly, and personally interested in the 
outcome of their labors at Philadelphia, and were to a greater or less extent 
economic beneficiaries from the adoption of the Constitution.” He analyzes 
the Constitution and shows that the desires of the second group mentioned 
above were fulfilled at almost every point. The same split along economic lines 
appears clearly in the struggle for ratification. The most telling arguments pro 
and con were directed to men’s purses rather than their ideals. The proponents 
of change won only after a hard struggle and probably against the inclinations 
of a majority of the citizens. The author estimates that, because of property 
qualifications for the suffrage and the closeness of the contest in many states, 
only about one-sixth of all adult male citizens voted in favor of the Constitution. 
“The voice of the people,” indeed! 

Dr. Beard is content to state the facts as he dug them out of old documents 
and contemporaneous secondary sources. He points no moral and advocates 
no change, but he provides plenty of ammunition for those who are so in- 
clined. One finishes the book with an understanding of the historical congruity 
of the appearance of the Liberty League as the champion of the Constitution, 
and with a disquieting feeling that perhaps the American people were “sold a 
bill of goods” by the canny merchants of old Boston and Philadelphia. 

The Power to Govern is an argument for the proposition that the Constitu- 
tion was intended, and originally understood, to vest Congress with power to 
regulate the production of goods as well as their distribution and transportation 
“among the several states.” To prove their point the authors take us back 
to England in the late eighteenth century, when mercantilism was accepted in 
theory and practice, and the outlandish idea that the money-making activities 
of men could be better regulated by their own “enlightened self-interest” than 
by the state was advanced only by a few “radicals.” In those days the chief 
function of the state was conceived to be the enhancement of the total wealth 
of its citizens. This laudable end was to be attained by the simple expedient of 
exporting more goods in value than were imported; and to this end all gov- 
ernmental powers were devoted. Wars were frankly waged to secure sources of 
raw materials and markets for the wares fabricated from them. Protective 
tariffs and export subsidies were standard practices. The use of domestic luxuries 
was discouraged by excise taxes because such use would at once reduce the 
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exportable supply and foster a demand for higher wages at home. Wages were 
frequently fixed by law at low figures to prevent the increase of production 
costs which would jeopardize foreign markets. The planting of certain crops 
was forbidden and that of others encouraged. In short, mercantilism was “na- 
tional planning” in wig and knee breeches. 

As Dr. Beard has shown, the merchant group, by and large, was the motivat- 
ing force in the drafting and adoption of the United States Constitution. They 
no doubt shared the views of their contemporaries in the “Mother Country.” 
This is the foundation of Professor Hamilton’s convincing argument, which is 
also supported by more direct evidence, that the new government was intended 
to have all the powers necessary to carry out a mercantilist policy in all of its 
ramifications. He proves in one of his most interesting chapters that “com- 
merce” in those days had about the same meaning as does “industry” or “busi- 
ness” today, the latter terms being then almost never used in other than their 
original senses. 

But the meaning of words and men’s ideas of sound policy change, and 
when a century later Congress sought to curb monopoly, the Supreme Court 
gave the word “commerce” a much narrower meaning, limiting it to the dis- 
tribution and transportation of goods. This interpretation was the foundation 
of the recent NRA and Guffey Act decisions, which are the immediate points 
of the authors’ attack. They maintain that the court erroneously—as a matter 
of history—deprived Congress of its constitutional heritage. The criticism is 
probably valid, but it is likely that the result of the 1936 election and the 
activities of Mr. Lewis were more influential in persuading the court to give 
the commerce clause a broader meaning in the Wagner Act decisions. 

The Power to Govern is an excellent example of the correct historical ap- 
proach. To avoid error one must do much more than merely seek out original 
sources, he must recreate the whole environment of their authors. Professor 
Hamilton has done this well and entertainingly. The book is an example of one 
approach to the Constitution, but it is doubtful whether it is one which judges 
have either the time or the training to pursue. Moreover, there is much to be 
said for the proposition that the Constitution is reborn every day and should be 
interpreted in the light of the present. 

The thesis of The Supreme Court and the National Will is that the important 
constitutional decisions of the court, generally speaking, have been in accord 
with the dominant opinion of the time. Mr. Alfange does not maintain that the 
Supreme Court has responded to local or temporary trends in public opinion. 
He refers to the more fundamental beliefs which change only with the succes- 
sion of human generations. The nationalism of Marshall’s court coincided with 
the rapid expansion of the county in territory, population and trade. As the 
author observes, even Jefferson and Madison, preachers of strict construction 
though they were, felt called upon to extend greatly the sphere of federal 
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activity. The Jacksonian movement with its democratic emphasis on local self- 
government was reflected in Taney’s court. Then followed the judicial abdica- 
tion during the critical decade of the ’sixties, the reaction toward states’ rights in 
the ’seventies, and the triumph of laissez-faire in the ’nineties. The court rather 
consistently upheld the social legislation of the Theodore Roosevelt- Wilson era. 
The return to “normalcy” and Republicanism put Taft in the chief justice- 
ship. He promptly led a determined judicial attack upon nearly every new at- 
tempt to regulate industry, and there was little public protest. Mr. Alfange 
points out that the court under Hughes has been peculiarly sensitive to public 
opinion, shifting to the left or right as it senses the people’s will. Witness the 
rapidity with which the “mandate of 1936” was translated into the decisions of 
the past term. 

On the whole, then, the Supreme Court has performed the beneficial function 
of slowing down and smoothing out the inevitable change and expansion of 
governmental activities. There are, unfortunately, several items on the debit 
side of the ledger. The author recognizes their existence but, in my opinion, 
he minimizes their importance. Upon occasion the court has misconceived the 
will of the people, notably in the Dred Scott, First Legal Tender, and Income 
Tax cases—and quite possibly in the anti-New Deal decisions of 1935-6. The 
result is a dead loss from the standpoint of governmental efficiency. Moreover, 
since a great many decisions actually turn upon the court’s opinion as to the 
wisdom of the challenged legislation, the predilections and prejudices of the in- 
dividual justices and their knowledge of current conditions are of paramount 
importance. This and the co-existence of conflicting precedents render the 
accurate prediction of constitutional decisions practically impossible. Legisla- 
tures, administrators, and persons affected by novel legislation must all gamble 
on what the court’s verdict will be. It all boils down to the fact that the Supreme 
Court can be no better than its members. Unquestionably a court composed of 
wise and farseeing statesmen would be an unmitigated blessing to the country— 
but so would be a Congress so composed. 

Mr. Alfange has done a remarkably good job of describing the main features 
of the American doctrine of judicial supremacy and the place of the Supreme 
Court in our history. All of the important points are covered clearly and con- 
cisely. The book well deserves the first of the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial 
Awards which are to be bestowed annually upon what is deemed by the judges 
to be the best treatment for general readers of important national problems. 

Congress or the Supreme Court—Which Shall Rule America? is the second 
in the “University Debater’s Help Book Series.” It consists of a collection of 
arguments for and against the continuance of the present system of judicial 
supremacy. Professor Nichols, the editor, has prepared an analysis of proposed 
alternatives and a summary of the arguments pro and con. The bulk of the 
book is made up of excerpts, some from scholarly books and articles, but mostly 
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culled from the pages of the Congressional Record. As the book was published 
in 1935, it includes nothing from the recent debates and discussions of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to reorganize the Supreme Court. 

As a source for ready-prepared arguments for college debaters who are too 
busy or too lazy to work out their own arguments, this book has no doubt a 
considerable utility. It does have in it a great deal of value in the way of both 
factual information and critical discussion. But there is so much misinformation 
interspersed that it is decidedly not a safe book to turn to if one is seeking en- 
lightenment for oneself rather than ammunition to hurl at one’s opponents. 

Federal fustice is a chronicle of the office of attorney-general of the United 
States, written by the incumbent with the aid of one of his special assistants. It 
describes in detail the growth of the office from that of a part-time occupation 
for Baltimore lawyers to the present department of justice with its staff of hun- 
dreds, and outlines its present organization and duties. The bulk of the book, 
however, is an account of the leading cases in which the attorney general ap- 
peared before the Supreme Court as the representative of the United States. 
In the changing character of these cases one sees reflected the changing func- 
tions and problems of the federal government. The procession of adversaries— 
the Bank of the United States, slave traders and abolitionists, claimants under 
Spanish and Mexican land grants, the Pacific railroads, industrial monopolists, 
labor unions, bootleggers, and kidnapers—suggests much of our history. 

To me the most significant feature of the chronicle is the fact that in most of 
the cases the odds were all against the government. Its adversaries had the best 
lawyers in the country with ample funds and time for preparation. The attor- 
ney general was overworked and underpaid, and his staff was usually sadly 
inadequate. It is no wonder that the government has lost so many important 
legal battles, for courts decide cases as they are presented, not upon their in- 
trinsic merits. Our system might be aptly described as government by litigation ; 
almost every law must be enforced by judicial proceedings. This book makes 
more clear than ever why business so zealously defends judicial supremacy. 

Joun B. SHOLLEY. 


TRIUMPHANT PILGRIMAGE 
On Journey, by Vina Dutton Scupper. E. P. Dutton Company, $4. 
IDA SCUDDER is a tradition—not in the sense of a historic relic but of 
a living link with a dynamic past. It is not often that a tradition explains 
itself, but when one does, the event cannot fail to catch the attention and to 
hold the interest of those whose present life the tradition has enriched. Such an 
event is Miss Scudder’s autobiography. 
On Fourney would be a significant document if it were no more than the story 
of the social movements in which Miss Scudder has had a part. The history of 
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the higher education of women is clarified by her reminiscences of undergradu- 
ate life at Smith College and of her years as a teacher at Wellesley. She is a 
teacher by profession, by aptitude, by forty years of practice. Her book casts 
light on her power to inspire students, for she was herself inspired by the litera- 
ture she loved. She taught as she lives, zestfully and interestingly. The story of 
her experience would be profitable reading for any teacher, a contribution to 
the history of the profession. 

The settlement movement has in her a friend who recalls origins which will 
too soon be lost to memory. The labor movement in America would have 
been different had college idealists like Vida Scudder not participated in it. 
The church has been affected by the vigorous participation of sincere women, 
and the author’s account of the various aspects of its work, especially of its 
American Anglican branch, the Protestant Episcopal Church, is historically 
significant. 

The history of the World War is incomplete without the story of the reaction 
of the sincere Christians whose faith repudiated an “insidious materialism” in 
some pacifist thinking which “throws immortality out of the running.” Con- 
temporary peace movements will be strengthened by awareness of Miss Scud- 
der’s war-time conviction that “the only true pacifist is he who sees that no 
campaign against war can be effective which views war in isolation. . . . So 
long as conflicting interests are the ruling principle of the economic order it is 
hopeless to expect the political order to escape the curse of war.” 

But this autobiography is far more than a contribution to the history of cer- 
tain social movements of the past half century. It is fundamentally the self- 
revelation of a growing personality, finding herself in a world of challenging 
demands. At sixteen she was praying, ‘““God—if there be a God—make me a 
real person.” In her seventies she is saying, “Distress is transmuted into tri- 
umph. In ‘the witness of denial’ is the very leitmotif of my long pilgrimage, 
and the sense of nothingness which cursed my youth has lost its cogency, as the 
larger experience has received me into itself. Social coherence is the only possi- 
ble condition of real living. The dreamlike quality of illusion has gone; I in- 
habit reality at last.” 

The story of this triumphant pilgrimage takes its readers into far countries, 
distant in time and space, but near to the heart and mind of our author guide. 
She discovered at one time that her spirit seemed particularly at home in the 
Middle Ages and there she traveled with St. Francis and with St. Catherine, of 
whom she says that it was just like her “to send me back into active social work” 
in Boston in the twentieth century. Miss Scudder’s spiritual journey has spanned 
the centuries and brought her into fellowship with men and women in every 
land. Her report of the progress of her pilgrimage has the tonic quality of 


far horizons viewed from mountain heights in the company of trusted 
friends. 
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Miss Scudder has the gift of being earnest without being pedestrian. Life is 
a struggle, and meanwhile it is good fun! Her writing is epigrammatic, vivid. 
“There is no sweetness like the smart of love.” “Most people, particularly per- 
haps most women, would rather talk about their sins than not to talk about 
themselves at all.” “A creed is no wall; it is a gate leading into a new coun- 
try.” “Delusions are a stage which must be outgrown; ruthless awakening ac- 
companies our quest for reality. We are a disillusioned generation and I am 
glad, though it saddens me, to see so many people stopping with what should 
be merely a prelude.” ‘Devastating the spectacle of modern civilization ; but 
at least we know it to be devastating.” 

Thoughtful readers may disagree with Miss Scudder’s theological convictions. 
They will not all find “the catholic faith the only sound basis” for their social 
creed, nor the “most rational interpretation of the universe ever granted human 
thought.” They will not all put their faith in “the movement toward political 
socialism, in the pressure exerted by organized labor, and in the growing de- 
velopment of consumers’ cooperation,” but they will have renewed respect 
for these movements when they see their part in Miss Scudder’s social creed. 
They will be permanently grateful to the writer of this book, for none could 
fail in these troubled days to be glad to know a person who has achieved such 
invigorating serenity that she can say: “I wonder if Armageddon is really im- 
minent, if the black and yellow races will surge over the Caucasians, if fascism 
and communism will come to grips, with poor old democracy pleading like a 
scared spinster in the background. If such things are to happen, I should 
dearly like to be there. . . . I do not want to leave this exciting earthly scene ; 
I know that I must, before long, but at least I rejoice that before I go I have 
learned to trust my fellowmen. Nor can anyone with my religious outlook be 
otherwise than happy, for he believes himself in a world redeemed.” 

Mitprep H. McAFEE. 


AUGUSTINE ON A PEDESTAL 


Tue Mrinp or Latin CuristenDoM, by Epwarp Mort ey Pickman. Oxford University 
Press, $5. 
HIS weighty volume will make heavy reading even for one who has al- 
ready enjoyed a preliminary initiation into the mysteries of early Christian 
history. In preparation for his task Mr. Pickman has read or consulted a vast 
array of books, both modern and ancient, and he buttresses almost every page 
of his exposition with solid pillars of footnotes. All too rarely does one meet 
with a work that so amply exhibits the industry of its author. Manifestly, for 
him the research involved has been a labor of love and he generously admits 
his readers to the privacy of his workshop. Also, he modestly declines to claim 
authoritative status as either a classicist or a medievalist or a theologian. In 
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fact he confesses that, having been brought up in the “thin atmosphere of 
Unitarianism,” he has arrived at a state of mind utterly devoid of any trace 
of Christian faith. He aims to be neither its foe nor its champion, but an objec- 
tive observer. Throughout the book this attitude is consistently maintained. 

The period of history on which attention chiefly centers is that of the western 
Roman world from 373 A.D., when Ambrose became bishop of Milan, until the 
death of Pope Gelasius in the year 496. The author does not claim to have 
discovered any new historical data, nor does he wish us to imagine that he has 
depicted even the “accessible essentials” for a comprehensive knowledge of the 
period. He contents himself with a selective process, gleaning from a wide 
range of writers their findings on such topics as seem pertinent to his purpose 
in order that he may “indulge in meditations” on their discoveries. The main 
thesis that the volume is written to demonstrate seems to be that the “mind” of 
Latin Christendom attained is intellectual zenith in Augustine and thereafter 
rapidly sank into the approaching darkness of a night out of which the new 
dawn has not yet clearly emerged. 

The first chapter deals with preliminaries setting the stage, as it were, for a 
favorable display of the intellectual excellencies of Augustine. In the next 
place, the development and final content of the great African’s opinions are 
presented, mainly on the basis of his two best known works, the Confesstons and 
the City of God. A chapter on “Miracles” reveals the beginnings of the deca- 
dence from which Augustine is rescued with difficulty. He is found to have 
been “open-minded” on the subject: to have made God so exclusively the 
cause of every event that the miraculous and unmiraculous were indistinguish- 
able; or to have believed that a commonly accepted miracle was not wrought 
in defiance of nature but in a natural way as yet incomprehensible to man. 
To have thought otherwise would have been “inconsistent” with his doctrine 
that everything happened in accordance with the unalterable will of God. But 
was Augustine’s mind always so logically self-consistent! Then follow five 
additional and very informing chapters: “The Bishops,” “Justice on Earth,” 
“Free Will,” “Monasticism,” and “The Papacy,” in all of which the Christian 
mind is seen moving gradually away from the Augustinian devotion to a uni- 
fied system of thought. A more dualistic type of thinking gained currency, 
allowing the temporal and the eternal, the material and the spiritual, to become 
distinct and rival interests, with the result that the Christian mind expended its 
energies in seeking to escape from the stress and strain of material existence by 
monastic renunciation and meritorious disciplines, and by the domination of 
the divinely established ecclesiastical institution over all temporal affairs. “Reve- 
lation had dwindled to a whisper—into the pope’s ear.” 

One closes the book with mingled feelings. Every serious reader must feel 
that the perusal of these pages has been a real therapeutic. Their erudition is 
a powerful stimulant toward the cultivation of industrious scholarship. Yet 
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occasionally the medicine may aggravate more pains than it will alleviate. It 
certainly contains a few irritating ingredients. Items that have been culled 
widely from secondary authorities are sometimes tainted by the divergent 
points of view represented by the authors cited. More distressing still is the 
inclusion of opinions now grown musty with time but repeated or refurbished 
without any apparent awareness of their doubtful validity. In fact the central 
thesis of the book looks suspiciously like the now discredited old-fashioned 
Protestant theory of ancient Christian history, depicted as a primitive excel- 
lence plunged into error and disgrace by the rise of the Roman Catholic Church. 
On the other hand, Arians, Pelagians and other dissenting groups of Christians 
in the ancient world remain sufficiently shady characters, or at any rate suffi- 
ciently incompetent intellectually, to suit the traditional orthodox apologist, 
whether he is Protestant or Catholic. It would seem as if the author’s reading 
on the doctrinal controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries has been done 
mainly in French Catholic books (e.g., Duchesne, Tixeront, Batiffol). 

When one is expounding the “mind” of a period it is only natural that his- 
tory should be given psychological interpretation. The conscientious historian 
strives to reconstruct an accurate picture of the thinking of his characters. This, 
however, cannot be accomplished by simply setting their phrases into the intel- 
lectual framework of our own times ; the interpreter must re-live the experiences 
and activities of his historical personages. Their “mind” becomes intelligible 
only as it is seen a-making under the impact of the various forces that 
belong to the specific environments toward which they react in real life. This 
necessity has been recognized in the present work, a fact which accounts for 
the writing of a 655-page text on a century that was not especially prolific in 
new ideas. But, quite properly, the author has repeatedly turned aside to review 
the contemporary scene in its political, civic, economic, cultural, philosophical 
and religious aspects. The wealth of descriptive detail with which these matters 
are often presented constitutes one of the chief merits of the volume. 

It seems a little strange that more account should not have been taken of the 
Christian cultus itself as a formative influence in shaping the Christian mind. 
To discuss ideas about baptism, the Eucharist and other ritual ceremonies, 
without fundamental reference to the influence of the liturgical rites upon the 
mind and emotions of the devotee, is a common but none the less deplorable 
procedure on the part of our historians of Christian doctrine. Generally speak- 
ing, Christian acts were father to Christian thoughts, at least for the rank and 
file of the church membership in the fifth century. Especially was it true of the 
West that practical interests took precedence over speculative issues ; and even 
in the East a truer insight into the great Christological controversies might have 
been attained if more attention had been devoted to the popular Christian con- 
cern with the rites of the cult. But in this respect Mr. Pickman is not more 
blameworthy than the respectable guides whom he followed. 
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Augustine was undoubtedly the great intellectual light of fifth century Chris- 
tendom. But even his greatness hardly justifies the seeming effort to set him on 
so high a pedestal that his feet remain unsoiled by the common clay thee 
which men plodded in that age. While he is praised as a true “empiricist, the 
operation of his mental processes appears to move forward in accordance with 
an inner self-sufficiency of thinking that makes him virtually immune from the 
vagaries of his contemporaries. Is this picture true to reality? Is it not, rather, 
one of Augustine’s greatest distinctions that he was so unusually sensitive to 
formative influences operating within his environment that sometimes it would 
not be unfair to call him in the best sense an opportunist? The accident that 
drew him into service as a bishop at Hippo Regius and imposed upon him the 
necessity of defending the Catholic ecclesiastical institution, the flight of refu- 
gees from Italy following Alaric’s invasion of that territory, and other crucial 
events of the time probably had as much to do with the making of Augustinian 
theology as did any supposable native possession of pure ideas. And in the realm 
of logical consistency, Pelagius is hardly inferior to Augustine. But if greatness 
is measured in terms of functional efficiency within the concrete setting where a 
man labors at contemporary problems, certainly the palm must be awarded 
to the deservedly famous African divine. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE. 


SOUTHERN TRADITION IN THE TEST TUBE 


Tue WoMEN OF THE CONFEDERACY, by Francis B. Simkins and James W. Patton. 
Garrett & Massie, Inc., $3. : 
It’s A Far Cry, by Rosert W. Winston. Henry Holt @ Company, $3. 
N these two books a mirror is held up to the south by southerners born and 
bred within the section’s ideology. The scientific objectivity of the first is 
fairly matched in its fearlessness by the heart-searching honesty of the second. 
In sequence the two works might well constitute an advanced course in realism 
for the south’s blind worshipers of the past. 

In The Women of the Confederacy two professors of history have in a care- 
fully documented study succeeded in recapturing the spirit of exaltation which 
characterized the women of the south during the unhappiest period of our 
nation’s history. That the war between the states was a tragic mistake on both 
sides has long been realized by thoughtful students. That the passionate devo- 
tion of the south’s womanhood to a beautiful dream of idealized existence had 
much to do with precipitating the crisis of fratricidal war is clearly brought out 
in this joint work. That the sacrificial devotion of these same women made 
possible the prolongation of the struggle far beyond the limits of obvious defeat 
is here supported with evidence that is unassailable. The women of the Con- 
federacy must undoubtedly be charged with a large share of the blame for the 
attempted secession, and with a yet larger share of responsibility for sustaining 
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the unequal and sanguinary conflict through its four agonized years of accumu- 
lating disaster. 

The book is attractively bound in Confederate grey homespun. There is a 
thorough listing of source material, with complete index. In the matter of 
scholarly exactitude the book leaves nothing to be desired. Its illustrations, 
while few, are excellent and genuine products of the period. A reliable and 
informative compilation of the facts surrounding the hopes, anxieties, agonies 
and efforts of the women of the Confederacy, it will prove of great interest to 
those whose childhood fell within the period of reconstruction, as was the case 
with this reviewer. It will also interest those women of the south who have 
striven through the years to keep fresh the spirit of a “lost cause.” 

The book has value as a source of anti-war argument, and for those who are 
able to look objectively at the past of their parents it will tend to bring dis- 
illusionment. As a result of having read it we cannot but ask whether the 
glamorous “Old South” ever existed in its boasted perfection, except as a pas- 
sionate idealization of a culture which, however lovely on its surface, was sus- 
tained by the sweat and blood of enslaved millions. Through rifts in the 
backdrop of the pageant of southern chivalry are to be had glimpses of an ugly 
human exploitation. If the masters of the Old South cared little for money, 
they nevertheless cared profoundly for a grace of living which was to be had 
only at a cruel price. 

The zeal of the southern women displayed itself most plainly in their 
resourcefulness in supporting themselves and supplying the army from their 
almost manless plantations. Shut off from outside sources by an effective 
blockade they grew crops, spun cloth, tanned leather, and with the help of their 
faithful slaves made clothing, shoes, harness, medicines and other hospital 
supplies, and even munitions. “With her own labor, supplemented by that of 
her slaves, a South Carolina woman supplied an entire company of soldiers 
with its necessities, and another woman in the same state was able, through her 
own efforts, to clothe a company with wool that was grown, carded and spun on 
her own plantation. One woman made five hundred cartridges in a single fall. 
Mrs. John T. Johnson of Madison county, Mississippi, from her home furnish- 
ings turned her silks into banners, her carpets into blankets, and her linens into 
bandages and gauzes.” Products that customarily come from factories were 
turned out in marvelous abundance and variety by soldiers’ aid societies, which 
had been organized all over the south. 

The chapters devoted to the anguish and tears of an almost universal be- 
reavement need to be read to be appreciated, as does that on‘the acceptance of 
defeat. Unless one was privileged to know at first hand the undefeated spirit of 
those women who had lived through the war, the facts set forth in this book 
seem fantastic. The authors say: “Observers noted that a distinct difference 
existed between the attitudes of the two sexes in the south toward their con- 
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querors in the months immediately following the overthrow of the Confeder- 
acy. The southern women were bitter and unforgiving. Their blinds were 
closed and curtains drawn in many cities.” 

In the last chapter, “Adjustment and Recovery,” the story of the brave part 
southern women played in rehabilitating their beloved section is but touched 
on. This theme ought to be fully developed because it embodies a record of 
heroism that outshines the story of devotion in war. While the war lasted the 
men of the southern armies won and held the passionate loyalty of their women 
through their undaunted bravery. Many of them no longer deserved such 
adulation when they succumbed to that decadence which is the aftermath of 
all wars. Many frail women who had never before done hard work courage- 
ously shouldered not only the heavy burdens of poverty-stricken homes, but took 
on the duties and responsibilities of their demoralized husbands and brothers. 
This they did while rearing worthy sons and daughters to assume the leadership 
of the “New South.” 

In It’s a Far Cry a distinguished North Carolina jurist tells the story of his 
own life which was lived in its prime through the eventful years of reconstruc- 
tion. The author introduces himself as a four-year-old slave owner at the time 
Sherman’s triumphant army passed through Springfield, the refugee plantation 
of the Winstons, in 1865. He grew up under the horror of the Freedman’s Bu- 
reau and Carpet Bagger rule. As a half-grown boy he saw the south rid itself 
of these blights as white supremacy was re-established. In his words, “the 
whites then banded themselves together and created the ‘Solid South’—a mere 
rubber stamp endorsing any movement labeled ‘White Supremacy.’ ” 

Young Winston entered the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill in 
1875, when it first reopened after the war, to graduate in 1879. He says of him- 
self at this time: “Though I was moved by southern prejudices growing out of 
Appomattox, reconstruction, and the enfranchisement of the Negro, I was not 
overwrought by them.” In 1882 he took a law degree from the same school. 
When one remembers the liberal leadership that distinguishes this great southern 
university, Judge Winston’s independence of thought becomes more under- 
standable. He goes so much further, however, than any of his contemporaries 
in attaining an objective attitude toward that which underlies the solidarity of 
the south that Chapel Hill seems an insufficient explanation. Years of observa- 
tion in office and court, as attorney and judge, a critical mind and a relentless 
honesty are what have led this born conservative into the ranks of social liberals. 
It is striking that when over sixty, nearly forty years after graduating in law, 
Judge Winston retired from practice and re-entered his alma mater as a fresh- 
man, to study philosophy and become a professional writer. 

In presenting his theory of interracial comity, he goes back to the beginning 
of relations between owner and slave in this country. The whites then looked 
on the dark Savage as belonging to a lower order, and they sought to help and 
improve their servitors within obvious limits. A seeming lapse in religious and 
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political ideals was justified on the theory that the slave was not human, but 
rather a high order of jungle brute. This excused both ownership of Negroes 
and illicit sex relations with their women. The progeny of such mating, bearing 
the maternal stigma, fell of necessity into the lower category. By such rational- 
ization the superior white stock might be kept pure. This specious reasoning has 
passed into post-bellum uncritical opinion and is still widely held as a theory in 
the south. The judge thinks the bestowal of citizenship on Negroes has brought 
to an end widespread sexual relations between the races. He sees in mulatto 
parentage on both sides an explanation of the continued increase in the number 
of Negroes of mixed blood. 

Judge Winston sees but four possible alternatives. First, amalgamation, 
which he rejects as undesirable ; second, expatriation, which he favors; third, 
extermination, which is out of the question among civilized people; finally, that 
servitude which is the curse of the present-day south. He cites history in proof 
of the unfeasibility of parallel racial societies. Although he admits the strength 
of the evidence that amalgamation would not be detrimental, he still cannot 
accept fusion of bloods as a solution. 

He favors a Negro colony, or independent republic, and is fruitful in sug- 
gestions as to likely and available locations for such an experiment. He considers 
with hesitation the cost of transporting twelve million people and setting up a 
new economy on such a vast scale, but he is finally undaunted by the magnitude 
of the undertaking. He also develops the idea of a redistribution of Negroes 
throughout the whole nation, so as to relieve the present concentration in the 
south. It is here that the judge’s idealism seems to stumble, for he would ap- 
parently evade ultimate settlement by spreading the vexation thinly as a minor 
difficulty everywhere. 

His concern is more for the liberation of the south from a deadening incubus 
than for social justice to a race which has served his own loyally and well for 
generations. He admits that in the heyday of his political career he subscribed 
unqualifiedly to the slogan, “This is a white man’s country.” “We knew the 
south was in a blind alley. The Negro question prevented discussion, prevented 
liberty of speech, prevented free ballot. White supremacy must be maintained 
at whatever cost. When the Negro was disfranchised, peace ensued. Yet the 
price of peace came high. It cost bloodshed and rioting—the usual price of 
white supremacy, whether in Ethiopia or Egypt, in South Africa or in the 
southern states.” 

The high point in the life of the author, as far as creative work is concerned, 
was when he delivered his “A Garland for Ashes” address -before the state bar 
association in the auditorium of Duke University. His theme was the need of 
freeing the south from its prejudices regarding the Negro and the Civil War. In 
his peroration he said: “T insist that white immigration be invited, and 
the black man be encouraged to disperse ; that mob law and sectional bitterness 
be eradicated ; that Civil War societies, north and south, be requested to dis- 
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band.” While the brilliant audience received this speech courteously and 
patiently, the press of the section unloosed the thunder of outraged pride on the 
speaker’s venerable head. 

The members of the United Daughters of the Confederacy might first read 
The Women of the Confederacy that they may savor to the full the historically 
reliable story of their mothers and grandmothers under the blight of civil war. 
After which they should read Judge Winston’s autobiography and act on his 
solemn advice by disbanding forever. 
BRADNER J. Moore. 


THE CHURCH’S CONTEMPORARY ROLE 


Cuurcu AND STATE IN THE Mopern Worn, edited by Henry Prrney VAN Dusen. 
Harper and Brothers, $2. 
Tue Cxurcy anp Its Function in Soctety, by W. A. Visser ’t Hoort and J. H. Op- 
waM. Willett, Clark and Company, $2. 
OTH of these books are concerned with central issues of the Oxford Con- 
ference. The first contains the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1937. The 
foreword explains that the committee in charge of the Rauschenbusch Lecture- 
ship at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School this year decided to have five 
men deliver lectures and conduct a panel discussion on a central theme. The 
subject of “Church and State in the Modern World” was chosen with the 
approaching Oxford Conference explicitly in mind. 

The plan of having several lecturers rather than one may be successful under 
certain conditions and it may have appeared so to those who were privileged to 
hear them. The book, however, has at least two shortcomings. In the first 
place, all the lecturers have the same general point of view so that differences 
are mostly superficial and never basic. It would seem that more light could 
have been thrown on the subject had one of the lecturers come, let us say, from 
a Lutheran background, one from the Roman Catholic, one from the Anglican, 
and the others from what we conceive to be the dominant Protestant tradition 
in America. In the second place, since the point of view is similar throughout, 
the reader feels that the work would have been more significant if any one of 
the very capable contributors had been allowed to expand his chapter into a 
book. Each of the chapters, as it stands, seems rather sketchy and introductory. 
The panel discussion does not entirely answer this objection ; indeed the dis- 
cussion on the nature of the church never quite escapes the elementary level 
and at times is even confused. 

These criticisms are, for the most part, aimed at the general plan of the 
lectureship. Within these limitations each chapter is well done. Professor Van 
Dusen has compressed the familiar story of the historic development of the 
church-state relationship into forty pages, pointing out fairly successfully the 
issues which emerge particularly in the contemporary American scene. Pro- 
fessor Calhoun has an illuminating essay in which he defines the nature of 
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patriotism or political loyalty, and of devotion to God or religious loyalty. 
Having defined his concepts clearly he examines the possible conflicts and rela- 
tionships between these two types of loyalty. Professor Chamberlain’s contri- 
bution is that of defining the nature of the modern state with which the church 
has to deal. He emphasizes the parallel between political democracy and the 
democratic organization of the churches, and then points out how weak our 
churches would be in the face of a possible systematic anti-religious program 
fostered by the state. If this situation should arise “there would be need for a 
sharper emphasis on leadership in the churches. . . . A strongly centralized 
government would call for a strongly centralized church.” Professor Coffin’s 
chapter deals with the church-state relation on the problem of education. Dr. 
Cavert also writes about this and other questions, the most interesting part of 
his chapter being a series of illustrations of “points of tension” between church 
and state in America. This book certainly shows that the issue under discussion 
was by no means settled for all time, even in America, by the “separation of 
church and state” formula. 

The Church and Its Function in Society is an Oxford Conference book, and 
in preparing his chapters Dr. Oldham had the opportunity of consulting the 
preliminary drafts of the papers read at the conference. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft 
has given an excellent summary of the various doctrinal conceptions of the 
church and of the relation between church and society in a number of historic 
situations. This survey raises the question as to whether there is any such thing 
as the church or whether there are merely churches. The dilemma which Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft finds is that “we are . . . obliged to recognize our disagreement 
as to the nature of the church as well as our agreement as to the reality of the 
church.” In stating the meaning of this dilemma there is a note of enlightened 
conservatism which pervades the whole of the book. “This means, not that we 
should cease to work for unity, but that we should cease to try to force the 
issue of unity. Our present impasse is a sign that unity cannot be made by 
men, but can be acknowledged and received only when God actually gives it. 
It is with unity as with all the gifts of God: we can prepare for it, we can pray 
for it, we can watch for it, but we cannot bring it into being. Unity is not 
achieved; but it happens when men listen together to God, and when he is 
willing to give it to them.” 

One may not find in Dr. Oldham’s chapters a completely satisfying state- 
ment of “the function of the church in society,” but he will find a stimulating 
discussion of what is involved in making the church fulfil its proper function. 
Most important of all appears to be the relation of theology to the social prob- 
lem, the restatement of the Christian faith and its significance for the modern 
world. When church leaders assemble for the purpose of getting theological 
unity they may grow weary of the enterprise and resolve to neglect theory and 
“apply Christian principles” to the social order. But when these same church- 
men attempt to define what purpose the church should serve in society they are 
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inevitably forced to a reconsideration of the meaning of the Christian faith. It 
is this which becomes very apparent in the book under discussion. 
The dilemma is well put by Dr. Oldham: “A statement in one of the earlier 
drafts of this paper—that perhaps the chief need of the church today to equip 
it for fulfilment of its mission to society is a theology—provoked much inter- 
esting comment. The laymen almost without exception who commented on 
the paper seized on the statement with avidity and expressed their warm 
agreement. . . . A distinguished theologian, on the other hand, expressed his 
unqualified dissent.” Here is found on the one hand the weariness of the 
theologian and on the other hand the awareness on the part of laymen that 
“action is often impeded and paralyzed by lack of clarity in regard to the con- 
duct demanded of a Christian in the practical affairs of life.” 
Howarp B. JEFFERSON. 


ARMCHAIR ECONOMICS 


Turee YEARS OF THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION, by Epwin G. Nourse, 
Joserpu S. Davis and Joun D. Brack. The Brookings Institution, $3.50. 
ANY of the publications of the Brookings Institution have a lucid, simple 
style which, above all other characteristics, guarantees them an audi- 
ence. This is not the case with the present volume. If it were so, the reviewer’s 
task would have been at once more pleasant and more accurately performed. 
Is it too much to ask that economists cease to entertain one another and the 
general public with sentences like this: “On this conceptual plane, also, we ac- 
cept the view that organized action of government is in our modern technical 
and institutional situation necessary to effect such adjustment on a socially 
satisfactory plane.” And again, “In any case where demand is such that the 
quantity used will not be curtailed as the price is increased (in other words, 
where demand is completely inelastic), a price rise will necessitate a propor- 
tionate increase in consumers’ expenditures for the product.” A millennium 
will be achieved when all those who have a message for the world believe that 
if it is to be effective, it must be simply told. 

As a compendium of information about the workings of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration this book is without price. As we are told on the 
jacket, this research project “began within a month after the passage of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to study its working from day to day.” Those 
engaged in the study had unexampled chance for current observation and help 
from government officials. The narrative is complete and accurate. 

The horizons of the study are limited. Perhaps the current nature of the 
material used is partly responsible; daily contact with the event is likely to 
make detachment difficult. The director’s preface says: “Our conclusions 
take the form of interpretations of the actual play of economic forces under 
the new institutional situations, definitions of issues, and setting up of alterna- 
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tives, rather than condemnation or recommendation of the AAA in its en- 
tirety or even of particular ones of its varied procedures under all circum- 
stances.” That is to say, “We are going to describe this thing as best we can, 
but we will positively and rigorously refrain from critical evaluation.” To the 
collectivist it means that the whole thing is contracted into the capitalist frame- 
work. Partial and detailed modification is suggested at many points, but there 
is no real exploration of the obvious alternative to the whole price-ridden sys- 
tem. A “dark outlook” means low prices for farm products; “recovery” means 
rising prices. Can we never persuade these earnest, hard-working economists 
of the Brookings Institution that they might strengthen and freshen their con- 
tribution by exploring collectivist theories? The truth of the matter is that 
they believe in planned scarcity ; they either cannot or will not admit the pos- 
sibility of an economy of plenty. 

It is true that, in his supplementary statement, John D. Black does occasion- 
ally say with King Agrippa: “Almost thou persuadest me. ...”” Thus, on page 
495: “So long as we have an economic system that works so badly at times 
that millions of willing workers are idle while food is so cheap that producers 
of it cannot buy other necessities, government must stand ready in its own 
defense to break through the jam and take the distribution of food into its own 
hands.” Again, he suggests that a partial solution may perhaps be sought in 
government development of agricultural cooperatives. But in the main the book 
is so delimited by existing practice that the effect is static, not dynamic. 

Even within its own frame, the volume cannot be absolved of illogical and 
evasive thinking. The pages that discuss the proper functions of the AAA in 
prosperous times seem to this reviewer open to both charges. The authors say, 
in effect, that there should be no production control when times are good; we 
should then watch, and get ready, so that we may correct the evils of good 
times intelligently when trouble begins. Here is negation of principle, reason- 
ing in a vacuum, armchair economics at its worst. The final remark is that 
“we would not advocate calling out the fire department to sprinkle the lawn.” 
To that the rejoinder is that the sprinkler system has not yet succeeded in 


putting out the smoldering fire. 
LouIsE PEARSON MITCHELL. 


AGRARIAN COMMUNISM IN MEXICO 


Tue Emo, Mexico’s Way Out, by Eyter N. Smmpson. University of North Carolina 
Press, $5. 

HEN the Spaniards arrived in Mexico in 1519, they found the Indians 

living collectively in communal village units, to which the Spaniards 

gave the name “ejidos,” using the term which in Spain was applied to the un- 
cultivated lands, collectively held, outside the agrarian communities. The 
Mexican ejido was the fundamental social unit of Indian life. The village com- 
munity of a few hundred souls held its lands—cultivated, woodland and pas- 
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turage—in common, and sowed, cultivated and harvested them in common. 
The title to these communal lands was vested in the community, and no land 
could be sold or pledged. The village community assumed responsibility for 
the welfare of all its members. The able-bodied men and women did the work, 
the children and the aged were cared for. This primitive communism seems to 
have worked well, although it had not been as highly developed in Mexico as 
in Peru. 

The ejido persisted in Mexico in spite of all the hostile forces. The con- 
querors broke up many of these communal villages, but the country was great 
and many villages escaped. The church, the greatest landlord in Mexico, 
proved an enemy of the ejido. Even the reformers of the middle nineteenth 
century—Benito Juarez and others—helped to destroy the ejido. These thought 
that the Indian would profit by the private ownership of land. But it was left 
to Porfirio Diaz to all but end the ejido system. He admired the example of the 
United States, and thought that the division of the Indian lands would en- 
courage immigration from Europe. He was sure, as many in the United States 
were sure, that the only good Indian is a dead Indian. By the end of his 
regime in 1910, the ejido was virtually destroyed, and the Indians were little 
better than slaves upon the haciendas which had been created out of the liqui- 
dation of the ejido system. 

The Mexican revolution, which is the loose term for all the things which 
have been going on in Mexico since 1910, has finally determined upon the 
restoration of the ejido as the basis of agrarian life. For twenty years, off and 
on, Mexico has been taking the land from the great holders and restoring it to 
the reconstituted ejido communities. At times this process has been pushed 
with considerable vigor, and then has lagged, and almost stopped. For a brief 
period in 1925-27, under the leadership of President Calles, much land was 
actually seized and distributed, but from 1927 to 1935 little was done. Now, 
with Lazaro Cardenas as president, Mexico returns to its enthusiasm for the 
ejido. The necessary land is being expropriated in all parts of the republic. 
The old ejidos are being rapidly reorganized and new ones are actually being 
created. 

The land which is now being taken is the best in the republic. During the 
earlier days of agrarian reform the tendency was to take the poor land and to 
leave untouched the holdings of the best land. Now this is changed. The 
seizure last year of La Laguna, an area of a million acres in the states of 
Durango and Coahuila, possibly the richest agricultural land in the republic, 
stirred much discussion. It had been held chiefly by twelve families, but from 
now on it will be owned by some one hundred thousand Mexicans. The latest 
news from Mexico (May, 1937) indicates that President CArdenas proposes 
to push his land program into the rich lands which lie on the west coast just 
south of Arizona. This is the most daring move of all, for those west coast 
lands have long been pre-empted by American interests. 
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Dr. Simpson has given us the story of the backgrounds and the foregrounds 
of Mexico’s agrarian question with rare skill and charm. This book represents 
the fruit of his seven years in Mexico, during which he explored widely and 
intelligently. His case studies of definite ejidos, in which the stories of their 
past and present meet, stand as something quite new in writing on Mexico. His 
endless and accurate charts and tabulations will afford delight to students who 
have hitherto been unable to get at the facts. And best of all, the book is 
written with a grace rare in a work of such solid scholarship. 

Husert HeErrinc. 


HEBREW LIFE AND LITERATURE 


Tue Heprew Herirace, by Cuartes W. Harris. Abin gdon Press, $2.50. 


Tue Orp Testament, Its Maxine anp Meantnc, by H. WHEELER Rosinson. C. okesbury 
Press, $2. 


Hesrew Reticion, Irs Oricin anp DevELopMENT, by W. O. E. Orstertey and THEOo- 

porE H. Rozinson. The Macmillan Company, $3. 

A am APPROACH TO THE Psatms, by W. O. E. Orstertey. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

2.50. 
Op TestaMeEntT Reucion, by Evmer A. Leste. Abingdon Press, $2. 
ABRAHAM: Recent Discoveries AND HeBrew Onricins, by Sir Leonard Woo LLey. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, $3. 
HE literature dealing with the Semitic world and particularly with the 
story of the Hebrews has been abundant and rewarding during the past five 
years. The work of archaeologists in many areas of the ancient world, the 
elaborate and painstaking examination of historical and textual sources, and 
the utilization of the resources of comparative religion have provided students 
of the Old Testament with rich reserves of fact for purposes of fresh interpreta- 
tion. With all this new accumulation of material, however, it can hardly be 
said that the lines of biblical scholarship have shifted to any marked extent. 
Some radical views have been advanced, which have received as yet little recog- 
nition from competent authorities. Similarly, efforts have been made by con- 
servatives to revert to precritical opinions, but without disturbing the established 
conclusions of experts. There has been steady advance in the mastering of 
details not hitherto understood, both on historical and textual lines. 

Two fields of research especially have contributed helpfully to Semitic studies 
of late. One is that of pre-Hebrew culture, which is now seen to have furnished 
a background for the cultural life of the people of the Old Testament age. The 
contribution of Egypt to this phase of religious development was set forth with 
eloquence and scholarship by Dr. Breasted in his work, The Dawn of Con- 
science, in 1933. The area was widened by the remarkable excavations at Ras 
Shamra in northern Syria, which have been discussed by T. J. Meck in Hebrew 
Origins, by Max Loehr in A History of Religion in the Old Testament, and by 
Graham and May in Culture and Conscience, all published last year and re- 
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viewed in the last issue of this magazine. Much other material on the same 
theme has appeared in book or journal form. 

The other helpful source has been the field of comparative mythology, where 
Fraser and Jevons pioneered and many writers have followed. It is apparent, 
as these experts have shown, that there was a pattern myth of very ancient 
origin, with standard features, of which the chief related to the creation, the 
victorious combat of the group god with the evil powers, the sacred marriage, 
the death and resurrection of the god, the triumphal procession in which the 
king of the land plays the part of the god, with other deities following. This 
myth is discovered to have had a prominent place in the cultic activities of 
nearly all the peoples of the Near East and of the Mediterranean basin. In 
Babylonia it included as chief participants Marduk, Ishtar or Astarte, and 
Tammuz, of whom mention is made in the Hebrew records (Ezek. 8:14) ; in 
Egypt it was Osiris, Isis and Horus; in Syria it was Aphrodite and Adonis; in 
Greece it was Demeter (Ceres) and Persephone. Some or all of the aspects of 
this fable are found in the traditions of the races near and east of the Great Sea, 
and persisted into imperial times. They were in fact the foundation myths of 
the mystery religions. These two bodies of material are freely and helpfully 
drawn upon in the recent volumes. 

Dr. Harris is chaplain of Lafayette College and professor of religion in that 
institution. He has provided a work which is well adapted to the use of college 
classes. The material is selected with care, and is presented in an attractive 
form. The beginnings of the discussion lie far back in the primitive ages of race 
origins. The development of religion is traced from the ages of tree, stone and 
stream worship. Semitic customs are described, including sacrifice, magic and 
totems, together with the beginnings of law, as found among the Hebrews in 
Exodus 34. A chapter is devoted to the excavation and decipherment of 
Babylonian records, including the traditions of creation and the flood, and their 
influence upon Hebrew life. In a similar manner the story of Egypt is told, 
and its contribution to Israel is described, particularly the value of Ikhnaton’s 
experiment in the promotion of monotheism. Then the evolution of Hebrew 
history and religion are presented, with comments upon the leadership of Moses, 
the conflict between the work of the prophets and the leaders of the fertility 
cults, including bull and serpent worship, and a survey of the literature of the 
Old Testament. Perhaps the least valuable and relevant chapters are those 
dealing with Zoroastrian and Greek contemporary literature and religion, which 
somewhat unduly increase the extent of the survey. Helpful bibliographies 
follow the chapters and close the work. 

The volume by Professor Robinson is the first of a series in the London 
Theological Library, which is to deal with the Bible, the Christian church, 
Christian worship and the Christian ministry. As its name implies, the book is 
devoted particularly to the making of the Old Testament, and its treatment of 
the literary activities involved in the composition of the collection is valuable. 
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The student of the Bible is interested to know the story of the writing materials 
and processes which have contributed to the making of the Book. There is a 
rapid examination of the historical narratives, including the three sections, the 
Pentateuch, the “former-prophets,” and the work of the Chronicler, including 
Ezra and Nehemiah. In the second of these much is made of what is called 
“The Court History of David” (2 Sam. 9-20), a convenient suggestion. In the 
third the priority of Nehemiah to Ezra is rightly emphasized, and the fact that 
the latter probably arrived in Jerusalem about 397 B.c., in the reign of the 
second Artaxerxes (rather than the first) is properly urged. 

The work of the prophets is discussed under such headings as morality and 
religion, the divine transcendence, the day of the Lord, corporate individual- 
ism, sacramentalism and evangelism, and the volume closes with the story of 
the contribution of prophecy to religion, and its gradual decline and absorption 
into apocalypticism. The chapters that follow deal with the Psalms, the Wis- 
dom literature, the law books and the canon. The treatment throughout is 
concise but adequate for rapid review of the field. An appendix presents a 
critical analysis of the various books, with a classification of sources. The book 
is up to date and dependable. 

The work by Professors Oesterley and Robinson is the most extensive of the 
recent treatments of Hebrew history and religion. It was published originally 
in 1930, but has been considerably revised and somewhat expanded. It deals 
with the same general themes as the other works on the Old Testament and the 
Semites, but in a much more detailed and extensive manner. It goes more fully 
into background and psychology than the other works. Beginning with the 
earliest stages of religious belief it traces the origin and progress of religion up 
through the pre-animistic, animistic and polytheistic stages, dealing successively 
with totemism, tabu, magic, ancestor worship, the cult of the dead, necromacy 
and the early theories of the after life. In each case a religious practice is con- 
sidered from the point of view of general prevalence, and then the evidences of 
its existence in Israel are given. This survey of Semitic ideas and usages which 
found their way into the Hebrew cultus occupies the first hundred pages of the 
work, and is of marked archaeological interest. 

The second section of the book deals with the actual history and religion of 
Israel. The exodus is described as a journey across the so-called Sinaitic penin- 
sula to the gulf of Akaba, in whose vicinity the sacred mount of the law is 
placed. At this place is located the deliverance from the sea and the Egyptian 
host. It is highly probable that Sinai was somewhere in this eastern part of the 
peninsula—certainly not in the region far to the south, where tradition has 
located it, and where, as the authors of the book insist, every piece of evidence 
in the Bible forbids its location. On the other hand their reconstruction of the 
“crossing of the sea” is highly fanciful. It is not likely that an Egyptian army 
would have crossed the peninsula, a journey of a hundred and fifty miles, to 
pursue a few hundred escaping Hebrews. It is much more probable that the 
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waters which were crossed were some portion of the “bitter lakes,” on the im- 
mediate eastern frontier of Egypt. Whether Horeb and Sinai were the same 
mountain, or whether the one was volcanic and located in Midian and the other 
was in the vicinity of Kadesh are questions on which the authors seem to have 
fixed opinions, but they need not be set down here. 

The remainder of the second part of the book and the whole of the third 
deal with the monarchy, the prophetic period and the “exile.” The latter, ae 
the conventional custom, is treated as if it were a fixed period, with a “return 
of the Hebrews from the east to reconstruct the ruined state. 

Another book by Professor Oesterley presents what the author terms a “fresh 
approach to the Psalms.” By this term is evidently meant merely a recent treat- 
ment, for the method and the material are not particularly new. There is a 
tendency to assign to the Psalms earlier dates than most modern scholars have 
approved. The number of so-called “pre-exile” hymns is large. The exile is 
treated as in the book just noticed. There are no Maccabean Psalms, according 
to Dr. Oesterley’s conjecture. The Messianic element is found to be more ex- 
tensive and important than most recent commentators make it. The religious 
values of the collection are admirably set forth. An interesting section deals 
with the music of the Psalms, both in the temple and the synagogue services. 
This is a feature of the subject to which little attention has been given hitherto. 
In dealing with the Psalm superscriptions the effort is made to treat the various 
headings as standard Hebrew terms. It would seem, however, that while their 
Hebrew relationship is valid, they belong to a different dialect or department of 
Hebrew from the usual language of the Old Testament. Most of the terms are 
alien to the body of the Scriptures. 

The idea of the future life is given a place of importance in the treatment, 
which is on the lines of the more elaborate discussion of the subject in the vol- 
ume noticed above. In general it is assigned to three categories, the primitive 
Semitic cult of the dead, the beliefs regarding sheol, and the later doctrine of 
resurrection, which may have been derived from Zoroastrian sources, but 
which found fruitful soil in Judea. The volume presents in adequate form the 
Psalm material dealing with Semitic mythology, with creation, nature, Hebrew 
history, worship, the moral ideals of Israel, the community and the individual. 
It is a suggestive work on one of the most significant sections of biblical litera- 
ture. 

The work by Professor Leslie of the Boston University school of theology is 
one of the best of the recent volumes dealing with the Hebrew life and religion. 
Of necessity it traverses much the same ground covered in the other books on 
the general theme, but deals with the material with clarity and human interest. 
It presents the Canaanite background, the religion of the Hebrew fathers, the 
religion of Moses, the clash between the nature cults of the land and the ideals 
of the prophets, which was in reality the contest between Jahveh and the Baals, 
and the failure of the nation but the world triumph of the prophetic teachings. 
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Emphasis is placed upon the fact that the conceptions of life and religion in- 
herited from the Canaanites were far more influential than those derived from 
Babylonian, Persian or even Greek sources. The bibliography given at the end 
of the volume is the most extensive and best arranged of any offered in recent 
volumes. 

The name of Sir Leonard Woolley has become familiar to students of Orien- 
tal life through his researches at Ur, on which he has written extensively, as 
well as on the general subject of Sumerian art and life. His present book gives 
in concise form the more important results of his work in that area, gathered 
around the more or less mythical figure of the Hebrew patriarch. The fact that 
the story of Abraham is told in such scanty fragments in the Old Testament, 
and that no reference is found to such a character in any of the records of the 
excavated city, leads the author to the conclusion that the various dates given 
to his life by writers may be the result of combining references to two or three 
different characters in the background of Hebrew tradition. 

The vague picture of the patriarch given in the Scriptures serves, however, as 
the object around which may be gathered the ascertained facts regarding the 
history and culture of Ur, which is about all the book undertakes to do. If 
there was such a person, this is the sort of environment in which he would have 
found himself. The wealth and cultures of that environment are well set forth. 
The site of Ur, its discovery after the centuries of its overthrow, the work of 
the archaeologists in its excavation, the character of the ancient city as dis- 
closed by the excavations, the social and religious life of the place, the public 
institutions and the governmental features, are described with an elaboration 
that surprises one who considers the repeated disasters that must have befallen 
a city so ancient. Of interest to all Bible students is the reference to the flood 
narrative: “It is definitely a Mesopotamian legend, set against the background 
of an historical disaster for which material evidence has been found in the soil 
of Ur—the silt from the upper reaches of the Euphrates piled high above the 
ruins of the antedeluvian town. It was a widespread but local inundation, and 
only in the land in which it happened, in the Euphrates delta, could the story 
have originated and the precise touches of local color been applied.” 

H. L. WILvett. 


EDUCATION FOR REVOLUTION 


EpucATION AND THE CLAss STRUGGLE, by ZALMEN SLESINGER. Covici, Friede, $3. 


HERE is something refreshing about the gallant way in which this author 

beards the lion in his den, as it were, by formulating a challenge to the 
most prominent thought of Teachers College, Columbia University, while 
under its very tutelage, and then applying to one of the individuals specifically 
singled out for attack to endorse his enterprise before the public. This gal- 
lantry is matched by equally gallant response. “His request that I write this 
introduction touches me,” says Dr. Kilpatrick in his brief preface. “It breathes 
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a certain confidence that I will live up to my professed liberalism and seek for 
his cause a fair chance at the bar of reason. And this I do.” . 

The book purports to be a “critical examination of the liberal “ae 
program for social reconstruction” and is noteworthy for its orderly, logica 
structure. The first three chapters present the viewpoint of a composite lib- 
eral educator” on the basis of recent publications by William H. Kilpatrick, 
George S. Counts and the Progressive Education Association. According to 
these writers, says Dr. Slesinger, the confusion of our present American society 
is due to the absence of any unified social mentality and the presence of amor 
ally detrimental and wasteful economic system. Their proposed remedies in- 
clude transforming our individualistic economy into a collectivistic one by 
means of social planning and democratic techniques; the increasing reliance 
on intelligence “as the most effective instrument in the solution of our social 
problems”; and the marshaling of the educational profession to this task as 
its peculiar responsibility and opportunity for leadership. 

Dr. Slesinger then finds that this point of view presupposes, first, an Ameri- 
can society that is not class-structured in the Marxian sense of being composed 
of irreconcilable elements, and, secondly, the efficacy of democratic methods 
for producing social change of a fundamental sort. In his fourth chapter he 
presents the Marxian challenge to these assumptions with its emphasis on class 
(conceived as an economic rather than a social or psychological entity) as the 
basis of our industrialist capitalistic society, the conditioning element in all 
our culture and the dynamic factor in any possible social reconstruction. The 
writer’s problem then becomes one of evaluating these opposing views in our 
contemporary social scene and the argument is staked on whether or not he 
can prove that “our American society is a class-structural society.” Accord- 
ingly, the next three chapters are given over to this task with respect to our 
economic order, the state and our general culture. 

Unfortunately the chief intellectual appeal of the book ceases at this point. 
The interest aroused by the circumstances of its writing, by the fairness with 
which the conflicting positions are presented and the clarity with which the 
issue is defined, is not sustained by the analysis adduced to undergird the 
Marxian position, nor by the practicality of the program finally proposed for 
meeting the situation by means of mass education for revolution. Dr. Slesinger 
devotes the largest section of his book (not far from half) to quotations and 
tables from contemporary economists and other writers to establish the fact 
that American society is basically divided into “owners” and the “propertyless” 
in irreconcilable opposition, and that the government and all national culture 
is geared to the interests of the owning class. He then rejects the “liberal edu- 
cator’s” hope in democracy and gradualism on the plea that “conferences, dis- 
cussions and committees do not compose conflicting interests ; they only clarify 
and sharpen the issues involved.” 


The difficulty with this treatment is that it never really locks horns with 
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the “liberal educator” in any significant way. This is particularly regrettable 
since the two opponents have so much in common that a rather definite sharp- 
ening of the issue is called for. The facts constituting the major argument are 
perfectly familiar to the author’s composite opponent and might have been 
disposed of rather summarily, for the most part, on the basis of common agree- 
ment. 
é A closer analysis of the nature of the basic conflict between “owners” and 
workers” in our society, with particular emphasis on that crucial “irrecon- 
cilability,” would have been more helpful. One would have welcomed, for in- 
stance, a demonstration that capital and labor in America are not mutually 
dependent as well as in serious conflict, especially in view of the increasing dis- 
appearance of large supplies of cheap labor and exploitable foreign markets ; or 
that collective ownership would necessarily liquidate the struggle rather than 
merely transferring it to an issue between “workers” and “bureaucrats.” For 
surely that is the heart of the difference over liberalism. Most of us would be 
ready to grant that, where interests actually are hopelessly and everlastingly 
at variance so that the existence of one constitutes an unqualified threat to 
the other, no amount of discussion can help matters and the sooner one party 
is eliminated the better—for the other. The democratic method clearly posits 
a higher synthesis in which the long-range interests of all can be harmonized 
and the educational task becomes one of disciplining immediate, often self- 
defeating interests to that larger view. Is such a synthesis thinkable for the 
conflicting values in modern America? 

But Dr. Slesinger sidesteps this question. He contents himself with the 
emphatic enunciation of certain principles and the painstaking collection of 
rather well known facts and well aired opinions. The socio-economic, not to 
mention psychological and cultural, insight he has brought to the formulation 
of his major premises is not of the same quality as his logic. Consequently his 
reasoning is often more brilliant than penetrating, more vigorous than sub- 


stantial, and more orderly than relevant. 
HELEN E. Davis. 


LIQUIDATING THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES 


EncusH Monks AND THE SUPPRESSION OF THE MONASTERIES, by GEOFFREY BASKERVILLE. 
Yale University Press, $3. 
F the acrimonious controversies which continue to issue over the English 
Reformation frequently become ludicrous in the case of Henry VIII’s matri- 
monial enterprises, the suppression of “divers and great solemn monasteries of 
this realm, wherein (thanks be to God) religion is right well kept and observed,” 
hardly seems a likely source of amusement. But Mr. Baskerville has seen its 
humorous side, and combines this with more weighty material to give us a book 


as entertaining as informing. 
The author leaves little doubt in the minds of his readers that his research 
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lends greater support to the school of Dr. Coulton and “the scavenging party,” 
than to “sentimentalists” like Cardinal Gasquet, or “the merry Englanders. 
Yet he treats the monks in most sympathetic fashion. They were, after all, very 
human persons. It is interesting to note that, according to the author’s figures, 
over gg per cent of the “religious” chose to go with the piel only a few 
sought exile or martyrdom “‘for the sake of ‘keeping of opinion. 

At the time of the suppression of smaller houses by the Act of I 536 monks 
were given a choice of being placed in another house or of receiving dispensa- 
tion to become secular priests or retire to private life. Two thousand monks and 
sixteen thousand friars took the latter course! At the final suppression the re- 
maining three thousand religious were provided with adequate pensions. More 
lucrative livings in many cases soon supplanted these—a financial advantage 
to both crown and monk. If the living was procured under a private patron 
(and many houses saw to it before suppression that such would be the case) the 
monk received both pension and living and thus was better off than the secular 
priest. Abbots and priors naturally fell into good ecclesiastical positions as bish- 
ops, deans, and the like. Only those who got married experienced difficulties, 
and that during Mary’s brief reign. ; 

It is difficult to deny that monasteries in the early sixteenth century were in 
a state of decline, not only in numbers, but in usefulness. For example, the un- 
systematic monastic almsgiving hardly affected the problem of poor relief, a 
problem already being solved by the foundation of almshouses, hospitals and 
guilds. The function of hospitality, still particularly useful in northern England, 
was not abolished by the Act of 1536, for grantees of monastic buildings were 
required to maintain inns. The loss to learning caused by the suppression was 
due to the scattering of monastic libraries, rather than to researches carried on 
by the monks themselves. 

Interference in monastic affairs was nothing new, either on the part of lay 
patrons or ecclesiastical visitors. Mr. Baskerville shows that the inquiries 
made by Cromwell’s visitors were along the same lines as medieval episcopal 
visitations, only more thoroughgoing and, no doubt, by less sympathetic persons. 
But the gossipy but lenient Dr. Layton, the clever and conceited Dr. Leigh, the 
conservative and not unkindly Dr. London, as well as other later visitors, were 
men neither of vicious characters nor of radical opinions. As university men 
they had some experience of “the new learning,” which was affecting many of 
the religious, especially the friars. Earlier suppressions of the alien priories, and 
especially Wolsey’s systematic suppressions with full papal approval, furnished 
ample precedent for Henry and Cromwell. Even the saintly martyr, Bishop 
Fisher, had the suppression of two nunneries to his credit. 

The author has much less to say about the fate of monastic property. And 
this is where the government’s policy comes in for most blame. Unfortunately, 
the example of Wolsey was not followed here. Monastic cathedrals, of course, 
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were reorganized on a secular basis, but the scheme for new bishoprics drawn 
up in 1539 ended with only six actually created, while most of the educational 
plans were forgotten. Mr. Baskerville finds the explanation of this in the finan- 
cial embarrassment of the government produced in great measure by the fear 
of foreign invasion in the years 1538 and 1539, and the costly defense measures 
which this involved. It was of course this secularization of monastic property 
rather than secularization of monastic persons which made the restoration of 
the religious life under Mary virtually impossible. 
Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


RUSSIAN HISTORY VIEWED DISPASSIONATELY 


A History or Russta, by Sir Bernarv Pares. Alfred A. Knopf, $4.50. 
A PotrricaL AND Dieromatic History or Russia, by Grorce V. Vernapsky. Little, 
Brown & Company, $4. 
INCE the World War and particularly since the Russian Revolution the 
interest of the American public in the empire of the tsars and in Soviet 
Russia has been steadily growing. This is partly accounted for by generally 
wider intellectual interests and partly by the fact that for the time being Russia 
is still a “dark horse” in the world’s political and economic race. It is also 
certain that the great experiment inaugurated at the cost of millions of human 
lives is bound to be a tangible practical lesson for the whole world. If it is a 
success, other nations will follow suit; if a failure, they will take warning. 
Thus the attitude of readers of books on Russia is materially different from 
that of three decades ago. Before the war, what the lay reader looked for in a 
book on Russia was not so much history as “‘a good story” to be read and 
accepted without criticism or reservations. The main purveyors of information 
were Russian emigrants, escaped political prisoners, and implacable revolu- 
tionaries. As a result, the formula for writing about the country was simple 
and forceful: ‘Everything is true about imperial Russia that is a disgrace to 
mankind; nothing can be true that is not.” Today, readers ask for sound in- 
formation, for facts—ugly or noble, but true. 

Professor Pares’ volume of over five hundred pages is so complete and so 
thorough that, special students and scholars excepted, any reader, whether out- 
sider or Russian, will find in it all the knowledge he will need. The early Kiev 
and Moscow period of princelings’ feuds and wars is pictured after the un- 
sophisticated old chronicles; the growth of the grand duchy into the empire 
of the Muscovite tsars is similarly based upon direct documentary evidence, 
official and private, with a scrupulous impartiality and with due consideration 
of its relations to western Europe. Unlike Professor Kluchevsky and with better 
insight, Sir Bernard Pares does full justice to the part of individual thought 
and activity in the expansion and consolidation of the empire, as illustrated by 
such characters as the religious reformer Nikon under Alexis I, the political 
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writers, Kotoshikhine, Naschokine and others under Peter I, and later, the 
legislators, Speransky (Nicholas I), Milutine and Rostovzeff (Alexander II), 
along with such masters of destiny as Ivan III, Peter the Great and Catherine 
II. In the accounts of the reigns of Alexander III and Nicholas II the reader 
will find revealing indications of the tragic estrangement, perhaps unique in 
history, between the government and the progressive educated classes, a fatal 
attitude of mistrust which hampered even the best and honestly progressive 
efforts of such statesmen as Bulygin, Witte and Stolypin. The story of the 
World War, the Revolution and the rule of the Soviets is told with rigorous 
impartiality. The book is a model of scholarly information and style. Despite 
the vast and complicated matter, the reader is never conscious of an effort in 
his own or the writer’s mind, while he is fascinated by the dramatic vividness 
of the narrative. 

Turning to Professor V. Vernadsky’s volume, one is reminded that it is the 
distinction of political history as differentiated from mere historical narrative 
that it seeks underlying causes and is concerned to trace wider reaching effects. 
Of such kind is Professor Vernadsky’s book and it is so far ahead of the 
researches of his predecessors as to be really the first complete work on these 
lines. The amount of new data and new light surprises the reader in every 
chapter, and the writer’s facts are always sterling true. The more earnest the 
reader’s approach to the problems of Russian history, the higher will be his 
appreciation of the author’s splendid work. A distinctive feature of Mr. 
Vernadsky’s pages is the careful study of the development of White and Little 
Russia (the Ukraine) along with the growth of Great Russia. 

It will be particularly interesting to the readers of CHRISTENDOM to find (both 
in Professor Pares’ and Professor Vernadsky’s volumes) a new appreciation of 
the role of the Russian clergy in the thousand years that preceded the founda- 
tion of an atheistic state in the U.S.S.R. The usually adopted canon in this 
respect is a counterpart of the political formula: “The Russian clergy was ig- 
norant, bigoted, intolerant and entirely subservient to the state.” Such by no 
means is the true story as presented in the works of these scholars. From the 
times of St. Vladimir to the fifteenth century the clergy, many of them Greeks 
from Bysantium, were the lights of the country in religion and in general edu- 
cation. During the two centuries of the Tartar yoke, the metropolitans and the 
bishops served the princes and the devastated country as intercessors before the 
Mohammedan conquerors—a remarkable instance of the prevalence of moral 
authority over religious fanaticism. 

The struggle between the patriarchs, Phillip and Nikon, and the tsars, Ivan 
IV and Alexis I, showed in the former an indomitable spirit of independnece 
which in the case of Patriarch Phillip ended in a martyr’s death. Under Peter 
the Great the progressive leaders of the church became the reformer’s collab- 
orators in his bitter fight against the stolid reactionaries, laymen and clerics. In 
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the nineteenth century the church, while it remained the staunch supporter of 
autocracy “by the grace of God,” lost much of its independent spirit under the 
rule of the holy synod and its procurator general, culminating in the reaction- 
ary despotism of Pobedonoszeff in the reign of Alexander III. The relation 
between church and state returned to normalcy under the last of the Roman- 
offs and ended in persecutions and martyrdom under the communist dictators. 

It may be said finally that there is more color in Sir Bernard Pares’ pages, 
more research in Professor Vernadsky’s book. But it is certain that the reader 
—layman, scholar or statesman—will find all he may seek and more in these 
two masterful volumes. 

P. S. PoROHOVSHIKOV. 


A FORCED OPTION 


WE or Tuey, Two Wor tps In Conrtict, by Hamitton Fisn Armstronc. The Macmillan 
Company, $1.50. 
Force or Reason, Issues or THE TWENTIETH CentuRY, by Hans Koun. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, $1.50. 
HESE are two small volumes that Americans who vote ought to read. 
Indeed, it is becoming increasingly a question whether persons who do not 
read some such volumes are really qualified to exercise the privilege of the fran- 
chise. We or They is a clear, concise and challenging picture of two sharply 
antagonistic political philosophies that are bidding for the loyalty of millions 
of individuals today. Force or Reason is an historical and philosophical analysis 
of forces at work in the past that have borne their fruit in the option that is left 
us of choosing between “We” and “They.” 


Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs, writes as a seasoned 


scholar to be sure, but as a scholar who has enlisted for an ideological Armaged- 
don. Between democracies and dictatorships of today he finds an almost im- 
passable abyss. “We can,” he says, “exchange ideas whether we are Christians 
or atheists, whether we like Gainsborough or Dali, whether or not we believe in 
mental telepathy ; . . . whether or not we happen to favor the recall of judges 
or a federal educational system or labor injunctions. . . . But how are we to talk 
to people who say familiar words but mean something else? . . . How are we 
to discuss art with people who say ‘art’ and mean ‘propaganda’ . . .?” Whether 
with respect to Manchukuo, or Ethiopia or Spain there appears to be no moral 
basis upon which to negotiate. The two points of view are too far apart. As 
Mussolini expressed it, ““The struggle between two worlds can permit no com- 
promise. . . . Either we or they! Either their ideas or ours! Either our state or 
theirs!’ Or, as Hitler said it, “Either the world will be governed by the ideology 
of modern democracy . . . or it will be ruled by the laws of force, when the 
peoples of brutal determination not those who show self-restraint will triumph.” 
There is no doubt of the author’s choice of the philosophy represented, albeit 
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imperfectly, by England, France and the United States. As against these he 
thinks there is little fundamental difference between fascism, nazism and com- 
munism. ; 

Not the least interesting part of the volume is the discussion of the policy 
which we in America should take if we propose to be of assistance in saving the 
democratic ideal. “It might be a wholesome exercise,” he says, “for isolationist 
sections of the American public to muse on the chances for the eventual sur- 
vival of American democracy in a world where either France or Great Britain 
had abandoned its traditional form of government or had been forced to abdi- 
cate its freedom of action under menace of a foreign dictator.” There is some- 
thing to think about. Not that he thinks that war is the way out. Liberalism 
might win but might not survive its own military victory. What he thinks is 
necessary is the development of a genuine sense of interdependence among the 
democracies and a determination among them to stand together so consistently 
that each will be able to tell in advance what support it will be able to count on 
from the others, including the United States, in times of special stress. We, in 
the author’s opinion, “in a surge of reaction” decided that we would learn 
nothing from the experience of our participation in the World War. Forgetting 
that ‘‘a new era of social and economic experimentation was beginning, and 
that it was bound to color political procedures and the relationships of govern- 
ments,” we “smashed the proposal for American participation in the league 
(incidentally ending the league’s hope of becoming a universal system), and 
gave the country the Harding and Coolidge era and sky-high tariffs and a self- 
contained prosperity which was as specious as the comfortably restored sense 
of political isolation in which everyone again began asking. ‘War?’ ‘Never 
again!’ “‘We’re busy!’ Nor has all the neutrality legislation passed by Con- 
gress since that time settled the problem for us. 

In the second of these volumes, which consists of three lectures delivered at 
Harvard University, Professor Hans Kohn of Smith College writes of “The 
Cult of Force,” “The Dethronement of Reason,” and “The Crisis of Imperial- 
ism.” Taking a view contrary to the general impression, the author is of the 
opinion that post-war democracy has not been losing out in those European 
states in which it was already deeply rooted, although he does feel that we are 
facing today a crisis—not merely a governmental, but a totalitarian crisis— 
which is the outcome of historical developments of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, during the former of which rationalistic philosophy brought 
about the “dechristianization of Western humanity,” so that “man ceased to 
look up to heaven and did not regulate his life any more in view of a life be- 
yond.” This, in turn, gave way in the nineteenth century, to a dangerous com- 
plex of romanticism, nationalism, the philosophy of survival of the fit, and, 
following the unification of Germany and Italy, a belief in force. And so there 
has arisen a cult of force of whose votaries Hitler and Mussolini are only the 
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high priests. As a result: “In the nineteenth century men thought themselves 
secure within a reasonable order. Today they are all afraid. . . .” The cult is 
all the more dangerous in view of the fact that “the new barbarian . . . comes 
equipped with the latest devices and instruments of technique.” 

Descartes is credited with promoting rationalism and placing upon man the 
duty of thinking for himself, and “an immense new self-confidence arose in 
man, a belief in progress which would be the work of man’s labor and thought.” 
By and by, however, reason was dethroned and under the influence of such 
philosophers as Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, and later of Mussolini, Hitler and 
Spengler, was replaced by the cult of force. “Does this dethronement of reason 
mean the end of our civilization, the definite decline of the Occident .. .?”? Who 
knows? Within the brief space of one hundred fifty years, when man has been 
trying to adjust himself to a new intellectual outlook, industrialism with all its 
repercussions has appeared to disturb him further and, “just at the time when 
we need as never before all our rational forces to solve the great problem of re- 
ordering human society under the fast-changing circumstances brought about 
by the spread of civilization and the new technology,” the cult of force comes 
further to aggravate the problem. In the third lecture the author makes the 
interesting point that the forces that have motivated imperialism are themselves 
reacting on those into whose lands the imperialists have gone and are now 
threatening to drive the imperialists out. This, thinks the author, constitutes 
“the crisis of imperialism.” 

Earty L. Fox. 


DEFEATING DEPRESSIONS 
Tue Recovery ProsiemM, by members of the Brookings Institution. Brookings Institu- 
tion, $4. 
OOKS on depressions tend to be of two kinds. The first are those by such 
authorities as Hayek, Keynes and Schumpeter, which attempt in a pri- 
marily theoretical manner to determine the underlying causes of business cycles 
and hence to outline a universal program for averting or mitigating depressions. 
The second are those which are concerned largely with recording the fever 
chart of the patient and with describing the stages of his sickness and recovery, 
with incidental empirical observations on how to obtain or maintain sound 
health. 

The American temperament with its delight in facts and its distrust of gen- 
eral and abstract principles leans strongly in the second direction as the Euro- 
pean tends decidedly toward the former. The Brookings study is an excellent 
example of the American method. Eschewing all profound analysis as outside 
its scope, it records faithfully and accurately the multiform aspects of pros- 
perity, recession, depression and recovery. No more compact collection of salient 
statistics exists and the interpretation is uniformly judicious and fair. With this 
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also goes a number of shrewd comments. Thus the depreciation of capital and 
durable goods during the depression affords a great opportunity for expansion 
during the next few years as does the need for raising living standards to and 
beyond the 1929 levels. If these goals were reached, unemployment would 
almost entirely disappear and because of the shorter working week, we might 
even have a labor shortage. 

The authors do well therefore to point out the self-defeating nature of a uni- 
versal thirty-hour week as a recovery measure. For if hourly wage rates were 
increased proportionately with reductions in hours, costs and prices would go 
up and the real wages of the employed would be reduced. Those who would 
be taken into industry would thus be maintained at the expense of those now 
employed and we would have a sharing of poverty instead of plenty. Surely 
the better way is to increase production and make it possible for more people 
to be employed out of the needs for expanding the national income. Writing 
at the turn of 1936, the authors also point out that since the middle of 1935, 
wages have been rising slowly in the face of relatively stable prices and have 
been primarily paid out of advancing production instead of from a deflation of 
real wages. This they declare gives a strong element of business stability. 

The great threat to the soundness of the business system is correctly seen by 
the authors to lie in the world-wide preparation for war and in the threat of 
an international conflict, which indeed now seems to be beginning in Spain 
and China. War gives a temporary flush to production but it lowers rather than 
raises the standard of life and by expanding the debt burden, raising prices, 
and curtailing international trade, it leads to ultimate breakdown and decay. 

While the Brookings study is an excellent one of its type, it is most desirable 
that in the future we should have studies which attempt to combine the two 
types of analysis we have outlined above. For if theory without facts is arid, 
facts without theory are sterile. It is in the union of the two that the future 
of economic analysis lies. 

Paut H. Douctas. 


A THOMIST LOOKS AT THE MOVIES 


ArT AND Prupence, A Study in Practical Philosophy, by MortiMER J. Apter. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, $5. 
Rees attempts to reform the cinema are significant in more ways than 
one. The role played in these attempts by Roman Catholics seems to be 
a sign of the times. Much learning is brought to bear upon the issue, from a 
Thomistic point of view, by Professor Mortimer J. Adler, associate professor 
of the philosophy of law at the University of Chicago. 
On the immediate issue Professor Adler seems to feel that the moral and 
social advantages of motion pictures outweigh the disadvantages in the case of 
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adults, but not in the case of children. To censorship, however, he prefers moral 
training of the young in the church and in the home, and supervision of what 
the immature shall see and hear. The immediate problem, he insists, is an 
instance of the more general problem of the conflict between art and prudence. 
This conflict has its source in the nature of man, who is both intellect and will : 
in the nature of the workman, who is both an artist and a man; and in the 
nature of the work of art, which is to be judged by both intrinsic and extrinsic 
criteria of excellence. The solution of the general problem, moreover, requires 
an understanding of historical backgrounds and of philosophic principles. 

According to a favorite thesis of Professor Adler’s, nearly all that is essential 
to philosophy as philosophy is to be found in Plato and Aristotle; everything 
else is commentary. As to the relation between art and prudence, two exceptions 
to this statement are allowed. Christianity and modern democracy are said to 
have added two dimensions to the problem. Even so, the discussions are shown 
to have proceeded along the lines of the Platonic or Aristotelian approach ; 
cases in point are the contentions made by Bossuet and Thomas Aquinas, and 
Rousseau and Dewey. 

Plato viewed the arts, in their political aspect, as inferior instruments of moral 
and intellectual instruction. As such, they were to be regulated by the state. 
For Aristotle, however, the arts serve many purposes; in their political bearings, 
they are amusements providing a purgation of the emotions, the pleasure of 
learning, and recreation. The didactic influence of the arts is incidental and 
must be judged in the light of ascertained facts ; hence casuistically. In general, 
Mr. Adler says, 


... where Plato is concerned primarily with the ideal and considers the actual only as some- 
thing to measure for its imperfections, Aristotle views the varieties of the actual in human 
nature and human society in terms of degrees of appropriate perfection. Practical choices 
must be determined not by the best that is possible absolutely, but by the best that is possi- 
ble for us in the peculiar situation of our lives, and according to the limitations of our 
capacities. And the best that is possible for even the best man is not perfection; human 
happiness cannot be better than human nature [P. 37.] 


Christianity has added the problem of the relation between church and state. 
Here Professor Adler follows Thomas Aquinas rather than Bossuet, who advo- 
cated a return to the attitude of the early Fathers as against the position of the 
Angelic Doctor. The Christian doctrine of original sin is relevant inasmuch as 
that doctrine raises the practical problem “whether the priest, unaided by the 
poet, can save men from themselves, if they are not saints.” Of special interest 
in Professor Adler’s historical account of the Christian arguments is his treatment 
of Jeremy Collier’s Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the Eng- 
lish Stage (London, 1688.) Collier’s treatise is regarded as “a source-book for 
many of the misleading points and ill-founded contentions that are current 
today”; among them, the view that drama shows things as they should be, 
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and the doctrine of poetic justice or the insistence on the dramatic triumph of 
good over evil. 

The democratic position reverses, or as Professor Adler prefers to say, com- 
plements, the Christian position. For in democracy, the arts are taken to be 
socially useful; and censorship calls for justification. Democracy must, how- 
ever, be understood not as a governmental policy alone but as a mode of human 
association. As Professor Adler expounds Professor Dewey’s point of view: 
“To be a democrat in his sense, is to be a person who is responsive to the condi- 
tions of contemporary life.” In this setting, Dewey adds to the Aristotelian func- 
tions of the arts, that of communication, or social education. 

Contemporary debates concerning motion pictures seem to have added an 
important novel feature to debates about the moral and social functions of 
popular arts. Attempts have been made, by the use of prevailing scientific 
methods, to examine current opinions in the light of evidence. Professor Adler 
spares no pains in showing that these supposedly scientific inquiries, so far from 
transforming opinion into knowledge, have not succeeded in rising above the 
level of opinion. He charges them with being pervaded, on the whole, by 
moralistic and sociological prejudices and with being utterly lacking in aesthetic 
and philosophic discrimination. Hence Professor Adler seizes upon the occasion 
to give an extended analysis of the difference between knowledge and opinion ; 
to suggest that sociological studies are themselves in need of investigation ; and 
to advocate a reform of higher education in the direction of philosophy. Almost 
as if he desired to act upon his own recommendation, Professor Adler gives a 
demonstratio ad oculos; for he concludes his imposing volume with a phi- 
losophy of “cinematics,” patterned in an interesting manner after Aristotle’s 
Poetics. 

We may well agree with the insistence on the need of philosophic educa- 
tion. The assumptions which the most educated among us make, and the im- 
plications of what we believe, must forever remain hidden to us until they are 
subjected to painstaking philosophic scrutiny. Philosophy, moreover, may pro- 
vide an intellectual synthesis badly needed in the confused state of present-day 
society and education. With much justification a group of Chicago educators 
are making this need a basis for their educational gospel. Professor Adler him- 
self has written with brilliance, clarity, discrimination, insight, and thorough- 
ness on the theme of art and prudence. 

In all candor, however, there is a fly in the ointment. Professor Adler’s dis- 
tinction between knowledge and opinion, so rigorously applied to sociological 
inquiries, needs to be applied with similar rigor to some of his own basic con- 
tentions. He quotes with approval as a disciple of Maritain: “Truth to tell, I 
believe it to be impossible outside Catholicism to reconcile in man, without 
diminishing or forcing them, the rights of morality and the claims of intel- 
lectuality, art or science” (P. 652f.). Is this knowledge or opinion? No in- 
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formed intellectual can view the synthesis of philosophy and theology in Thomas 
Aquinas without profound respect. One may question, however, whether an 
intelligent judgment of the cinema requires an elaborate philosophy, let alone 

“a revealed religion.” And it is indeed “in a feeble way” that we can appre- 
ciate “the Franciscan impulse to make a huge conflagration of all the classics 
of the Western world, with Hollywood film as tinder,” as at all comparable to 
the religious ecstasy in which Thomas Aquinas said of his Summa Theologica: 
“Tt seems to me rubbish!” 

The author, moreover, makes little or no reference, so far as I can see, to 
contemporary Protestantism, which may not have developed a philosophy as 
coherent or comprehensive as Thomism, but which has concerned itself with 
the kind of moral and social questions raised in Professor Adler’s book. Prot- 
estantism, like science and democracy, is here to stay. Even so it is not knowl- 
edge but gratuitous opinion to say concerning those who outside the pale of 
Christendom attempt a mutual adjustment of art and prudence: “Those who 
do not share this faith and hope must move to a solution on a lower level.” 
With what philosophic warrant is a particular historical culture raised to the 
dignity of the exclusive embodiment of universal and eternal principles? One 
is reminded of the comment made during the World War by a chaplain to a 
colleague of another denomination: “You and I are serving the same Master ; 
you in your way, and I in His.” 

RicHArD Hope. 


CAN MAN ESCAPE DESTRUCTION? 


Tue Source or Crvimization, by Geratp Hearp. Harper & Brothers, $3.50. 
Tue Turrp Moratity, by Geratp Hearp. William Morrow & Company, $2.75. 
SEE the time coming,” said Goethe to Eckermann in 1828, “when God 
has no joy in mankind any longer, and he is forced to beat everything to 
pieces for the purpose of rejuvenating creation.” Mr. Heard does not venture 
to predict the role God will play in the dark forward abyss of time, but his 
fears for humanity are very much like those voiced by Goethe. These volumes 
have been written out of a passionate desire to prevent man’s eventually beating 
everything to pieces with the pummels of war. “An increasing proportion of 
civilized men want peace,” he says, but “civilization ever more hurriedly pre- 
pares for a civil war which can destroy not only civilization but humanity itself. 

. A psychological revolution is our only pelts from eters destruction and 
imental derangement. There is no other way.’ 

Mr. Heard, whose experience in the world of practical politics began when 
he served as secretary for Sir Horace Plunkett and whose contact with the 
academic world includes a period of lecturing at the University of London, 
has written a whole series of volumes for the purpose of finding this way of 
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escape from destruction. His aim has been not only to disclose the nature of 
the disruptive forces in contemporary life, but also to discover what the cohesive, 
saving force of society, the efficacious source of civilization, is and how it may 
be exploited. In one of his earlier volumes he sought the answer to these ques- 
tions in an examination of the view that the gregarious instinct with its con- 
comitant self-forgetful loyalty is the “real social cement.” In still another 
volume, he studied the view that traditional religion is the force which gives 
the individual “linkage with his fellows.” Neither of these views was deemed 
acceptable. 

In the volumes before us he resumes his search by turning primarily to 
anthropology and psychology, though there is much here concerning phi- 
losophy, physics and biology as well. Diagnosing the modern trend and temper, 
he says, “We are now reaping in practical action (violence on a planetary 
scale) the consequences of the abstract thought of two generations ago.”” To be 
sure, resort to violence is itself not new, but, he avers, our philosophy of violence 
is of recent vintage. The sources of this philosophy of violence he traces back 
to the breakdown of Christian anthropomorphism and with it the breakdown 
of Christian ethics, a breakdown which began in the Renaissance with Machia- 
velli, Galileo and Newton. Secular liberalism, which had its roots in eighteenth 
century natural theology, attempted to salvage from the rising mechanistic 
naturalism an ethic of rationalistic humanitarianism, by setting up a dualism 
between man and nature. This dualism accepted a mechanistic interpretation 
of nature but maintained that man is above nature. But with the rise of the 
Darwinian theory of natural selection, the mechanistic interpretation of nature 
was carried over to the interpretation of human nature. Struggle became the 
law of life, morality was negated, and man’s rationality had to be viewed as 
either suicidal or illusory. Hence, man was viewed as inherently pugnacious 
and war in turn was looked upon as the natural state of society. We recall that 
Carlyle condemned such views, derived from Darwin and Hobbes, as “gorilla 
damnifications of humanity.” With this criticism Mr. Heard would em- 
phatically concur. 

He, therefore, sets himself the task of formulating a new doctrine of man. 
Such an attempt, he holds, will involve not only a new anthropology but also 
a new theory of nature, for the two cannot for long be separated. Viewing 
Christian anthropomorphism with its doctrine of God and Providence as the 
basis of “the first morality” (Christian ethics), and nineteenth century mecha- 
nistic anthropology with its theory of natural selection as the basis of “the sec- 
ond morality” (the lawlessness of the jungle and mechanism), he proposes a 
“third morality” on the basis of a new theory of nature implied in the more 
recent views of the physicists and of a new theory of evolution. Thus, Mr. 
Heard would correct the error of natural theology and secular liberalism by 
resolving the dualism between man and nature and then search for the sanc- 
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tion of an ethics of nonviolence in nature and in man considered as a part of 
nature. Whether he is justified in basing his view that the universe is funda- 
mentally “an impersonal comprehensive mind” on the findings of the new 
physics, and whether he is justified in relying upon the evidence which he 
adduces for holding that the mind is sui generis and for the control of mind 
over matter in hypnosis, psychic phenomena, clairvoyance and telepathy, we 
cannot say. It must suffice here to draw out the central line of his argument. 

His thesis is that, contrary to the nineteenth century theory of natural selec- 
tion with its view that human nature is inherently pugnacious, man is by 
nature a flexible, sensitive, pacific, affectionate creature and that his arborial 
ancestors back through eons of history (at least to the tree shrew) have been 
inherently the same. The brutal gorilla and the other so-called “primates” are 
degenerates from the main lines of descent. They, like all the other animal 
species, have by habitual resort to violence or in some other way fatally spe- 
cialized in one or other form of adaptation and have thus irretrievably lost the 
original endowment of flexibility and sensitivity which man and his ancestors 
alone have retained. Throughout the whole range of the history of our species 
down to the period of the proto-civilizations the progenitors of man, he affirms, 
have possessed a native consciousness of community coupled with this primal 
endowment of unspecialized flexibility. Or, to use Mr. Heard’s terminology, 
man has possessed from the beginning a sense of co-consciousness (a conscious- 
ness which transcends the individual self and arouses affection for and a sense of 
oneness with his fellows and the universe), and his progress has been due to 
the operation of the principle of foetalization (the capacity of “the advancing 
creature” to become “not more specialized and efficient but more generalized, 
receptive, malleable, sensitive’). 

Now, at some point in pre-history, this primordial sense of co-consciousness 
and this state of foetalization partially disappeared into the subconscious, thus 
creating a “fissure in the psyche.” The species, it would seem, has suffered a 
fall and is now continuing in a state of original sin. In the West, the result has 
been an overintensified individualism and preoccupation with the control of 
the outer environment. In the East, on the other hand, the consequence has 
been an atrophy of the inventive faculties and material stagnation. The effect 
upon the West has been the more disastrous inasmuch as the lust for power, 
with the emphasis it throws upon greed and fear, has not only stifled man’s 
naturally sensitive, affectionate propensities, but has also seriously limited and 
conditioned his theory of ultimate reality. Hence, in the West, violence and 
excessive self-consciousness have replaced the primordial awareness that “all life 
is one.” Western civilization is now suffering acutely from this “fissure in the 
psyche” and this overspecialization in the control of nature; and it can be 
redeemed from its original sin only by a psychological revolution through which 
men may by means of creatively developed techniques recapture their earlier 
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peace-loving flexibility and awareness of community. Through such a psycho- 
logical revolution modern man might again exploit the subconscious native 
source of civilization, regain his former susceptibility to the delicate insight of 
an all-pervading unity, and thus effect the adjustment of his conflicts by peace- 
ful rather than by violent means. 

These techniques we may best learn by a humble study of the religious tradi- 
tions of the Orient, for where the Occident has been weak and comparatively 
ineffectual, that is, in the social culture of the inner life, the Orient has been 
strong. If some such movement towards a synthesis of the genius of the East 
and the genius of the West is not effected, the human species will continue down 
the destructive path of separative individualism ; indeed, it may, like some of 
the other species, develop a specialization in violence from which there can be 
no return. Without this synthesis, implemented by the proper psychological 
techniques, civilization will, as Thoreau once suggested, continue to possess only 
improved means with unimproved ends. Nor would such a study and develop- 
ment of group techniques for the exploitation of the communal subconscious 
and for regaining contact with the primal reality of the universe, be entirely new 
for the West. From the period of the Indus proto-civilization down through the 
development of the Yoga, primitive Buddhism, primitive Christianity, Marcion- 
ism, Gnosticism, the Cathari, the Kabbala, to modern Quakerism, Mr. Heard 
traces the history of the effort of man to regain through the use of psychological 
techniques his original birthright of nonviolent “linkage with his fellows” and 
at-home-ness in the universe. 

But more than theory is offered here. As the author states in his introduction, 
“this is a practical book.” Its findings “have already been put to use, lived out 
in use and are offered for such use.” Therefore, in the concluding section of 
The Third Morality, he offers some hints as to the sort of techniques which 
would aid men to recapture their original ‘‘co-consciousness” with its accom- 
panying sensitivity, affection and flexibility. These techniques are not explained 
in sufficient detail to be of much use to the convert, though one may surmise 
that they, as well as many of the deductions ostensibly drawn from modern 
science, are derived from a study of Hinduism. They include training in medita- 
tion, deep breathing, regulated diet, controlled posture and the like. 

Most readers of these volumes will be impressed by the amazing, though 
sometimes overfacile, versatility with which evidence is drawn from such widely 
separated fields of study as animal and human psychology, anthropology, 
physics, biology, philosophy, military and political history, and the history 
of religions. Writers possessing Mr. Heard’s sweep of imagination, brilliance 
of phrase, and faculty for marshalling and transmitting the work of more 
academic specialists, are rare. These are at least some of the qualities needed 
by one who would attempt to make a summa of modern knowledge and to con- 
struct a “third morality.” It goes without saying also that, whether scientifically 
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sound in every way or not, these books provide much material which will 
inevitably appear in America, as it has already appeared in Great Britain, in 
the literature of the peace movement, for the author has at least attempted to 
deal with some of the basic issues related to war and peace, as they are treated 
in modern biology, psychology and anthropology. 


And yet, despite a genuine sympathy with the author’s aim, I doubt whether 
any one of the fundamental problems dealt with in these volumes is adequately 
handled. Especially at loose ends are the unexplicated presuppositions of his 
philosophical point of view. Furthermore, the cautious reader can hardly be- 
lieve that Mr. Heard has been loyal to his own ideal that “detached self- 
forgetful interest is the first step to mastery.” Not only are numerous gram- 
matical and typographical errors, misstatements of fact, loose and inconsistent 
deductions to be found in these volumes, but also, like most philosophers of 
history, Mr. Heard seems to pick and choose his evidence. Unfavorable evi- 
dence for his thesis is not brought into court and some of the evidence that is 
brought in is either dubious or its significance is exaggerated. Especially dis- 
concerting is his claim that his view of the evolution of the species is supported 
by the scientific researches of the British anthropologists, Professor W. Le Gros 
Clark and Sir G. Elliott Smith; this reviewer has been unsuccessful in an at- 
tempt to find satisfactory corroborative evidence in their writings. One would 
like also to see more carefully sifted and documented evidence as to the alleged 
nonviolent characteristics of the proto-civilizations and of primitive cultures. 
Moreover, an objective study of the history of coercion would hardly seem to 
justify all of Mr. Heard’s strictures against it. We may readily agree that world 
peace cannot be achieved until the nations transcend the law of the jungle, but 
we doubt whether all forms of coercion for the maintenance of justice must 
defeat their end and should therefore be abandoned. And, even if we accepted 
as theoretically sound the author’s suggested cure of civilization’s disease, we are 
left in the dark as to what specifically should be done by a group desiring to 
take action on the basis of his diagnosis. For one thing, the psychological tech- 
niques for the recovery of sociality are only vaguely described. Furthermore, 
there is nothing in these volumes to show the relation between the author’s phi- 
losophy of history and the complex problems of social, political and industrial 
institutions. 

But the attempt of the author to effect a synthesis of modern findings in the 
various fields of study which would aid in constructing a scientific and com- 
prehensive view of man, society and nature, is obviously one that deserves hearty 
commendation. Moreover, there is so much that is original in Mr. Heard’s 
treatment of the nonviolent, affectionate characteristics of human nature that 
only a callous or stubborn reader could remain indifferent or unimpressed. ‘This 
aspect of his work naturally reminds one of Kropotkin’s theory of mutual aid as 
a factor in evolution. 
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It is rumored that Mr. Heard and Mr. Aldous Huxley, the English novelist, 
have spent the past summer in the mountains of Colorado studying together 
some of the problems discussed in these volumes, especially the techniques for 
meditation. (Indeed, it is significant that the point of view adumbrated in Mr. 
Huxley’s latest novel, Eyeless in Gaza, is in many ways identical with the one 
represented here.) Anyone who has followed the writings of either of these 
two alert minds will look forward with interest to the stimulus and profit which 
their joint reflections on both the source and the means to the achievement of 
“civilization” promise to yield. Only through efforts similar to theirs may we 
“rejuvenate creation” without beating everything to pieces. 

James LuTHER ADAMS. 


AMERICA’S FAR EASTERN POLICY 


Tue Far Eastern Crisis, by Henry L. Stimson. Harper and Brothers, $3.75. 

Tue Far East in Wortp Porrrics, by G. F. Hupson. Oxford University Press, $3. 

SSUES in the Far East both in their intrinsic difficulty and potential sig- 

nificance probably outweigh any other phase of American foreign policy.” 
Such is the characterization by a Foreign Policy report of February 1, 1937, of 
the problems which are the subject-matter of Mr. Stimson’s book. Throughout 
the volume the author shows that he is aware not only of the underlying issues 
in the Manchurian incident (which is the particular bit of history with which 
The Far Eastern Crisis is concerned), but of the deeper meaning of the Japanese 
attack on China. He calls China “one of the great problems of the ages” and 
insists that “‘one thing is clear—she must develop in her own way. She cannot 
be dominated or driven by outside force into an alien form of evolution.” 

Believing this, Mr. Stimson interprets the aggressions of Japan in China as an 
unjustifiable intrusion which serves only to impede the inevitable progress of 
Chinese development. He writes simply, authoritatively and compactly. His 
account is well, though not cumbrously, documented ; and in the appendix are 
printed: (1) the Covenant of the League of Nations, (2) the Nine Power 
Treaty, (3) the Kellogg Pact, (4) the findings of the league assembly on the 
Lytton Report. These, with the summary of the Lytton Report in the text, con- 
stitute the main sources outside the personal diary and recollections of the secre- 
tary of state. Students of the Far East will find little new material, though the 
story is written in such a way as to make clear the basic and self-consistent policy 
of the American state department. Contemporary events in China make this 
book more, rather than less, interesting. 

Parts I to IV relate how every effort to check Japan in her aggression failed ; 
and how the United States, while cooperating with the League of Nations and 
with Britain at times, did not hesitate to take independent action which was 
aimed at preserving the Kellogg Pact and the Nine Power Treaty ; and, while 
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not breaking with Japan, made clear to her our determination to avoid any 
action which would in any way countenance her illegal seizure of Chinese terri- 
tory. 

In his treatment of the Shanghai incident Mr. Stimson makes it quite clear 
that the outcome of this unjustifiable and utterly ruthless assault upon the 
civil population of this great city was a serious military defeat for the Japanese 
—who were entirely unprepared for this outcome. Driven to desperation by 
their continued failure to dislodge the Chinese troops (who were without artil- 
lery and whose small arms were inferior), the Japanese admiral “issued an order 
which must have been the act of either a perfectly ruthless or badly excited 
man. He sent to the airplane-carrier for his bombing planes and proceeded to 
bomb the unwarned and helpless civilian native quarter of Chapei.” I quote 
the passage to show the judicial temper of Mr. Stimson’s discussion. Where 
Japanese motives can be constructed in a favorable light, such construction is 
offered ; but the fact is not concealed that her aggressive conduct was illegal, 
brutal, and fraught with grave danger for the whole world. 

To many readers the twenty pages of “conclusions” will seem more impor- 
tant than the two hundred thirty pages of discussion and description preceding 
them. The main purposes of the American government are stated as: (1) 
“preserving our future relations with China by adequately fulfilling our obliga- 
tions to that country under enlightened treaties heretofore entered into by our 
government” ; and (2) “preserving from destruction the foundations of a sys- 
tem of cooperative action for the preservation of peace” which were established 
after the World War. 

The author is definitely and consistently pro-league and pro-China, though 
while in office he found it expedient on occasion to act independently of the 
league, and at all times sought to avoid unnecessary offense to Japan. He rec- 
ognizes the economic and political difficulties in that country, but insists that 
“reckless action against China did not remedy the condition of Japanese com- 
merce or balance her budget and thus reduce the suffering of her people.” 
He sees in what appeared to be the new Japanese policy the beginning of an 
understanding of the folly of high-handed dealing with a neighbor and cus- 
tomer. This interpretation, needless to say, the last few weeks have disproved. 

The nonrecognition policy is held to have been useful and to be still effective 
because it will be a factor in the final settlement—which must, in the author’s 
opinion, be one that is essentially acceptable to China. And he believes that the 
collective system for maintaining peace must, in the end, prevail. The final 
section of the book is given to a discussion of some of the “vexing questions 
which confront us in the present frightened and discouraged world. . . . Was 
the effort worth while? Is the league system faulty and futile? Is the whole 
conception of collective action a fundamental error? Is it utterly impossible to 
unite mankind in a war preventive system? Is there anything left for us to do 
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but go back to the old methods of defensive armaments alone, even if those 
methods have shown themselves so faulty and destructive in the modern world ?” 

Answering these questions with an affirmation of his faith in the practicability 
of a collective system, he closes his discussion with a number of acute observa- 
tions concerning the limitations of the league in its present form. Finally, press- 
ing for constructive cooperation, he says, “I believe that it is vital that the course 
of such leadership shall not be hampered by the fear that collective action will be 
stabbed in the back by states which, like the American government, are not 
members.” 

Valuable as a lucid description of the Manchurian incident and American 
policy, The Far Eastern Crisis is even more significant in its championship of 
the league and collective action for international security. 

The period covered by G. F. Hudson’s book is that “since the ‘opening of 
the gates’ of China and Japan by Western insistence less than a hundred 
years ago.” The volume of 65,000 words is noteworthy for its conciseness, 
lucidity and objectivity. As a historical work it is also notable for the absence 
of references and quotations. The author asks us to accept his judgment of the 
authorities he has used, as he asks us to accept his interpretations and point of 
view. He has written cogently and briefly of the whole period in question, with 
particular emphasis upon policies and their motivations in the changing scene 
of European diplomacy as it has affected the Far East. 

Rarely have we read a volume so compact yet with such balance and im- 
partiality. We say impartiality, though it may appear to some Americans to be 
mildly cynical concerning our romanticism about China and our persistent 
refusal to be realistic about Japan—being willing to be kind only to those to 
whom we can condescend. To the author Japanese policies seem to be merely 
those of other countries which have encroached on China. Like them she has 
chosen the time that seemed propitious for carrying out her designs. She has 
been motivated by self-interest, but so have all other powers—even the United 
States. But for the most part the author confines himself to a record of events 
based on a very intimate knowledge of the relevant facts and documents. 

The first chapter is entitled, “The Further Development of the Eastern 
Trade” ; the second, “The Opening of the Gates.” Chapter by chapter crucial 
points in the Far Eastern drama are selected as headings and the relevant mate- 
rial oriented around them. The last three are: “The March of the Kuomin- 
tang,” “Manchoukuo,” and “Conclusion” —1931 to the present. The situation 
as seen by the author at the close of his work is this: “As long as the Japanese 
Kwantung army holds back Russian land power north of the Great Wall and 
the Japanese navy keeps command of the northwestern Pacific, China is cut 
off from external aid and her coastline lies at the mercy of her sea-ruling 
neighbor. By her sea power Japan can exert pressure on China more effectively 
and much more discreetly than by a permanent military occupation of territory. 
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. . - Japan’s future as a great power depends on her ability to keep command 
of the waters of the northwestern Pacific. . . .” 

Japan is menaced, Hudson thinks, not by a European power but by the 
United States. “Free from entanglement in the affairs of Europe but entangled 
in the affairs of the Far East by the ultimately compelling logic of territorial 
possession, the United States is preparing by a great expansion of her armament 
to sustain the foreign policy she will presently pursue.” Referring to our expan- 
sion to the Philippines, their proposed independence, and our trans-Pacific air 
route, he continues: “One thing is certain: that there can be no isolation para- 
dise for the American people as long as Washington has either territorial posses- 
sions or obligations of protection (as for an emancipated Philippine state) west 
of Hawaii. The new American navy program provides for ships of an unprece- 
dented cruising radius, and is plainly designed to enable the United States to 
fight a war in the western Pacific. . .. The ‘manifest destiny’ still points toward 
the west.” 

A book without exaggeration or sensation, written by an Englishman with 
great knowledge and insight, it is crucial and arresting reading for Americans 
who are comfortable about our isolation. The holocaust of Shanghai is be- 
ginning as these lines are written. Grave and dangerous issues for America and 
the world are being decided there. It is with the underlying causes of this 
conflict that this book deals. 

Guy W. SarvIs. 


FLAMING SELF-PORTRAIT 


A Lone Way From Home, by CLtaupeE McKay. Lee Furman, $3. 


OTH in verse and prose, Claude McKay has been one of the outstanding 
voices of the so-called Negro renaissance, and thus his memoirs raise a 
warrantable expectation of important inside data on this movement—1ts trends, 
values and personalities. But in spite of his incisive style and penchant for 
criticism, Mr. McKay is too trapped in the egocentric predicament for any such 
portrayal of an important decade and movement. Instead of such an Odyssey 
of his generation we have to be content with the picaresque career of a single 
and not too scrupulous personality as it trails its adventuresome way from 
Jamaica to Kansas, to the New York of the 1920’s, to the Moscow of the Fourth 
Comintern, to a ten-year exile on the French Riviera and Morocco, and finally 
‘o the second home-coming to Harlem, with which this interesting wanderlogue 
ends. ; 

Mr. McKay paints his own spiritual portrait in two sentences: “I had wan- 
Jered far and away until I had grown into a truant by nature and undomesti- 
cated in the blood,” and, later, “I am so intensely subjective as a poet, that I 
was not aware, at the moment of writing, that I was transformed into a medium 
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to express a mass sentiment.” This latter, said of his transitory spokesmanship 
of radical Negro protest and revolt, depicts McKay’s relationship to all of the 
many movements he has touched—American radicalism, ex-patriate American 
letters of the late ’20’s and early ’30’s, and the Negro renaissance. He has flared 
into and out of their orbits like a brilliant but erratic comet, with only tangential 
significance and momentary loyalty. For brief intervals he has outshone their 
regular stars, but dims in the perspective of the whole cycle as he pursues his 
own unplotted course. 

In this way his anarchism kindled brilliantly the first phase of the new Negro 
revolt, but for the steady expression of the Negro folk-consciousness we must 
turn from the tinder sparks of McKay to the steady and more illuminating fire 
of Langston Hughes, Sterling Brown and Richard Wright, who have reflected 
Negro moods and reactions with deeper attachment and loyalty. Thus a man of 
spectacular talent has skirted socialism, communism and racialism in two ex- 
citing decades between 1917 and 1937, being too much the aesthete and an- 
archist to become a social reformer and too much the egotist to remain the con- 
sistent racialist. 

Yet even as the playboy of the Negro renaissance, Claude McKay has been 
a striking and noteworthy figure ; his own flaming self-portrait is a welcome one. 

ALAIN LocKE. 


GIVING REASONS FOR THE FAITH 


Tue Recovery or IpEats, by Grorcia Harkness. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2. 

First Cuaprers In Rexicious Pumosopuy, by Vercitius Ferm. Round Table Press, $3. 

Tue Puttosopuy or Reticion, by Emi Brunner. Translated by A. J. D. FARRAR and 

B. L. Wootr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.25. 
F anyone wanted proof of the contemporary vitality of the philosophy of 
religion he would find it abundantly in these three books. Differing as they 
do both in character and significance, they yet share the common “realistic” 
mood which is the present fashion, as well as the concern for rationality in 
religion which is perennially important. 

Miss Harkness’ latest book, for example, embodies the same zeal for prac- 
ticality and reasonableness which we have come to expect in her writing. It is 
eminently readable, comprehensive in its scope and incisive in its attack on its 
problems. Written in and for the academic milieu, its motive is apparently to 
say a helpful and hopeful word to those of the student generation who “have 
no center of stability in their lives.” It stands in the worthy company of the 
books of Van Dusen, Wicks and Calhoun, not to mention many others, which 
have focused attention on problems of personal morale against the background 
of social and cosmic realities. Nothing can be more difficult in religious writing 
than to keep both the intimate and the ultimate bearings of religion always 


in view, and nothing more necessary ; Dr. Harkness has faithfully observed this 
principle. 
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“Creative idealism” is the term she uses to describe her “way out” of the 
present crisis in morale, a “multiple approach” which combines the best of all 
other ways (education, personal religion, modifying the environment, letting 
nature take its course) in a “unified, dynamic vision.” But this practical pro- 
gram must be supported by some insight into the nature of things, and Miss 
Harkness’ unhesitating answer is that the nature of things is such as to promote 
idealistic living. This answer she justifies by “synoptic supernaturalism” (a 
theory of knowledge) in which “authority” and “intuition” are fused ‘‘co- 
herently” with logical consistency as ways to truth and by her position of 
“theistic realism” in which God is spoken of as “organizing mind,” “source and 
goal of ideals,” “cosmic companion” and “poet of the universe.” 

There are genuine difficulties in this whole approach which may be due 
rather to the manner of writing and the audience for whom the book was 
written than to any defect in the ongoing argument itself. Often this reviewer 
felt that issues were not met at all clearly, or were resolved merely on pragmatic 
grounds. The discussion about ideals is an instance. Miss Harkness says: 
“The prior fact is that zdeals are. Because they are, men live differently.””. Two 
pages later, however, we are surprised to read that “ideals . . . are among life’s 
most dependable realities. The major proof of this is that when one acts by 
them, all of life is different.” These affirmations, though they come prac- 
tically to the same thing, are worlds apart in theory. The first says that life is 
different because ideals are. The second says that ideals are because life is 
different. One is a metaphysical affirmation, the other a pragmatic justification. 
Since the metaphysical proof of the reality of ideals is not gone into by Miss 
Harkness (indeed she says later on that she has “avoided making claims for 
the objective validity, or cosmic status, of ideals”) we must conclude that she 
intends only the pragmatic “proof.” 

Again, in discussing the thought of Mr. Wieman, she nowhere meets head-on 
the issues he has raised but raises objections from the outside which again are 
largely pragmatic in character. God cannot be a process, the author says, be- 
cause it is too broad a term to be religiously meaningful, because you cannot 
pray to an interaction, because this view disregards the historic past, whence so 
much of religious incentive must come. All of which leaves quite alone the 
question, which still remains, “Is God a process?” 

Thus, though the new words like “tactics,” “strategy,” “community,” “fini- 
tude,” are all there, The Recovery of Ideals seems to depend less upon the 
realistic environment of theology today than it does upon the heritage of 
pragmatic personalism (Brightman) and the moral optimism of Macintosh. 
Miss Harkness’ book is witness to the fact that liberal theology is still very 
much alive and not overmuch modified by the newer environment. 

Professor Ferm has written quite a different kind of book, though its back- 
ground is apparently quite similar. It is intended to provide a philosophical 
background as well as a philosophical approach to the student of religion in 
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college. In this aim it is entirely successful and fills a real need in college teach- 
ing. The author is heavily indebted to the Yale group (Urban, Sheldon and 
especially Macintosh) yet describes his own approach as “naturalistic.” He 
covers his field in a topical rather than systematic way, spending much time on 
the preliminary matters of definition and illustration. Particularly accurate 
summaries are given of traditional and contemporary arguments for belief in 
God and of the problem of human freedom. As a base of operations for a 
college course in the philosophy of religion First Chapters is admirable. 

The one lack is a noticeable absence of new material, such as the English 
neo-supernaturalism, the Barthian trend and the Marxist criticism. And where 
is the “religion of community”? Some discussion also of the issues for phi- 
losophy of religion implicit in the various current nationalisms would add pro- 
vocative vitality to the book. But this lack of empirical and contemporary 
richness can and ought to be met by the instructor, who will find Ferm’s book 
most helpful in guiding the theoretical discussion with clarity and inclusive 
insight. 

The most exciting, provocative and original book of the three is Brunner’s 
Philosophy of Religion. This is one of those books of which the subtitle—“from 
the standpoint of Protestant theology’—is even more revealing than the main 
title, for it indicates that Brunner is giving the reasons for the faith that is in 
him rather than setting forth a systematic rationale of religious ideas. 

The main lines between philosophy, religion and theology are clearly and 
carefully drawn. Philosophy and religion are alike concerned with “the whole 
of existence and life” ; opposition arises because religion claims to give the an- 
swer to philosophy’s questions in a nonphilosophical way. Where philosophy 
gives reasons, religion points to a revelation. Within this opposition the phi- 
losophy of religion takes shape as the effort to show “the meaning and justifica- 
tion of religion within the mental ground known to philosophy.” The province 
of theology is still more narrow, its task being to make as definite as possible by 
“scientific conceptions” the meaning of revelation. Philosophy has to do with 
religion, theology with revelation. Since Brunner’s is the theological standpoint, 
his task is to define a datum (revelation) rather than to develop a system of 
religious thought. His problem is to describe as rationally as possible that which 
sets limits to reason and eludes it—revelation. He sets about this task by trying 
to find the elements of truth in the great modern trends which destroyed the 
Reformers’ conception of revelation as a “paradox of unity’’—orthodoxy, ra- 
tionalism, subjectivism and historicism. 

Rationalism infects both the problem of knowledge and the problem of con- 
duct. Brunner in contrast points out the nonrational content in both these 
situations: the irrational datum in knowing, the irrational imperative in acting. 
The opposed answers of realism and idealism to the problems of reason are 
insoluble on rational grounds, but in revelation—the point of contact between 
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God and man—the opposition falls away. Theoretically the problems are still 
insoluble, but existentially something has happened to “the whole man” and 
the problems become no longer real for him. 

Religious experience when exclusively regarded becomes subjectivism, which 
may result either in mysticism or skepticism. Opposing both of these extremes, 
Brunner holds that they obscure the actual and vital trouble, the “cleavage be- 
tween God and man.” Only the “divine event” of revelation can make one 
aware of this actual situation, which again can only be surmounted by the actual 
divine help. Thus, instead of claiming his experience of God as his own, the 
religious man recognizes it as the donum Dei, not in the least degree his own. 

Historicism in our day, according to Brunner, is due to romantic individual- 
ism and naturalistic evolution. But history has an outer and an inner side; the 
“historian”? can only describe the former, but the latter is an affair of vital 
decisions, responses to the divine grace. Again, since history is a middle term 
between “the transient and the eternal,” it is itself ambiguous and must be 
understood from a point of view outside itself ; that is, in faith. 

Orthodoxy is spoken of by Brunner as primarily an attitude toward the 
Bible. He makes it absolutely clear that orthodox literalism is not what he 
means by the Bible as the “Word of God” and that he accepts fully the fruits of 
critical investigation. But he points out that these fruits still leave the events 
and persons of the Bible enigmatic apart from the real contingent entrance of 
God into life. 

If Brunner set out, as he seems to say in several places, to establish the clear 
and definite meaning of revelation which he intended, he has failed ; but if he 
has tried to show the indispensability of revelation as a kind of limiting concept 
in history, experience, reason and orthodox faith, he has succeeded remarkably. 
With all its paradox and authoritarianism, this book seems, by virtue of its 
intermediate insights as well as its general objective, prophetic of our theo- 


logical future. 
RoGer HAZELTON. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Rotumnc ALONG IN Sone, edited and arranged by J. Rosamonp Jounson. The Viking 
Press, $3.50. 

Among the names of those responsible for presenting to the world the best 
elements of Negro music as a rich inheritance worthy of perpetuation in our 
cultural life, that of Johnson recurs most frequently. J. Rosamond Johnson, co- 
founder of a Negro Conservatory of Music and co-editor with his brother, James 
Weldon Johnson, of two fine volumes of Negro spirituals, here increases the 
debt under which he had already placed all who welcome distinctive additions 
to the authentic repertory of a major musical classification. The preface pre- 
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sents an interesting discussion of the chronological development of Negro music 
from simple basic rhythmic and tonal patterns. Note is made of the geographic, 
occupational, religious and emotional experiences of the race as reflected in the 
lyrics as well as the musical accompaniments. The eighty-seven selections, sim- 
ply but admirably arranged, include ring shouts (“Sit Down, Sister, Sit 
Down”), spirituals (“Get Right, Stay Right’’), jubilees (“I'll Be Ready When 
de Great Day Come”), plantation ballads (“In the Evening by the Moon- 
light”), minstrel songs (“Oh, Dem Golden Slippers’’), jail house songs (“The 
Midnight Special’), work songs (“John Henry’’), street cries (““Watermelons”’), 
and excerpts from chain gang songs and “Blues.” Anyone with elementary 
musical knowledge will find among these many a song which it will give sheer 
delight to play and sing, while the collection as a whole will add to one’s 
appreciation both of a distinctive musical style and of the race which pro- 
duced it. 


Tue ResToRATION OF Property, by Hitaire Bettoc. Sheed & Ward, $1.50. 


The most pleasing feature of this book is the author’s modest admission that 
in terms of practical politics it is meaningless: “Respect for reality compels me 
to say that the restoration of property when that institution has all but disap- 
peared is a task almost impossible of achievement.” By property the author 
means individually held small holdings, and he admits that small holdings may 
mean uneconomic and even bad management and the breeding of a race of 
ultra-conservatives. But apparently the only alternatives he sees to small hold- 
ings are wage slavery and communism, both of which to him are logical de- 
velopments of capitalism and equally evil. That the idea of associated or public 
property is not incompatible with democratic institutions is not touched on. The 
author’s concrete instances are all taken from English situations. 


ZOLA AND THE Dreyfus Case, by Lez M. Friepman. Beacon Press, $2. 


The story of how France at the beginning of the century was saved from a 
wave of anti-Semitism by Zola’s brave defense of Colonel Alfred Dreyfus, 
charged with betraying French military secrets. The brief book is well docu- 
mented, includes many quotations from contemporary sources, and contains 
facsimiles of a number of interesting cartoons of the period as well as of impor- 
tant documents in this famous case. 


An Intropuction To Paut, by Paut Sevier Minear. Abingdon Press, $.40. 


This book of eighty pages undertakes to be just what its title suggests and 
succeeds admirably. Without trying either to provide a full account of Paul, his 
life and times, as they are commonly understood, or, on the other hand, to pre- 
sent a new or different picture, the professor of New Testament at Garrett 
Biblical Institute has carried through his intention of making the man Paul 
interesting enough to invite further study of his character and work. 
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APPENDIX 


(A) The Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order 


(B) The Oxford Conference on Life and Work 


EDINBURGH CONFERENCE 
ON FAITH AND ORDER 


CHAPTER I 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


i [tees back to the first great Con- 
ference on Faith and Order held in 
Lausanne in 1927, we thankfully recognize 
the real progress made since then in the 
field of church union. 

Its detailed history is written in the book, 
A Decade of Objective Progress in Church 
Unity, 1927-36, which was prepared for us 
under the direction of the commission on the 
“Church’s Unity in Life and Worship.” We 
cannot better open this report than by offer- 
ing a factual summary of the most important 
steps taken during the last ten years in every 
continent of the world. 

The specific unions or approaches to union 
which the decade has witnessed have some- 
times concerned churches in different na- 
tions, as, for example, those between the 
Anglican communion on the one side and 
the Old Catholic churches of Europe and 
the churches of the Orthodox communion 
on the other; but they have generally been 
confined to churches within their several 
nations. A special complication has been 
experienced in connection with mutual ap- 
proaches among the younger churches, par- 
ticularly in the Orient and in Africa, the 
control of which still rests partially with 
parent churches in the older Christian lands. 

The total number of active unity move- 
ments is impressive. Nearly half of them 
have occurred in North America, a fact 
which reflects the exceptionally large num- 
ber of previous divisions needing to be 
healed. And nearly as many are to be found 
in Asia as in Europe, a fact to be explained 
in part by the immense pressure of non- 
Christian civilizations which forces the 
churches together, and in part by the prac- 
tical necessities of the situation. The ma- 
jority of the achieved unions have thus oc- 
curred between churches not previously 
sundered by the profounder differences of 
theological or cultural tradition; so that, in 
“i. By H. Paul Douglas. Harper and Brothers, $1.50. 


the main, unity has as yet been fully 
reached only in the easier situations, 

Moreover, the group of movements to- 
wards unity which marks the period repre- 
sents very different stages of progress. Some 
have only reached the stage of vague or 
tentative exploration. Others have gone as 
far as definite negotiations regarding terms 
and conditions of union. Still others, as in 
the recent conversations between the Church 
of England and the Church of Scotland and 
the associated churches in both countries, 
have suffered indefinite postponement. 
Some have even had to be abandoned. A 
somewhat larger number has been consum- 
mated. It is a matter for great satisfaction 
to be able to record that all unions which 
have been in existence long enough to be 
tested have been distinctly successful in the 
eyes of those primarily concerned. 

The schemes attempted illustrate all the 
usual meanings of the word unity. Some 
schemes have sought and some have secured 
mutual recognition between churches, and 
thus have laid the basis for intercommun- 
ion. As an example we may quote the agree- 
ment establishing full intercommunion be- 
tween churches of the Anglican communion 
and the Old Catholic churches. An agree- 
ment has happily been reached and ratified 
between the Church of England and the 
Church of Finland, and negotiations are in 
progress with the Churches of Latvia and 
Esthonia. Other churches have been con- 
tent with more or less complete federation. 
About three-quarters of all the cases re- 
corded, however, have contemplated the 
actual corporate union of two or more 
previously separate bodies. This is exempli- 
fied in such conspicuous instances as the 
reunion of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Churches in 1929 and that of the English 
Methodists in 1932, as the union of three 
churches in Canada in 1925, as the forma- 
tion of the Church of Christ in China in 
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1927 combining Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches, United Brethren, the United 
Church of Canada and independent Chinese 
churches founded by six English-speaking 
nations. There are to be borne in mind also 
the contemplated unions of the French 
Reformed churches and of the chief Meth- 
odist churches of the United States. All 
these cases significantly change former ec- 
clesiastical structure and constitute single 
churches, 

Many of the great denominational types 
of churches represented in the Faith and 
Order movement have been involved in 
these recent developments. Some have been 
primarily interested in the realization of a 
particular form or kind of unity. Others 
have limited themselves to the uniting of 
bodies of the same religious type and tra- 
dition. But highly significant unions in the 
United States, Canada and China have 
brought into single communions churches of 
very divergent traditions and polity; so that 
the record of the immediate past does not 
suggest any necessity for waiting upon 
unions of denominational families before 
wider union is attempted. 
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Obviously any estimate of the very varied 
forms of mutual approach depends upon the 
kind of unity one believes to be important 
and on the true objective. Schemes of a 
denominational kind might in some cases 
prove in a few years’ time to have strength- 
ened confessional consciousness and so to 
have postponed ecumenical union by widen- 
ing the gulfs between the large churches 
thus created. 

Some may see in most of the recent 
movements only minor cases mainly 
remedying, on a local or regional scale, 
certain practical disadvantages of dis-union. 
Intercommunion has not been widely ex- 
tended during the decade; and no union has 
been consummated between a church of 
radically “catholic” and one of radically 
“evangelical” tradition. While, then, the 
significance of the progress made must not 
be overstated, the trend towards unity is 
nevertheless marked both in magnitude and 
in character. It is widespread throughout 
the world. It occurs in a wide variety of 
forms. It is vital, relevant to actual situa- 
tions. It is making increasing appeal to 
the heart and conscience of all Christian 
men. 


CHAPTER II 
THE GRACE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


ITH deep thankfulness to God for the 

spirit of unity, which by his gracious 
blessing upon us has guided and controlled 
all our discussions on this subject, we agree 
on the following statement and recognize 
that there is in connection with this subject 
no ground for maintaining division between 
churches. 


(i) THE MEANING OF GRACE 


When we speak of God’s grace, we think 
of God Himself as revealed in his son Jesus 
Christ. The meaning of Divine grace is 
truly known only to those who know that 
God is love, and that all that he does is 
done in love in fulfilment of his righteous 
purposes. His grace is manifested in our 
creation, preservation and all the blessings 
of this life, but above all in our redemption 
through the life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, in the sending of the holy and 
life-giving Spirit, in the fellowship of the 


church and in the gift of the Word and 
sacraments. 

Man’s salvation and welfare have their 
source in God alone, who is moved to his 
gracious activity towards man not by any 
merit on man’s part, but solely by his free, 
out-going love. 


(ii) JUSTIFICATION AND 
SANCTIFICATION 


God in his free out-going love justifies 
and sanctifies us through Christ, and his 
grace thus manifested is appropriated by 
faith, which itself is the gift of God. 

Justification and sanctification are two in- 
separable aspects of God’s gracious action 
in dealing with sinful man. 

Justification is the act of God, whereby 
he forgives our sins and brings us into fel- 
lowship with himself, who in Jesus Christ, 
and by his death upon the cross, has con- 
demned sin and manifested his love to 
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sinners, reconciling the world to himself. 

Sanctification is the work of God, where- 
by through the Holy Spirit he continually 
renews us and the whole church, delivering 
us from the power of sin, giving us increase 
in holiness, and transforming us into the 
likeness of his Son through participation in 
his death and in his risen life. This renewal, 
inspiring us to continual spiritual activity 
and conflict with evil, remains throughout 
the gift of God. Whatever our growth in 
holiness may be, our fellowship with God 
is always based upon God’s forgiving grace. 

Faith is more than intellectual acceptance 
of the revelation in Jesus Christ; it is whole- 
hearted trust in God and his promises, and 
committal of ourselves to Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. 


(iii) THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD 
AND MAN’S RESPONSE 


In regard to the relation of God’s grace 
and man’s freedom, we all agree simply 
upon the basis of Holy Scripture and Chris- 
tian experience that the sovereignty of God 
is supreme. By the sovereignty of God we 
mean his all-controlling, all-embracing will 
and purpose revealed in Jesus Christ for 
each man and for all mankind. And we 
wish further to insist that this eternal pur- 
pose is the expression of God’s own loving 
and holy nature. Thus we men owe our 
whole salvation to his gracious will. But, 
on the other hand, it is the will of God 
that his grace should be actively appropri- 
ated by man’s own will and that for such 
decision man should remain responsible. 

Many theologians have made attempts on 
philosophical lines to reconcile the apparent 
antithesis of God’s sovereignty and man’s 
responsibility, but such theories are not part 
of the Christian faith. 

We are glad to report that in this difficult 
matter we have been able to speak with a 
united voice, so that we have found that 
here there ought to be no ground for main- 
taining any division between churches. 


(iv) THE CHURCH AND GRACE 

We agree that the church is the Body of 
Christ and the blessed company of all faith- 
ful people, whether in heaven or on earth, 
the communion of saints. It is at once the 
realization of God’s gracious purposes in 
creation and redemption, and the continu- 
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ous organ of God’s grace in Christ by the 
Holy Spirit, who is its pervading life, and 
who is constantly hallowing all its parts. 

It is the function of the church to glorify 
God in its life and worship, to proclaim the 
gospel to every creature, and to build up 
in the fellowship and life of the Spirit all 
believing people, of every race and nation. 
To this end God bestows his grace in the 
church on its members through his Word 
and sacraments, and in the abiding presence 
of the Holy Spirit. 


(v) GRACE, THE WORD, AND THE 
SACRAMENTS 


We agree that the Word and the sacra- 
ments are gifts of God to the church through 
Jesus Christ for the salvation of mankind. 
In both the grace of God in Christ is shown 
forth, given and through faith received; and 
this grace is one and indivisible. 

The Word is the appointed means by 
which God’s grace is made known to men, 
calling them to repentance, assuring them 
of forgiveness, drawing them to obedience 
and building them up in the fellowship of 
faith and love. 

The sacraments are not to be considered 
merely in themselves, but always as sacra- 
ments of the church, which is the Body of 
Christ. They have their significance in the 
continual working of the Holy Spirit, who 
is the life of the church. Through the sac- 
raments God develops in all its members a 
life of perpetual communion lived within its 
fellowship, and thus enables them to em- 
body his will in the life of the world; but 
the loving-kindness of God is not to be con- 
ceived as limited by his sacraments. 

Among or within the churches repre- 
sented by us there is a certain difference of 
emphasis placed upon the Word and the 
sacraments, but we agree that such a differ- 
ence need not be a barrier to union. 


(vi) SOLA GRATIA 

Some churches set great value on the ex- 
pression sola gratia, while others avoid it. 
The phrase has been the subject of much 
controversy, but we can all join in the fol- 
lowing statement: Our salvation is the gift 
of God and the fruit of his grace. It is not 
based on the merit of man, but has its root 
and foundation in the forgiveness which God 
in his grace grants to the sinner whom he 
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receives to sanctify him. We do not, how- 
ever, hold that the action of the divine grace 
overrides human freedom and responsibil- 
ity; rather, it is only as response is made by 
faith to divine grace that true freedom is 
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achieved. Resistance to the appeal of God’s 
outgoing love spells, not freedom, but bond- 
age, and perfect freedom is found only in 
complete conformity with the good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect will of God. 


CHAPTER III 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST AND THE WORD OF GOD 


(i) THE WORD OF GOD 


WE concur in affirming that the Word of 
God is ever living and dynamic and in- 
separable from God’s activity. “In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” God re- 
veals himself to us by what he does, by 
that activity by which he has wrought 
the salvation of men and is working for 
their restoration to personal fellowship with 
himself, 

He calls and fashions his chosen people 
and speaks his Word to his prophets and 
apostles, interpreting to them the meaning 
of his action. In the fullness of time the 
Word, the Eternal Son of God, is mani- 
fested in Christ our Lord, the Incarnate 
Word, and his redeeming work, that is, in 
his words and deeds, in his life and charac- 
ter, in his suffering, death, and resurrection, 
culminating in the gift of the Spirit and in 
the life which he gives to the church which 
is his body. 

This divine revelation is addressed to 
man in the wholeness of his personality, and 
is apprehended by faith. 

We are at one in asserting the uniqueness 
and supremacy of the revelation given in 
Christ, in whose name alone salvation is of- 
fered to the world. But when we turn from 
this to the question whether we can come 
to know God through other and partial 
revelations we find differences which de- 
mand further study and discussion. None of 
us holds that there is a revelation outside 
Christ which can be put on the same level 
as the revelation in Christ. But while some 
are prepared to recognize a praeparatio 
evangelica not only in Hebrew but also in 
other religions, and believe that God makes 
himself known in nature and in history, 
others hold that the only revelation which 
the church can know and to which it should 
witness is the revelation in Jesus Christ, as 


contained in the Old and New Testaments. 


(ii) HOLY SCRIPTURE AND 
TRADITION 


A testimony in words is by divine order- 
ing provided for the revelation uttered by 
the Word. This testimony is given in Holy 
Scripture, which thus affords the primary 
norm for the church’s teaching, worship and 
life. We discern a parallel, though an im- 
perfect one, between the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture and the incarnation of the Word 
in our Lord Jesus Christ: in each there is a 
union, effected by the Holy Spirit, between 
the divine and the human, and an accept- 
ance, for God’s saving purpose, of human 
limitations. “We have this treasure in earth- 
en vessels.” We are all convinced that this 
conception of the revelation cannot be shak- 
en by scientific Bible research. But if it is 
conscious of its true nature, such research 
can render the church important services in 
bringing about a right interpretation of the 
Scripture, provided that the freedom needed 
for carrying out its work is not denied to it. 

Further, there is matter for fuller dis- 
cussion in the problem of the tradition of the 
church and its relation to Holy Scripture. 
By tradition is meant the living stream of 
the church’s life. Thus the Orthodox East, 
but not it alone, allows that there may be 
widespread opinions which, as being con- 
trary to Scripture, cannot be considered to 
have the true authority of tradition, but it 
does not exclude from tradition some beliefs 
which do not rest explicitly on Scripture, 
though they are not in contradiction with it. 

We are at one in recognizing that the 
church, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, has 
been instrumental in the formation of the 
Bible. But some of us hold that this implies 
that the church under the guidance of the 
Spirit is entrusted with the authority to ex- 
plain, interpret and complete (sumpleroun) 
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the teaching of the Bible, and consider the 
witness of the church as given in tradition 
as equally authoritative with the Bible itself. 
Others, however, believe that the church, 
having recognized the Bible as the indis- 
pensable record of the revealed Word of 
God, is bound exclusively by the Bible as 
the only rule of faith and practice and, 
while accepting the relative authority of 
tradition, would consider it authoritative 
only in so far as it is founded upon the 
Bible itself. 

We all agree that the Christian church is 
constituted by the eternal Word of God 
made man in Christ and is always vitalized 
by his Holy Spirit. On the other hand the 
divine task given to the church is to pro- 
claim and bear witness to this Word through- 
out the world by its preaching, its worship, 
and its whole life. 


(iii) THE CHURCH: OUR COMMON 
FAITH 


We are at one in confessing belief in the 
holy catholic church. We acknowledge that 
through Jesus Christ, particularly through 
the fact of his resurrection, of the gathering 
of his disciples round their crucified, risen, 
and victorious Lord, and of the coming of 
the Holy Spirit, God’s almighty will con- 
stituted the church on earth. 

The church is the people of the new 
covenant, fulfilling and transcending all that 
Israel under the old covenant foreshadowed. 
It is the household of God, the family in 
which the fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man is to be realized in the chil- 
dren of his adoption. It is the body of 
Christ, whose members derive their life and 
oneness from their one living Head; and 
thus it is nothing apart from him, but is in 
all things dependent upon the power of 
salvation which God has committed to his 
Son. 

The presence of the ascended Lord in the 
church, his Body, is effected by the power 
of the one Spirit, who conveys to the whole 
fellowship the gifts of the ascended Lord, 
dividing to every man severally as he will, 
guides it into all the truth and fills it unto 
all the fullness of God. 

We all agree that Christ is present in his 
church through the Holy Spirit as Prophet, 
Priest and King. As Prophet he reveals the 
divine will and purpose to the church; as 
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Priest he ever liveth to make intercession for 
us, and through the eternal sacrifice once 
offered for us on Calvary, he continually 
draws his people to the Most High; and as 
King he rules his church and is ever estab- 
lishing and extending his kingdom. 

Christ’s presence in the church has been 
perpetual from its foundation, and this pres- 
ence he makes effective and evident in the 
preaching of the Word, in the faithful ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, in prayer 
offered in his name, and through the new- 
ness of life whereby he enables the faithful 
to bear witness to himself. Even though men 
often prove faithless, Christ will remain 
faithful to the promise of his presence, and 
will so continue till the consummation of all 
things. 

In their apprehension of this faith differ- 
ent persons lay a different emphasis on one 
or another aspect. Some lay greater stress 
on the perpetual and abiding Presence of 
Christ in his Body and with his people, 
while others lay greater stress on the fact 
that Christ is present only where his word is 
truly preached and received by faith. 

A point to be studied is in what degree 
the Christian depends ultimately for his as- 
surance that he is in vital touch with Christ 
upon the possession of the ministry and sac- 
raments, upon the Word of God in the 
church, upon the inward testimony of the 
Holy Spirit, or upon all of these. 


(iv) THE CHURCH: AGREEMENTS 
AND DIFFERENCES 


The church, then, is the body of those on 
whom the call of God rests to witness to 
the grace and truth of God. This visible 
body was, before the Lord came, found in 
Israel and it is found now in the new Israel 
to which is entrusted the ministry of recon- 
ciliation. To this visible body the word “Ec- 
clesia” is normally applied in the New 
Testament, and to it the calling of God 
belongs. It is the sphere of redemption. 
Apart from the church man cannot nor- 
mally attain full knowledge of God nor wor- 
ship him in truth. 

Different churches differ in their use of 
the term “church.” Some would apply the 
term not only to the visible redeemed and 
redemptive community, but also to the in- 
visible company of the fully redeemed; for 
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only when the word is used in this sense 
would it be right to say, “extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus.” But the invisible church is no 
ideal Platonic community distinct from the 
visible church on earth. The invisible church 
and the visible church are inseparably con- 
nected though their limits are not exactly 
coterminous. Others regard the use of the 
term “church” with reference to this in- 
visible company of true Christians known 
only to God as misleading and unscriptural. 
To speak of this invisible body as the true 
church conveys the disastrous suggestions 
that the true church need not be visible and 
that the visible church need not be true. We 
all, however, recognize that the number of 
those whom God has brought into newness 
of life and joy in the Holy Ghost, and who 
have made personal response to the forgiv- 
ing love of God, has limits hidden from 
human vision and known only to God. 

Different churches hold different views as 
to the basis of church membership. Some 
would hold that all who have been baptized 
and have not by deed or word repudiated 
their heritage belong to the church and are 
to be regarded as members. Others would 
confine membership to those who have made 
an open profession of faith in Christ and in 
whose lives some measure of the spirit of 
Christ may be discerned. 

There are other important differences in 
this connection, some of which will be dis- 
cussed in other chapters of this report. 


(v) THE CHURCH AND THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD 


The gospel of Jesus Christ bears witness 
to the reality both of the church and of the 
Kingdom of God. 

The church rejoices in the kingdom of 
God as present whenever man obeys the will 
of God. But the church always looks with 
glad expectation to the consummation of 
the kingdom in the future, since Christ the 
King, who is present and active in the 
church through the Holy Spirit, is still to 
be manifested in glory. The kingdom of 
God realizes itself now in a veiled form, 
until its full manifestation when God shall 
be all in all. 

Agreeing in this faith we are not yet of 
one mind about (a) the relationship of the 
church to the kingdom, and (b) the extent 


to which the kingdom is made known here 
and now. 

Some stress the kinship between the 
church and the kingdom, others the distinc- 
tion between them. Some lay emphasis on 
the actual presence of the kingdom within 
the church and the continuity of the two, 
holding that the coming of the kingdom can 
be seen in the progress of the church in this 
world and the work wrought through be- 
lievers, or even through all men of good will 
the world over. Others lay emphasis on the 
kingdom that is to come in glory; and others 
again think of the kingdom as the ever-in- 
creasing reign of the righteousness and the 
love of God as manifested in Jesus Christ 
in every realm of life. 

Again, some hold that the progress of the 
kingdom can already be seen in this world; 
others hold that the church knows the king- 
dom by faith only, since the victory of Christ 
is still hidden from the world and is des- 
tined to remain hidden until the end of this 
age. 

In some churches these differing concep- 
tions are felt to be of great moment, and 
act as a barrier to full intercourse, while in 
others they form no such obstacle but are 
held side by side without interfering with 
complete communion. 


(vi) THE FUNCTION OF THE 
CHURCH 


The function of the church is to glorify 
God in adoration and sacrificial service and 
to be God’s missionary to the world. She 
is to bear witness to God’s redeeming grace 
in Jesus Christ in her corporate life, to pro- 
claim the good news to every creature and 
to make disciples of all nations, bringing 
Christ’s commandments to communities as 
well as to individuals. In relation to those 
who belong to her fellowship or who are 
placed under her influence, the function of 
the church is through the ministry of the 
Word and the sacraments, and through 
Christian education, to make them into con- 
vinced Christians conscious of the reality of 
salvation. The needs of individual souls call 
for pastoral care and for a fellowship in the 
things of the Spirit through which the mem- 
bers provoke one another to good works, and 
to walk worthily of their calling, by true 
friendship, mutual help and consolation, and 
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the exercise of loving discipline. She is to 
intercede for all her members, especially for 
those who suffer for their faith, and for all 
mankind. 

The church must proclaim the righteous- 
ness of God as revealed in Jesus Christ and 
thus encourage and guide her members to 
promote justice, peace and good will among 
all men and through the whole extent of 
life. The church is thus called to do battle 
against the powers of evil and to seek the 
glory of God in all things, looking to the 
day when his kingdom shall come in the 
fullness of its power. 


(vii) THE GIFT OF PROPHECY AND 
THE MINISTRY OF THE WORD 


We are agreed that the presence and in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit are granted to 
his chosen instruments today, and especially 
to those called to be ministers of the Word 
of God. Not only in the corporate life and 
the teaching of the church as a whole, but 
in each of its members according to his 
ability and calling, the Holy Spirit has come 
to dwell. Indeed all perfect and abiding 
revelation given to us in Christ our Lord 
would certainly have perished from the 
world had there been no inspired men to 
record it and to preach it in every age. This 
revelation does not belong only to the past; 
it is also an ever-present word by which God 
speaks directly to the listening soul. 

Moreover all manifestations of the Spirit 
are manifestations of God’s divine activity. 
It is here that prophecy finds its place in 
the church’s corporate life. In Christ all the 
truth of God’s redemptive purpose for men 
is fully and sufficiently contained, but every 
age has its own problems and its own diffi- 
culties, and it is the work of the Spirit in 
every age to apply the one truth revealed in 
Christ to the circumstances of the time. 
Moreover, as past experience shows, these 
new applications bring to the church a new 
understanding of the truth on which they 
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rest. The Spirit may speak by whomsoever 
he wills. The call to bear witness to the 
gospel and to declare God’s will does not 
come to the ordained ministry alone; the 
church greatly needs, and should both ex- 
pect and welcome, the exercise of gifts of 
prophecy and teaching by laity, both men 
and women. When prophetic gifts appear 
it is for the church not to quench the spirit 
or despise prophesyings but to test these 
prophesyings by their accordance with the 
abiding truth entrusted to it, and to hold 
fast that which is good. 


(viii) “UNA SANCTA” AND OUR 
DIVISIONS 


Everything which the New Testament 
teaches concerning the church presupposes 
its essential unity. But we, as we confess 
our faith in the one church, are conscious of 
a profound cleavage between that faith and 
the conditions of the present time. 

We acknowledge that all who accept Jesus 
Christ as Son of God and their Lord and 
Saviour, and realize their dependence upon 
God’s mercy revealed in him, have in that 
fact a supernatural bond of oneness which 
subsists in spite of divergences in defining 
the divine mystery of the Lord. We rejoice 
that this sense of kinship is now drawing 
Christians nearer to each other, and that in 
many partial ways a foretaste of full fellow- 
ship between severed communions is even 
now being sought and found. 

But we believe that the divisions of Chris- 
tendom in every land are such as to hamper 
the manifestation of the unity of Christ’s 
body. We deplore this with all our hearts; 
and we desire the conference to summon 
members of the churches to such penitence 
that not only their leaders, but the ordinary 
men and women who hear their message, 
may learn that the cause of Christian unity 
is implicit in God’s word, and should be 
treated by the Christian conscience as an 
urgent call from God. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


E use the term “communion of saints” 
as meaning that all who are “in Christ” 
are knit together in one fellowship through 
the Holy Spirit. This conception, which is 


found repeatedly in the Scriptures, occurs 
as a phrase of the Apostles’ Creed, and gives 
expression to a precious truth for all Chris- 
tians. With some, the phrase is regarded as 
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synonymous with the Holy Catholic Church. 
For others, it expresses a quality of the 
church which is realized only in so far as 
its members mutually share all the blessings 
which God bestows. For others, it is the 
description of a quality of life in those who 
are in grace. The communion of saints is 
not always regarded as co-extensive with the 
church. For the Orthodox and certain other 
churches and individual believers it means 
fellowship not only with living and departed 
Christians but also with the holy angels, 
and, in a very special sense, with the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

In this connection the way in which we 
should understand the words “all genera- 
tions shall call me blessed” was considered. 
No agreement was reached, and the subject 
requires further study. 

The words “the communion of saints” 
(koinonia ton hagion) express certain well- 
defined phases of the Christian gospel and 
of the doctrine of the church. 

In the New Testament the word “saints” 
is applied to all the baptized. The term is 
further applied to the patriarchs, prophets, 
or martyrs of the Old Covenant and to those 
who, believing in Christ, laid down their 
lives for him before they could receive bap- 
tism. In every case, the saints are those 
who are devoted to God, who yield them- 
selves as instruments to his sovereign will. 
They are saints, not by virtue of their own 
merits, but through the forgiving grace and 
love of God. 

There are churches which hold that the 
communion is not as between individuals as 
such, but as between those who are being 
sanctified by God in his church. Their unity 
is not merely the sum total of individuals, 
but it is a spiritual solidarity which has 
reality only in so far as they are in Christ, 
and thereby in his church. 

There are also those who interpret the 
word hagion as neuter as well as masculine. 
For them the phrase means sharing in holy 
things, i.e., the means of grace. They em- 
phasize right relations to holy things as the 

1. These last hold that the mother of our Lord, 
designated as ‘‘Theotokos’’? (God-bearer), the ever- 
Virgin, should be venerated as the highest of all saints 
and angels, and of all creation. In addition to the 
general recognition of the communion of saints, they 


venerate particular saints who are honored by the 
church, and ask their intercession and that of angels 


before God. 
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principal mark of the holiness of the faithful. 

There are others who regard the Word 
of God and the Holy Spirit as the sole 
source of the communion of saints, and at 
the same time would emphasize righteous- 
ness and holiness of life. They would also 
stress the sacredness and value of the in- 
dividual’s personality. While doing so, they 
would guard against the evils resulting from 
an overemphasized individualism by insist- 
ing on the corporate nature of the fellowship 
in Christ. Since the term “saints” is almost 
always in the plural in the Scriptures, so it 
is believed that there is no true sainthood 
apart from the saintly community. 

We are agreed that the communion of 
saints most certainly involves the mutual 
sharing of both spiritual and temporal bless- 
ings on the part of all living Christians. We 
believe that this mutual sharing should 
transcend all racial, political, social and de- 
nominational barriers, in the spirit of Geth- 
semane and the cross. Such, for example, 
is the fellowship of those associated in 
any truly Christian ecumenical movement. 
Therein we have experienced a very real, 
though not complete, communion of saints. 
Therein we humbly believe we experience 
the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. 

Any conception of the communion of 
saints which is confined to the church on 
earth alone is defective. Many further see 
in the communion of saints an affirmation 
of the unbroken communion between the 
living and departed in Christ. They believe 
themselves to be in communion with the 
departed and express this in their worship. 
They rejoice to think that there is a growing 
consciousness among Christians of nearness 
to the redeemed in the unseen world, re- 
fusing to believe that death severs the com- 
munion of those on earth with those de- 
parted. 

For some, it is sufficient to leave their 
departed ones with God, being linked with 
them through Christ. Others regard it as a 
Christian privilege and duty to pray for the 
departed. F 

Still others, conscious of the living pres- 
ence, guardianship and help of the saints, 
ask their prayers before God. 

We all agree that we ought to remember 
with thankfulness those who as followers of 
Christ witnessed a good confession in their 
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day and generation, thereby winning vic- 
tories for Christ and his kingdom. 

We wish to make it clear that “the com- 
munion which the saints have with Christ 
does not make them in any wise partakers 
of the substance of his Godhead, or to be 
equal with Christ in any respect.” In no 
circumstances should the cherishing of this 
doctrine veil or shadow the sufficient and 
only mediatorship of Jesus Christ as our 
Lord and Redeemer. Neither must this hon- 
oring of the saints descend to superstition 
or abuse. 
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A right understanding of the doctrine of 
the communion of saints will help us to 
realize more vividly both that we are in this 
life members one of another, and that 

“We are come unto mount Sion, and unto 
the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company 
of angels, to the general assembly and 
church of the firstborn, which are written in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect, and 
to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant.” 
—HEs. xii. 22-24. 


CHAPTER V 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST: MINISTRY AND SACRAMENTS 


(i) THE AUTHORITY FOR THE 
SACRAMENTS 


WE are agreed that in all sacramental 
doctrine and practice the supreme au- 
thority is our Lord Jesus Christ himself. 

2. All the churches have based their sac- 
ramental doctrine and order upon their be- 
lief that,1 according to the evidence of the 
New Testament, the sacraments which they 
accept were instituted by Christ himself. 
We are agreed that baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper occupied from the beginning a cen- 
tral position in the church’s common life, 
and take their origin from what was said 
and done by Jesus during His life on earth. 
Sacramental teaching and practice, there- 
fore, are rightly founded upon the record 
of the New Testament. 

3. The sacraments are Christ’s gifts to his 
church, which is not a static society but a 
living and growing organism and com- 
munion, guided by the Holy Spirit into all 
truth.? 

4. The Holy Spirit enables the church, 
walking by faith in its risen Lord, to inter- 
pret Holy Scripture as expressing the living 


1. Many preferred the original wording of this 
clause which ran “. . . have based their sacramental 
doctrine and order upon the evidence of the New Tes- 
tament that... .” 

2. Scholars differ in their views of the passages of 
Scripture relating to the institution of the sacraments 
by our Lord. Many of the conference believe that 
no one who recognizes the ministry and the sacraments 
as Christ’s gifts to his church should be excluded 
from a united church on the ground that he does 
not stand for one particular view of the historical ori- 


gin of the holy ordinances and the ecclesiastical 
offices. 


Word of God to every age, and to exercise 
a stewardship of its tradition concerning the 
sacraments. 

5. All Church tradition regarding the sac- 
raments ought to be controlled and tested by 
Scripture. 


(ii) THE NATURE OF THE 
SACRAMENTS 


1. The sacraments are given by Christ to 
the church as outward and visible signs of 
his invisible grace. They are not bare sym- 
bols, but pledges and seals of grace, and 
means whereby it is received. 

2. Grace is bestowed in the sacraments 
within the fellowship of the church by the 
personal action of Christ upon the believer. 
Faith* is therefore a necessary condition for 
the effectual reception of grace. 


3. God’s gracious action is not limited by 
his sacraments.® 


4. It is our Lord Jesus Christ who through 


3. The Orthodox and some others would wish to 
add: ‘‘All the sacraments can be founded upon Holy 
Scripture as completed, explained, interpreted and 
understood in the Holy Tradition by the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit residing in the church.’ 

Anglican members observe: ‘““The Church of Eng- 
land, while recognizing the authority of the church 
to decree rites and ceremonies, forbids it to ordain 
anything contrary to the Scriptures, but limits the 
necessity of Scripture to articles of faith in things 
necssary to salvation.’’ 

4. Baptist delegates desire this clause to run ‘‘faith 
on the part of the recipient is therefore. . . .”’ 

5. Orthodox delegates and some others desire to 
exclude from the reference of this proposition cases 
in which failure to receive the sacraments is due to 
contempt or culpable negligence, since sacraments 
are divinely instituted means of grace generally nec- 
essary for salvation. 
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the Holy Spirit accomplishes every sacra- 
ment, and the action of the minister of the 
church is only instrumental. 

5. The sacraments are celebrated by the 
minister, not in virtue of any personal right 
of his own, but as minister of the church. 

6. Regarding the obligation of the sacra- 
ments and the questions whether and in 
what way they are to be deemed necessary 
to salvation there is divergence of doctrine 
among us. We think that some further mu- 
tual understanding and agreement on those 
points is required as a condition of full 
union. 


(iii) THE NUMBER OF THE 
SACRAMENTS 


The Orthodox Church, the (Assyrian) 
Church of the East, the (Coptic) Egyptian- 
Orthodox Church, the Syrian Orthodox and 
Armenian churches and the Old Catholic 
churches, and many individual believers, as 
well as the Roman Catholic Church, hold 
that there are seven sacraments, but the 
Protestant churches accept only two, bap- 
tism and the eucharist. The Anglican 
Church has never strictly defined the num- 
ber of the sacraments, but gives a preemi- 
nent position to baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper as alone “generally necessary to 
salvation.” 

The Society of Friends and the Salvation 
Army observe no sacraments in the usual 
sense of that term. 

The number of the sacraments largely de- 
pends upon the definitions of the term “sac- 
raments” as given by various churches. In 
most of the Protestant churches there are 
such solemn religious acts as correspond 
more or less closely with some or all of the 
five other sacraments which are taught by 
the Roman, Orthodox, Old Catholic, and 
other churches. And even though the name 
“sacrament” be refused they are nevertheless 
instituta Dei utilia, as the second Helvetic 
Confession puts it. 

Most of us agree that the question of the 
number of the sacraments should not be re- 
garded as an insurmountable dividing line 
when we strive to attain to a united church. 

The divergence between the practice of 
the Society of Friends and the Salvation 
Army on the one hand, and that of other 


1. See below, Chap. vi. 
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churches on the other, admittedly presents 
serious difficulties, but we trust that even 
here the Holy Spirit will show us His will. 


(iv) VALIDITY 


1. We agree that the sacraments prac- 
tised by any Christian church which believes 
itself to be observing what Christ appointed 
for his church are means of grace to those 
who partake of them with faith. 

2. Confusion has sometimes been intro- 
duced by the use of the term “valid” in the 
two following senses: 

(a) It is sometimes used synonymously 
with “efficacious,” so that the term “invalid” 
would imply that a sacrament has no spirit- 
ual value and is not a means of grace. 

(b) It is sometimes used to imply that 
the sacrament has been correctly performed. 

In so far as Christians find themselves 
obliged by loyalty to Christ and to his 
church to judge that the sacraments prac- 
tised by other Christians are invalid, or 
doubtfully valid, they should, in the cause 
of Christian truth and charity, do all in their 
power to see that the precise meaning of 
their judgment, and the grounds on which 
they are obliged to make it, are clearly 
understood. 

Many of us are of opinion, and desire to 
record our belief, that, although it is the 
duty of a church to secure that sacraments 
should be performed regularly and canoni- 
cally, yet no judgment should be pro- 
nounced by any church denying the “valid- 
ity” of the sacraments performed by any 
Christian church which believes itself to be 
observing what Christ appointed for his 
church. 

A special difficulty in regard to union 
arises from a great difference in doctrine 
which must not be underestimated. Those 
churches which adhere to the doctrine of 
the church from the age of the great coun- 
cils to the Reformation regard it as one of 
the conditions for the validity of any sacra- 
ment except baptism (and in some cases, 
marriage) that it should be performed by a 
validly ordained or consecrated minister. 
Thus to them the validity of Holy Order is 
one of the indispensable conditions of the 
validity of other sacraments, On the other 
hand some other Christians do not hold 
ordination to be a sacrament of Christ’s in- 
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stitution, yet hold that an ordained minister 
is the proper minister of the eucharist. Other 
Christians again hold that ordination is a 
sacrament, but do not hold it to be an es- 
sential condition of the validity of other 
sacraments, that they should be ministered 
by a validly ordained presbyter or bishop. 

3. We believe that every sacrament should 
be so ordered that all may recognize in it an 
act performed on behalf of the universal 
Church. 

4. To this end there is need of an or- 
dained ministry recognized by all to act on 
behalf of the universal church in the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. 

Norre.—The Orthodox delegates submit 
the following statement: 

Validity.—As regards the validity of sac- 
raments the Orthodox delegates would like 
to confine themselves only to the following 
statement: According to the Orthodox doc- 
trine valid sacraments are only those which 
are (1) administered by a canonically or- 
dained and instituted minister and (2) right- 
ly performed according to the sacramental 
order of the church. 

They regard it therefore as unnecessary 
to accept any other document on this matter 
presented by the conference. 


(v) BAPTISM 


Baptism is a gift of God’s redeeming love 
to the church; and, administered with water 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, is a sign and seal of Christian 
discipleship in obedience to our Lord’s com- 
mand.? It is generally agreed that the united 
church will observe the rule that all mem- 
bers of the visible church are admitted by 
baptism. 

In the course of discussion it appeared 
that there were further elements of faith 


1. Baptist delegates desire to add as follows: As 
regards the above statement which has been passed 
by their brethren who practice infant baptism, the 
Baptists could accept it as applying to the baptism 
of believers, i.e., of those who are capable of making 
a personal confession of faith. In practicing the bap- 
tism of believers only they hold that they are main- 
taining the practice of baptism as it is found in the 
New Testament in the apostolic church, and also the 
principle which is laid down in the report of Com- 
mission III, to this effect, viz.: ‘The necessary con- 
dition of receiving the grace of a sacrament is the 
faith of the recipient.” They believe that children 
belong to God and that no rite is needed to assure 
his grace for them. This statement of the Baptists 
was accepted also by a representative of the Disciples 
of Christ on behalf of that body. 
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and practice in relation to baptism about 
which disagreement existed. Since the time 
available precluded the extended discussion 
of such points as baptismal regeneration, the 
admission of unbaptized persons to holy 
communion, and the relation of confirma- 
tion to baptism, we are unable to express an 
opinion how far they would constitute ob- 
stacles to proposals for a united church. 


(vi) THE EUCHARIST 


1. We all believe that Christ is truly pres- 
ent in the eucharist, though as to how that 
presence is manifested and realized we may 
differ. Every precise definition of the pres- 
ence is bound to be a limiting thing, and 
the attempt to formulate such definitions 
and to impose them on the church has itself 
been the cause of disunity in the past. The 
important thing is that we should celebrate 
the eucharist with the unfailing use of bread 
and wine, and of prayer, and of the words 
of institution, and with agreement as to its 
essential and spiritual meaning. 

If sacrifice is understood as it was by our 
Lord and his followers and in the early 
church, it includes, not his death only, but 
the obedience of his earthly ministry, and 
his risen and ascended life, in which he still 
does his Father’s will and ever liveth to 
make intercession for us. Such a sacrifice 
can never be repeated, but is proclaimed 
and set forth in the eucharistic action of the 
whole church when we come to God in 
Christ at the eucharist or Lord’s Supper. 
For us, the secret of joining in that sacrifice 
is both the worship and the service of God; 
corporate because we are joined to Christ, 
and in him to each other (1 Cor. 10-27); 
individual, because each one of us makes 
the corporate act of self-oblation his own; 
and not ceremonial only, but also profoundly 
ethical, because the keynote of all sacrifice 
and offering is “Lo! I come to do Thy will, 
O God.” We believe also that the eucharist 
is a supreme moment of prayer, because the 
Lord is the celebrant or minister for us at 
every celebration, and it is in his prayers 
for God’s gifts and for us all that we join. 
According to the New Testament accounts 
of the institution, his prayer is itself a giv- 
ing of thanks; so that the Lord’s Supper is 
both a verbum visibile of the divine grace, 
and the supreme thanksgiving (eucharistia) 
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of the people of God. We are throughout 
in the realm of Spirit. It is through the 
Holy Spirit that the blessing and the gift 
are given. The presence, which we do not 
try to define, is a spiritual presence. We 
begin from the historical fact of the Incarna- 
tion in the power of the Holy Spirit, and 
we are already moving forward to the com- 
plete spiritual reality of the coming of the 
Lord and the life of the Heavenly City. 


(vii) MINISTRY 
A 


The consideration of this subject took its 
start from the report prepared by Commis- 
sion III on the “Ministry and Sacraments.” 

The following statements derived in sub- 
stance from that report are accepted by the 
conference as providing a broad foundation 
for a common understanding of the nature 
and functions of the ministry. 

I. The ministry was instituted by Jesus 
Christ, the Head of the church, “for the 
perfecting of the saints . . . the upbuilding 
of the body of Christ,” and is a gift of God 
to the church in the service of the Word 
and sacraments. 

II. This ministry does not exclude but 
presupposes the “royal priesthood,” to which 
all Christians are called as the redeemed of 
Jesus Christ. 

III. Ordination to the ministry, according 
to New Testament teaching and the his- 
toric practice of the church, is by prayer 
and the laying-on of hands. 

IV. It is essential to a united church that 
it should have a ministry universally recog- 
nized. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that 
even in connection with these statements, 


1. The conference is indebted to the Bishop of 
Lincoln for submitting a note on this subject, which 
will be printed in the full record of the proceedings 
of the conference. 

Orthodox delegates desire to add the following 
statement: 

Eucharist.—(a) The Orthodox Church believes and 
teaches that in the sacrament of the holy eucharist, 
which is the extension of the only and once offered 
sacrifice of our Lord, the offered gifts by virtue of the 
consecration are changed (metaballontai) into the very 
body and the very blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and given to the faithful for the remission of sins and 
life everlasting. 

(b) The holy eucharist can be celebrated only by 
a validly ordained minister. 

Certain other churches and delegates would asso- 
ciate themselves with the Orthodox in making a some- 
what similar statement. 
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different interpretations are to be reckoned 
with. 

For example, while all would agree that 
the ministry owes its origin to Jesus Christ 
and is God’s gift to the church, there are 
differences of judgment regarding the sense 
in which we may say that the ministry was 
“instituted” by our Lord. 

Again, those who agree in accepting the 
laying-on of hands as the form of ordination 
differ on the meaning to be attached to the 
rite, or on the question by whom it should 
be administered. 

Further fundamental differences of inter- 
pretation arise in connection with the doc- 
trine of apostolic succession. In Episcopal 
churches it has been thought of both as the 
succession of bishops in the principal sees 
of Christendom, handing down and pre- 
serving the Apostles’ doctrine, and as a suc- 
cession by laying-on of hands. From early 
times this double succession has been asso- 
ciated with the stewardship of the sacra- 
ments, and is regarded by certain churches 
as constituting the true and only guarantee 
of sacramental grace and right doctrine. 
This view is represented by the statement 
formulated by the delegates of the Orthodox 
Church at Lausanne: 

“The Orthodox Church, regarding the 
ministry as instituted in the church by 
Christ himself, and as the body which by a 
special charisma is the organ through which 
the church spreads its means of grace such 
as the sacraments, and believing that the 
ministry in its threefold form of bishops, 
presbyters and deacons can only be based on 
the unbroken apostolic succession, regrets the 
it is unable to come, in regard to the min- 
istry, into some measure of agreement with 
many of the churches represented at this 
conference; but prays God that he, through 
his Holy Spirit, will guide to union even in 
regard to this difficult point of disagree- 
ment.” 

Substantially the same view finds another 
expression in the following statement offered 
on behalf of the Old Catholic Church: 

“The Old Catholics maintain that epis- 
copacy is of apostolic origin, and that it 
belongs to the essence of the church. The 
church is the bearer of the ministry. The 
ministers act only by the commission of the 
church. The ministry is received, admin- 
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istered and handed on in the same sense 
and in the same way as the apostles handed 
it down to the church. The apostolic suc- 
cession means the inseparability of church 
and ministry and the continuity of both.” 

Certain other churches of the East and 
some Anglicans would wish to be associated 
with one or other of the above statements. 

Other Anglicans would interpret the suc- 
cession in a more general way to mean the 
transmission from generation to generation 
of the authority of ministerial oversight over 
both clergy and laity in the church, and they 
regard it as both a symbol and a bond of 
unity. 

In communions of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed tradition the view is held that 
the true apostolic succession is manifested 
in a succession of ordination by presbyteries 
duly constituted and exercising episcopal 
functions, and in the succession of presbyters 
in charge of parishes, with special emphasis 
on the true preaching of the Word and the 
right administration of the sacraments. Thus 
the following statement was presented by 
Presbyterian delegates: 

“Presbyterian delegates desire to have it 
noted that the conception of the ministry 
held by their churches is founded on the 
identity of “bishops” and “presbyters” in 
the New Testament; that ordination is not 
by individual presbyters, nor by groups of 
presbyters, but only by “presbyters orderly 
associated” in courts exercising episcopal 
functions; that a presbyterian succession in 
orders has been maintained unbroken; and 
that the functions of the diaconate in the 
New Testament have been performed not 
only by those named deacons, but also in 
some measure by the lay eldership, which 
in addition to a responsible share in the gov- 
ernment and discipline of the church in all 
its courts, assists in the dispensing of charity, 
the visitation of the people, and the distribu- 
tion of the elements at holy communion.” 

Other communions, while unaccustomed 
to use the term “apostolic succession,” 
would accept it as meaning essentially, or 
even exclusively, the maintenance of the 
Apostles’ witness through the true preach- 
ing of the gospel, the right administration 
of the sacraments, and the perpetuation of 
the Christian life in the Christian commu- 
nity. 
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In every case churches treasure the apos- 
tolic succession in which they believe. 


B 


In its brief consideration of the form 
which the ministry might take in the united 
church of the future, the conference started 
from the following formula in the report of 
the Lausanne Conference: 

“In view of (1) the place which the 
episcopate, the councils of presbyters 
and the congregation of the faithful, re- 
spectively had in the constitution of the 
early church, and (2) the fact that epis- 
copal, presbyteral and congregational 
systems of government are each today, 
and have been for centuries, accepted by 
great communions in Christendom, and 
(3) the fact that episcopal, presbyteral 
and congregational systems are each be- 
lieved by many to be essential to the good 
order of the church, we therefore recog- 
nise that these several elements must all, 
under conditions which require further 
study, have an appropriate place in the 
order of life of a reunited church, and 
that each separate communion, recalling 
the abundant blessing of God vouchsafed 
to its ministry in the past, should gladly 
bring to the common life of the united 
church its own spiritual treasures.” 

The acceptance of the “historic episco- 
pate” carries with it the acceptance of the 
threefold ministry of bishops, presbyters 
and deacons. 

Many would hold that such acceptance 
does not require any one dogmatic de- 
termination of the doctrine concerning 
the ministry, while for some this would 
be requisite. But all who value the “his- 
toric episcopate” hold that it should not 
be interpreted apart from its historical func- 
tions. 

In a united church the intimate associa- 
tion of the presbyters in council with the 
bishop, and of the laity with both, in the 
government of the church, should be con- 
served or restored. Thus the episcopate 
would be both constitutional and representa- 
tive of the whole church. 

If the ministry of the united church 
should sufficiently include characteristic 
elements from the episcopal, presbyteral 
and congregational systems, the present ad- 
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herents of those systems would have recog- 
nized each others’ places in the Church of 
God, all would be able to find a spiritual 
home in the united church, and the doc- 
trine of the apostolic succession would, upon 
a common basis of faith, attain to the ful- 
ness which belongs to it by referring at 
once to the Word, to the ministry and the 
sacraments and to the life of the Christian 
community. 

It should, however, be recognized that 
there are members of the conference who 
are not persuaded that it is God’s will that 
the one spiritual life of the undivided 
church should be expressed through any one 
form of government, but would find place 
side by side for churches of differing form 
of government, and within or beside the 
more formally organized body would in- 
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clude freer societies like the Friends and 
the Salvation Army. 

The foregoing suggestions are put for- 
ward in the knowledge that they contain 
features which at the present stage may be 
unacceptable to some churches on both 
wings of the movement, but we are confi- 
dent that, where the will to unite exists, the 
Holy Spirit will enable the churches in 
coming years to improve and develop these 
first tentative suggestions. 

We are alike called of God to pray and 
to labor by every means for the promotion 
of this common aim, recognizing that the 
future or ultimate form to be assumed by 
the united church must depend not only on 
the experience of the past, but above all, 
upon the continued direction of the Holy 
Spirit. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CHURCH’S UNITY 


(i) OUR PREMISE AND OUR GOAL 


WE take as the premise of our findings 
and our recommendations the already 
existing and growing spiritual unity, experi- 
enced by Christians as love of one another, 
understanding of one another, and respect 
for one another. We believe that no visible 
unity, acceptable to God and to the people 
of God, can be achieved save on the founda- 
tion of this spiritual unity. We believe that 
our common experience of spiritual unity 
derives from the fundamental faith that the 
church is the body of Christ, and is, there- 
fore, in principle and ideal, one. In trying 
to envisage the goal of our endeavors, we 
are not seeking to create something new; 
rather we are attempting to discover under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit the full na- 
ture of the church created by God in Christ. 

Our goal is to realize the ideal of the 
church as one living body, worshipping and 
serving God in Christ, as the fulfillment of 
our Lord’s prayers and of our prayers. 


(ii) THE SEVERAL CONCEPTIONS OF 
CHURCH UNITY 
(a) Cooperative Action 
The unity which we seek may be con- 
ceived as a confederation or alliance of 
churches for cooperative action. 
In all areas where common purposes and 
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tasks exist, such action is already widely 
possible without violation of conscience. 
Church “federations” are the most common 
expressions of such unity, and one of the 
most hopeful paths to understanding and 
brotherly relations. We believe federation, 
so construed, is a promising approach to 
more complete forms of unity. We do not 
share the fears, often expressed, that “‘fed- 
eration” in this sense will obscure the goal 
of a fuller unity or postpone its attainment. 
The experience of many churches in many 
lands forbids such fears, since they run 
counter to the facts. 

We recognize that federations for coop- 
erative action should not be construed as 
examples of “federal union.” Certain of 
our members wish to be recorded as believ- 
ing that “federal union” is not merely the 
most we can achieve, but also the most that 
we should desire. 

We are agreed that cooperative action be- 
tween churches unable to achieve intercom- 
munion or to look towards corporate union, 
and compelled by fidelity to conscience to 
remain separate bodies with separate loyal- 
ties, is not our final goal, since cooperative 
action in itself fails to manifest to the world 
the true character of the church as one com- 
munity of faith and worship, as well as of 
service. 
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(b) Intercommunion 


A second aspect of church unity is com- 
monly indicated by the term “intercom- 
munion.” This is the fullest expression of 
a mutual recognition between two or more 
churches. Such recognition is also mani- 
fested in the exchange of membership and 
ministrations. 

We regard sacramental intercommunion 
as a necessary part of any satisfactory 
church unity. Such intercommunion, as be- 
tween two or more churches, implies that 
all concerned are true churches, or true 
branches of the one church. 

We think that it should be pointed out 
that the word “intercommunion” has at 
present several different connotations. In 
the fullest sense it means a relation between 
two or more churches in which the com- 
munion of each is open to all members of 
the other at all times. This is to be dis- 
tinguished from relations in which the com- 
munion of one church is “open” to mem- 
bers of other churches without complete 
reciprocal recognition, and still more from 
the occasional welcoming of members of 
other churches by a church whose normal 
rule would exclude them. We believe that 
“regularity” and “mutuality” belong to the 
full meaning of intercommunion. When this 
term “intercommunion” is used in discus- 
sion of church unity, its meaning should be 
clearly defined. 

We must note also the occasions on which 
at a gathering of Christian people united in 
a common enterprise, a church has invited 
all who have full status in their own 
churches to receive the holy communion ac- 
cording to the rite of the inviting church. 
This has occurred both at Oxford and at 
Edinburgh during the conferences held this 
year. It is to be distinguished both from 
“{ntercommunion” and “open communion” 
as usually understood, and from such “joint 
celebration” as took place at Jerusalem in 
1928. 

(c) Corporate Union 


The third form in which the final goal of 
our movement may be expressed presents, 
from the standpoint of definition, the great- 
est difficulties. It is commonly indicated by 
such terms as “corporate union” or “organic 
unity.” 

These terms are forbidding to many, as 
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suggesting the ideal of a compact govern- 
mental union involving rigid uniformity. 
We do not so understand them, and none 
of us desires such uniformity. On the con- 
trary, what we desire is the unity of a living 
organism, with the diversity characteristic 
of the members of a healthy body. 

The idea of “corporate union” must re- 
main for the vast majority of Christians 
their ideal. In a church so united the ulti- 
mate loyalty of every member would be 
given to the whole body and not to any part 
of it. Its members would move freely from 
one part to another and find every privilege 
of membership open to them. The sacra- 
ments would be the sacraments of the whole 
body. The ministry would be accepted by 
all as a ministry of the whole body. 

Our task is to find in God, to receive from 
God as his gift, a unity which can take up 
and preserve in one beloved community all 
the varied spiritual gifts which he has given 
us in our separations. Such a living com- 
munity, like all that lives, cannot be a con- 
struction; life can come only from life; the 
visible unity of the Body of Christ can issue 
only from the living God through the work 
of the life-giving Spirit. 

While we do not conceive of the “cor- 
porate union,” which we seek from God, as 
a rigid governmental unity, we find it diffi- 
cult to imagine that unity, as it would exist 
between churches within the same territory, 
without some measure of organizational 
union. At the same time, we can hardly 
imagine a corporate union which should 
provide for the relative autonomy of the 
several constituent parts in entire neglect of 
the “federal” principle. 

In particular, and with immediate refer- 
ence to the existing world situation, we do 
not believe that a church, “corporately” 
united, could be an effective international 
community without some permanent organ 
of conference and counsel, whatever might 
be the authority and powers of that organ. 


(iii) THE FORMS OF LIKENESS BASIC 
FOR CHURCH UNITY 
1. Likeness in Faith or Confession as a Basis 
for Unity 
(a)? Likeness in faith or confession is not 
necessary for cooperative action, but we find 


1. These letters in subsection (iii) refer to the three 
headings in subsection (ii) above. 
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that essential unity in faith or confession is 
a necessary basis for (b) full intercom- 
munion and for (c) corporate union. 

Such essential unity in faith would be 
sufficiently expressed for many of the 
churches represented in this conference by 
such a statement as the following: 

“We accept as the supreme standard of 
the faith the revelation of God contained in 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments and summed up in Jesus Christ. 

“We acknowledge the Apostles’ Creed and 
the creed commonly called the Nicene, as 
witnessing to and safeguarding that faith, 
which is continuously verified in the spirit- 
ual experience of the church and its mem- 
bers—remembering that these documents 
are sacred symbols and witnesses of the 
Christian faith rather than legalistic stand- 
ards. 

“We further affirm that the guidance of 
God’s Holy Spirit did not cease with the 
closing of the canon of the Scripture, or 
with the formulation of the creeds cited, 
but that there has been in the church 
through the centuries, and still is, a divinely 
sustained consciousness of the presence of 
the living Christ. (Note: Known in the 
Orthodox Church as the Holy Tradition.) 

“Finally, we are persuaded, in the classical 
words of one of the nonconfessional com- 
munions, that ‘God has yet more light to 
break forth from his Holy Word’ for a 
humble and waiting church. We Christians 
of this present age should therefore seek 
the continued guidance of the Spirit of the 
living God, as we confront our troubled 
time.” 

Some of the churches represented in the 
conference hold that Scripture is not only 
the supreme but the sole standard and 
source of Christian faith; they reject any 
suggestion of the equivalence of Scripture 
and tradition and any implication that the 
ancient creeds contain a sufficient interpre- 
tation of the Scriptural faith. Some of these 
churches regard certain later confessions as 
possessing an importance and authority at 
least equal to that of the ancient creeds. 

(Note: We call attention here to the fol- 
lowing statement in Section IV of the 
Lausanne report: 

“Tt is understood that the use of these 
creeds will be determined by the compe- 
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tent authority in each church, and that 

the several churches will continue to make 

use of such special confessions as they 
possess.” (Faith and Order, edited by 

H. N. Bate, p. 467.) 

The Orthodox and certain other churches 
can accept the Nicene Creed only in its un- 
interpolated form without the filioque 
clause, and those churches and others hold 
that the “Holy Tradition” must be ac- 
knowledged as a standard and source of the 
faith complementary to, though wholly con- 
sonant with, the revelation in Scripture. 


2. Likeness in Nonsacramental Worship 


(a) Likeness in nonsacramental worship 
is not necessary for cooperative action. 

(c) In the nonsacramental worship of 
God the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, we 
are agreed that there is little remaining oc- 
casion for maintaining the existing divisions 
between our churches, and much common 
ground already exists for further unity. 

We are all united, in such worship, in the 
use of the Holy Scriptures. We are further 
united in common prayer, which may be 
expressed in the spoken word, through si- 
lence, or by employment of the sacred 
treasures of Christian literature, art, and 
music. In this worship we all stand before 
God in adoration of his majesty, bringing 
to him our own needs and the needs of our 
fellows. We wait for his grace in the for- 
giveness of our sins and for the restoration 
of our spirits through renewed communion 
with him, and we dedicate ourselves to his 
service and the service of all mankind. 


3. Likeness in Sacramental Faith and 
Practice 
(a) Cooperative activities do not require 
likeness in doctrine and administration of 
the sacraments. 
(b) For Intercommunion. 

(i) Some of us hold that churches 
which within their own order practise the 
two Gospel sacraments can freely allow 
intercommunion between their respective 
members. 

(ii) Others hold that no such inter- 
communion can take place until their 
churches have agreed as to the validity of 
each other’s ministrations of these, to 
them, essential sacraments. 

(c) For full corporate union it will be 
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necessary to reconcile the differences be- 
tween churches which insist, some upon two 
sacraments, some upon seven, and some 
upon no formal sacraments whatsoever. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper (or 
eucharist) is the church’s most sacred act of 
worship. Unity in sacramental worship re- 
quires essential unity in sacramental faith 
and practice. 

The Society of Friends, in the silence of 
its meetings, seeks without formal sacra- 
ments the real presence of him who suffered 
death that mankind might have life.+ 

In this connection we find much cause 
for encouragement in (i) the liturgical 
movement on the Continent, and among the 
nonliturgical churches in many other lands, 
and (ii) the increasing opportunities al- 
lowed for silence, and for spontaneity 
among those who use traditional liturgies. 
In this matter the distinction between lit- 
urgical and nonliturgical forms of worship 
is a diminishing occasion for division. 


4. Likeness of Orders as a Basis for Unity 


(a) Lack of likeness of orders is no ob- 
stacle to cooperative action. 

For (b) full intercommunion and (c) cor- 
porate union it will be necessary to recon- 
cile the differences between churches which 
hold (i) that a ministry in the three-fold 
form of bishops, priests, and deacons was 
instituted in the Church by Christ; (ii) that 
the historic episcopate is essential for cor- 
porate union; (ili) that a ministry was insti- 
tuted by Christ in which bishops as distinct 
from presbyters are not essential; (iv) that 
no specially ordained ministry whatsoever 
is required by the conception of the church. 


5. Likeness in Polity as a Basis for Unity 

(a) Likeness in polity is not necessary for 
cooperative action. 

(c) With reference to corporate union 
most of us endorse the following statement 
from Section V of the Lausanne Report:? 

“In view of (1) the place which the epis- 
copate, the council of presbyters, and the 
congregation of the faithful, respectively had 
in the constitution of the early church, and 
(2) the fact that episcopal, presbyteral and 
congregational systems of government are 
each to-day, and have been for centuries, ac- 

1. See Chap. v. 


2. This assumption as regards episcopacy is not ac- 
cepted by large sections of Free Church opinion. 
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cepted by great communions in Christen- 
dom, and (3) the fact that episcopal, pres- 
byteral and congregational systems are each 
believed by many to be essential to the good 
order of the church, we therefore recognize 
that these several elements must all, under 
conditions which require further study, have 
an appropriate place in the order of life of 
a reunited church.” 

It will be noted that the above statements 
assume a substantial likeness, already exist- 
ing or conceded in theory, with respect to 
faith, confession, worship, polity. 

It will be further noted that there is a 
marked unlikeness, whether as a matter of 
existing practice or as a matter of rival doc- 
trines, when we are considering sacraments 
and orders. 


(iv) OBSTACLES TO CHURCH UNITY 
1. Obstacles which are restricted to “Faith” 
and “Order” 


We find that the obstacles most difficult 
to overcome consist of elements of “faith” 
and “order” combined, as when some form 
of church government or worship is con- 
sidered a part of the faith. 

But we are led to the conclusion that be- 
hind all particular statements of the prob- 
lem of corporate union lie deeply divergent 
conceptions of the church. For the want 
of any more accurate terms this divergence 
might be described as the contrast between 
“authoritarian” and “personal” types of 
church. 

We have, on the one hand, an insistence 
upon a divine givenness in the Scriptures, in 
orders, in creeds, in worship. 

We have, on the other hand, an equally 
strong insistence upon the individual ex- 
perience of divine grace, as the ruling prin- 
ciple of the “gathered” church, in which 
freedom is both enjoyed as a religious right 
and enjoined as a religious duty. 

We are aware that between these extremes 
many variations exist, expressed as well in 
doctrine as in organization, worship, and 
types of piety. These variations are com- 
binations of the two contrasted types of 
church to which we have referred. 

We do not minimize the difficulties which 
these contrasted types of church present to 
our movement, nor are we willing to con- 
strue them as being due mainly to misunder- 
standings or to sin. 
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It is our hope and prayer that through 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit they may, 
in God’s good time, be overcome. 

Meanwhile it is our duty to attempt by 
study to enter still more sympathetically 
into the experience of others, and to “keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

We suggest that the full range of the con- 
trast between the two types of church to 
which we have been referring, is in no wise 
covered by the antithesis of episcopal and 
nonepiscopal orders. 

This contrast may be expressed in many 
other terms. The problem of the authority 
of Scripture and the modes of its interpre- 
tation is the most classical instance. 


2. Obstacles not restricted to “Faith” and 
“Order” 

(a) Obstacles which are, in part, theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical, and, in equal part, 
sociological or political. 

Such obstacles are met in the case of a 
national church which hallows the common 
life of a given people, but is at the same 
time exposed to the perils of an exclusive 
provincialism or of domination by a secular 
state. 

Frequently renewed testimony, given at 
this conference, makes it plain that the 
churches of the mission field are grievously 
hindered in their efforts to solve problems 
of this order so long as they remain un- 
solved in the “home” lands. 

(b) Obstacles which are due mainly to 
historical factors. 

We have, in Western Christendom, many 
separations which are the result of the di- 
vided secular history of Europe. 

We have, in the Near and Middle East, 
certain conspicuous examples of religiously 
isolated communities, whose isolation is pri- 
marily due to their loyalty to an ancient 
heritage which goes back to earliest Chris- 
tian times and often to lands far off from 
those in which they now exist. 

(c) Obstacles which are of “cultural” 
origin. 

In churches which already enjoy substan- 
tial agreement upon matters of faith and 
order, and which may be said to stand upon 
common ground as representatives of one or 
other of the two contrasted types of church, 
the prospect of corporate union is by no 
means clear or assured. 


These churches are not conscious of any 
obstacles to such union because of mutu- 
ally exclusive doctrines. They are, how- 
ever, kept apart by barriers of nationality, 
race, Class, general culture, and more par- 
ticularly, by slothful self-content and self- 
sufficiency. 


(v) WHAT CAN WE DO TO MOVE 
TOWARDS THE UNITY WE SHOULD 
SEEK? 


The unity we seek is not simple but com- 
plex. It has two aspects: (a) the inner 
spiritual unity known in its completeness to 
God alone; and (b) the outward unity 
which expresses itself in mutual recognition, 
cooperative action and corporate or institu- 
tional unity. The concrete proposals here 
brought forward may be regarded as next 
steps toward the realization of the unity 
which the churches should seek. Some of 
these proposals are of concern to individual 
communions, others of concern to groups of 
communions in certain countries or other 
areas, and still others may be considered as 
of ecumenical or world-wide range. 


1. Need of Wider Knowledge 


In view of the admitted fact that a prin- 
cipal hindrance to Christian and church 
unity is the widely prevailing ignorance, 
apathy and inertia on the whole subject of 
unity, we earnestly advocate the launching 
and conduct in various communions of an 
adequate educational ecumenical program. 
To this end simple, and also more elaborate, 
outlines of study of interesting and relevant 
aspects of the Christian union movement 
should be prepared and introduced. 

Existing books on the principles of the 
world-wide Christian movement, now com- 
monly called “ecumenism,” though valuable, 
are, as a rule, too technical for general use. 
So much depends on a widespread under- 
standing of this subject that special mate- 
rial should be produced for the general 
church membership. For instance, a series 
of small volumes about the various com- 
munions, giving the facts which are most 
distinctive, significant, and of living interest, 
would meet a very real need in many coun- 
tries. There is a place, moreover, for care- 
fully planned articles in the more influential 
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magazines. Current ecumenical develop- 
ments must also receive more systematic 
attention in both the religious and the secu- 
lar press. It is at this point—the failure to 
educate .h« rank and file of the lay member- 
ship, bot! men and women—that so many 
coopera: 2 and union schemes break down 
or fail t advance. 

In thi connection we warmly approve the 
proposal already discussed in several quar- 
ters, the an authoritative, Christian, ecu- 
menical «eview should be undertaken, pref- 
erably under the auspices of such ecumeni- 
cal chur' organization as may follow the 
Oxford « .d Edinburgh Conferences. 


2. Theological Education 


It is to be desired that theological colleges, 
faculties or seminaries should make provi- 
sion in the curriculum for instruction of the 
future mii: stry in all that pertains to the 
drawing together of the various Christian 
communi(..s, with special reference to the 
more significant developments and plans of 
present-day ecumenical movements. The 
chairs dealing with doctrine should include 
instruction in the doctrines and life, not only 


of the cl -ch to which each institution is 
attached ut also of other communions. 
Chairs 0: uwurch history, liturgics, symbolics 


and missions should deal with the history 
and work of all branches of Christendom. 
In certain centers this can be achieved by 
joint action on the part of several colleges. 
Moreover, in addition to instruction through 
lectures a 1 seminar work, inter-visitation 
on the part of students of the colleges of 
different communions should be encouraged. 
The valuable work of the Ecumenical Semi- 
nar in Geneva will be found suggestive, as 
also the activities of the Students Christian 
movements in the theological colleges and 
seminaries. 


3. Cultivation of the Spirit of Unity 


The spreading of the spirit of Christian 
ecumenical fellowship needs not only the 
conscious communication of knowledge and 
ideas, but the fostering of such attitudes and 
spiritual experience as will lead to the desire 
for unity. While this is true of old and young 
alike, it is peculiarly desirable that in the 
processes of Christian education this princi- 
ple should be borne in mind. 
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4. Research Groups 


The plan followed in Holland, France, 
Victoria (Australia), and also in other coun- 
tries of forming societies of theologians and 
other scholars for more profound study and 
research in the problems of ecumenism 
might well be followed in other countries, 
possibly through the agency of existing in- 
stitutions. 


5. Special Times of Prayer 


The practice in some countries, for ex- 
ample, Norway, of setting apart one Sunday 
each year for special prayer for the ecumeni- 
cal movement is worthy of wide observance. 
Since 1920 the world-wide observance of 
the eight days before Pentecost (Whitsun- 
day) as a special time of prayer for the 
unity of Christ’s Church has been fostered 
by the Faith and Order Movement. More- 
over, we draw attention to the suggestion of 
Pastor Wilfred Monod, endorsed by many 
others, that when the Holy Communion is 
celebrated the officiating minister should use 
words in prayer or in preaching which will 
help worshipers to identify themselves with 
the whole Christian fellowship in the act of 
communion. 


6. Mutual Church Aid 


The practice of the early Christian 
church, which is being followed so helpfully 
today by the European Central Office for 
Inter-Church Aid, the Russian Church Aid 
Fund, and by certain individual com- 
munions, of affording mutual help to suf- 
fering or weaker churches of other com- 
munions, is not only an expression of the 
spirit of Christ but also an invaluable means 
of fostering ecumenical education and fel- 
lowship. 


7. Spiritual Preparation 


A precursor to many very significant 
church union movements has been prolonged 
and pronouncedly spiritual preparation, in- 
cluding united movements for prayer, and 
joint participation in such Christian tasks 
as evangelism and meeting great moral and 
social needs. Of this there are conspicuous 
examples in India, China, Japan and Korea, 
as well as in the West. The recent united 
Preaching Mission in a score or more of 
the leading cities of America, and other 
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united evangelistic campaigns, not only af- 
ford convincing demonstrations of unity but 
also have been the means of generating 
the spirit of unity and creating a temper 
which finds the continuance of division in- 
tolerable. 

The conference urges on all the churches 
the desirability of organizing and participat- 
ing in efforts of evangelism in cooperation 
with Christians of other communions, both 
as a means of bearing effective witness be- 
fore the multitudes who are detached from 
Christianity and as a means of expressing 
and strengthening that unity in the gospel 
which binds together in spiritual fellowship 
those who own allegiance to different 
churches. 


8. Principles of Cooperation 


It is widely recognized that sound policies 
of cooperation in all spheres of Christian 
action have done much to facilitate the 
drawing together of the Christian churches. 
Such cooperation between Christian bodies, 
if it is to be truly effective, must have regard 
to certain guiding principles and governing 
considerations drawn from experience al- 
ready accumulated in many countries. 

Among these attention is called to the 
following:— 

(1) In determining the sphere of co- 
operation due regard is paid to the objects 
to be achieved, namely: 

(a) to meet real and recognized need; 

(6) to obviate conflict and unnecessary 
waste; 

(c) to accomplish important results 
which cannot be secured as well, if at all, 
by the cooperative agencies working sepa- 
rately. 

(2) At the very beginning of the under- 
taking the various bodies joining in the co- 
operative arrangement enter into an under- 
standing as to objectives, scope, direction, 
assignment of responsibilities, support and all 
else vital to the success of the undertaking, 
and this understanding is set forth with 
clarity in writing. 

(3) The cooperative agency possesses 
only such power as the cooperating bodies 
confer upon it. 

(4) The plan of organization is made as 
simple as is compatible with achieving the 
desired results. 
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(5) Everything is done openly and in 
consultation. 

(6) There is a sincere determination to 
understand the viewpoints and the distinc- 
tive characteristics of the different units, and 
willingness to accept what others have to 
give. 

(7) Wherever cooperation is undertaken 
it is carried through so thoroughly as to 
create the confidence on which further de- 
velopments must depend. 

(8) No large venture of cooperation can 
proceed to high success without adequate 
financial resources, but it is believed that 
those will be forthcoming if the other condi- 
tions here emphasized are met. 

(9g) The leaders are on their guard lest 
in their own lives there be manifested or tol- 
erated those things which tend to destroy 
cooperation or to make impossible true 
Christian unity; for example, ignorance and 
prejudice, hazy thinking and vague state- 
ments, selfish ambition and jealousy, suspi- 
cion and lack of frankness, intriguing and 
disloyalty. 

(10) The prime consideration to be 
borne constantly in mind by all engaged in 
the work of cooperation is that of rendering 
Christlike service. First and last in point of 
importance is the recognition of the lordship 
of Jesus Christ, and the conviction that he 
himself wills cooperation and unity. 


9. Fellowships of Unity 


Springing up in different parts of the 
world are fellowships of unity which are 
exerting an influence out of all proportion 
to their number. The Association of Unity 
inaugurated by the late Peter Ainslie is an il- 
lustration. Other examples are the Friends 
of Reunion in Great Britain, the Anglican 
and Eastern Churches Association, and the 
Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius. Still 
another is the Fellowship of Unity in Egypt. 
This fellowship holds each year great united 
meetings of members of several commun- 
ions, Eastern and Western, provides lectures 
on various aspects of the religious life and 
practices of the churches, furnishesarticles for 
the press dealing with ecumenical questions, 
and arranges for parties to visit different 
churches at special times and seasons for the 
study of different forms of worship. The 
churches have hardly begun to explore the 
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possibilities of realizing a more vital under- 
standing and a deeper unity through ac- 
quaintance with each other’s modes and ex- 
periences of worship. Much might be done 
by introducing the best known hymns of 
one church or confessional group into the 
service of others. 

The conference asks the continuation 
committee to take this matter into consid- 
eration, and to take steps to promote the 
study of liturgical questions by the appoint- 
ment of a commission or by what other 
method seems best. 


10. Regional Conferences 


We believe the time has come when in 
our various countries there should be held 
regional conferences similar to those held at 
Oxford and Edinburgh. In certain of the 
larger countries there might well be held in 
different areas a series of more intimate con- 
sultations, or retreats, of church leaders, or 
other specialized groups. 


11. Youth Movements 


A most reassuring feature of the ecumeni- 
cal movement is the growing keen interest in 
the subject being manifested by the Student 
Christian Movements and other Christian 
youth organizations. This interest should be 
fostered in every possible way. We commend 
heartily the World Christian Youth Con- 
ference planned for the year 1939. 


12. Increase of Intercourse 


We draw attention to the multiplying ex- 
amples of exchange of membership, of in- 
terchange of pulpits, and of intercommun- 
ion on the part of the different churches in 
all parts of the world, and, subject to proper 
understanding and regulation, believe that 
these practices should be encouraged. 

Where occasional communion is admitted 
in the practice of a church but is not for- 
mally recognized by its law, it is desirable 
that, where principles permit, this apparent 
incongruity should be removed as soon as 
possible in order to avoid misunderstanding, 
both on the part of the recipient and of 
members of the communion extending the 
invitation. Where hesitancy still remains be- 
cause of this ambiguity or for any reason, the 
communicants of one church, whether minis- 
ters or laymen, should be encouraged to be 
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present, even if they do not participate, at 
the sacraments of other churches. And such 
presence should be regarded as an act of 
common worship expressing the measure of 
spiritual unity already attained. 

We feel moved to say in this connection 
that neither those who press for intercom- 
munion nor those who feel obliged to op- 
pose it should condemn the others, but 
should in all ways respect one another’s 
consciences; but all Christians should be 
saddened by every hindrance to the fellow- 
ship of full communion with all sincere 
disciples of our Lord. 


13. Plans for Church Union 


It is recommended that communions rep- 
resented at the present conference should 
consider the desirability of setting up effec- 
tive standing commissions for the study of 
the ecumenical questions, for fostering mu- 
tually helpful relations with other commun- 
ions, and for conducting conversations with 
other communions leading toward church 
union. 

It is highly desirable, in countries where 
conditions are favorable and the time seems 
ripe, that those communions which already 
enjoy a considerable measure of mutual un- 
derstanding, fellowship and cooperation 
should proceed without undue delay to the 
stage of official negotiations, or at least 
of conversations, and in particular should 
produce, as soon as may be, a preliminary 
or provisional draft scheme of union for sub- 
mission to their constituencies. 


14. Needs of Special Areas 


In certain regions circumstances make a 
special demand on the churches for coopera- 
tive action. One type of problem is pre- 
sented by areas where there has been a sud- 
den marked increase in population, or where 
there have been created entirely new com- 
munities through the operation of rehousing 
schemes. This calls for united action on the 
part of different churches, and the absence 
of such action is likely to lead to bitterness, 
strife and wasted effort. To deal with such 
situations it is suggested that the churches, 
where their principles permit, should set up 
permanent comity or international commis- 
sions to review, recommend and guide the 
location of new churches. Such a plan will 
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avoid the danger of congregations being 
created which have a local unity, but are 
cut off from the contacts and resources af- 
forded by membership in a wider commun- 
ion. Similar action may be possible in the 
numerous centers where, owing to a decrease 
of population, more churches exist than the 
populations need or can support. There 
are other problems presented in other areas 
which are susceptible of similar treatment. 


15. Territorial and Ecumenical Unity 


A problem calling for far-sighted policy 
is that presented in areas where, when union 
is under discussion, it becomes necessary for 
a church to choose between, on the one 
hand, entering into a unity with other de- 
nominations within the same _ national 
boundary, and, on the other hand, maintain- 
ing connections with other churches of its 
own order throughout the world. Experi- 
ence shows that the injury done to the 
Christian cause by the multiplicity of sepa- 
rate churches within a given area is so great 
that the territorial unity of churches should 
normally be regarded as desirable where it 
can be accomplished without violating the 
principles of the churches concerned. It 
must, however, be recognized that the ideal 
of a territorially or nationally united church 
is accompanied by certain dangers. There- 
fore we urge that in developing church union 
on the territorial basis every care should be 
taken to preserve in nationally constituted 
churches a sense of ecumenical relationship, 
and to maintain such relationship in every 
possible way. For example, the United 
Church of Canada not only has united three 
communions into one united church, but also 
maintains affiliations with the ecumenical 
bodies to which the three uniting commun- 
ions belonged. 


16. The Older and Younger Churches 


The churches and mission boards of the 
West have a great responsibility to discharge 
in regard to union movements among the 
younger churches. Even where the younger 
churches are autonomous, they will natur- 
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ally seek counsel and encouragement from 
the older churches to which under God they 
owe their origin. While it is right and proper 
for the older churches to place at the dis- 
posal of younger churches what they most 
value in doctrine, worship and order, it must 
be recognized as a fundamental necessity 
that in all matters both older and younger 
churches should be free to follow the leading 
of the Spirit of God as it is apprehended 
by them. 

The conference has heard, with deep ap- 
preciation, of movements towards church 
union in many parts of the world. It regards 
the scheme for church union in South India, 
about which three churches are now nego- 
tiating, as deserving of particular attention 
and study, because in it an attempt is being 
made to include within a united church 
communions holding to the episcopal, the 
presbyteral and the congregational princi- 
ples. The importance of prayerful study of 
this scheme is further shown by the fact that 
union negotiations based on its principles are 
in progress in other parts of the world. In 
dealing with this and with similar cases the 
churches of East and West alike may be 
called upon for great acts of trust. 


17. The Council of Churches 


This conference as well as the World Con- 
ference held at Oxford have approved in 
principle the proposal that the churches 
should form a Council of Churches. Some 
members of this conference desire to place 
on record their opposition to this proposal, 
but we are agreed that if the churches 
should adopt it, the council should be so de- 
signed as to conserve the distinctive char- 
acter and value of each of the movements 
represented in the two conferences. To this 
end it is desirable that, while freedom should 
be exercised in the formation of special com- 
mittees, the churches as such should come 
together on the basis of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, 

The largest success of the plan depends 
upon securing adequate representation of 
every communion. 
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AFFIRMATION OF UNION 


(Adopted by the Conference by a standing vote on August 18th, 1937, 
nemine contradicente ) 


HE second World Conference on Faith 

and Order, held in Edinburgh in August 
1937, brought together four hundred and 
fourteen delegates from one hundred and 
twenty-two Christian communions in forty- 
three different countries. The delegates as- 
sembled to discuss together the causes that 
keep Christian communions apart, and the 
things that unite them in Christian fellow- 
ship. The conference approved the follow- 
ing statement nemine contradicente: 

We are one in faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the incarnate Word of God. We are 
one in allegiance to him as Head of the 
church, and as King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. We are one in acknowledging that 
this allegiance takes precedence of any other 
allegiance that may make claims upon us. 

This unity does not consist in the agree- 
ment of our minds or the consent of our 
wills. It is founded in Jesus Christ himself, 
who lived, died, and rose again to bring us 
to the Father, and who through the Holy 
Spirit dwells in his church. We are one 
because we are all the objects of the love 
and grace of God, and called by him to 
witness in all the world to his glorious gos- 
pel. 

Our unity is of heart and spirit. We are 
divided in the outward forms of our life 
in Christ, because we understand differently 
his will for his church. We believe, how- 
ever, that a deeper understanding will lead 
us towards a united apprehension of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

We humbly acknowledge that our divi- 
sions are contrary to the will of Christ, and 
we pray God in his mercy to shorten the 
days of our separation and to guide us by 
his Spirit into fullness of unity. 

We are thankful that during recent years 
we have been drawn together; prejudices 
have been overcome, misunderstandings re- 
moved, and real, if limited, progress has 
been made towards our goal of a common 
mind. 


In this conference we may gratefully 


claim that the Spirit of God has made us 
willing to learn from one another, and has 
given us a fuller vision of the truth and 
enriched our spiritual experience. 

We have lifted up our hearts together in 
prayer; we have sung the same hymns; to- 
gether we have read the same Holy Scrip- 
tures. We recognise in one another, across 
the barriers of our separation, a common 
Christian outlook and a common standard 
of values. We are therefore assured of a 
unity deeper than our divisions. 

We are convinced that our unity of spirit 
and aim must be embodied in a way that 
will make it manifest to the world, though 
we do not yet clearly see what outward form 
it should take. 

We believe that every sincere attempt to 
cooperate in the concerns of the kingdom 
of God draws the severed communions to- 
gether in increased mutual understanding 
and good will. We call upon our fellow 
Christians of all communions to practice 
such cooperation; to consider patiently oc- 
casions of disunion that they may be over- 
come; to be ready to learn from those who 
differ from them; to seek to remove those 
obstacles to the furtherance of the gospel 
in the non-Christian world which arise from 
our divisions; and constantly to pray for that 
unity which we believe to be our Lord’s will 
for his church. 

We desire also to declare to all men every- 
where our assurance that Christ is the one 
hope of unity for the world in face of the 
distractions and dissensions of this present 
time. We know that our witness is weakened 
by our divisions. Yet we are one in Christ 
and in the fellowship of his Spirit. We pray 
that everywhere, in a world divided and 
perplexed, men may turn to Jesus Christ 
our Lord, who makes us one in spite of 
our divisions; that he may bind in one those 
who by many worldly claims are set at 
variance; and that the world may at last 
find peace and unity in him; to whom be 
glory for ever. 


THE OXFORD CONFERENCE ON LIFE 
AND WORK 


THE CHURCH AND THE ECONOMIC ORDER 


[The Oxford Conference of 414 dele- 
gates divided itself into five sections, each of 
which held daily sessions, separately, for six 
days, and formulated statements on the sub- 
ject committed to it. These statements were 
then presented to plenary sessions of the 
conference where they were discussed, 
amended and referred by a resolution “to 
the favorable consideration of the churches.” 
This document on “The Church and the 
Economic Order” was formulated by Sec- 
tion III, and was presented to the confer- 
ence after receiving unanimous approval of 
the section. Other documents issued by the 
Oxford Conference are as follows: Section 
I, The Church and the Community; Section 
II, Church and State; Section IV, Church, 
Community and State in Relation to Edu- 
cation; Section V, The Universal Church 
and the World of Nations, containing also 
a subsection on Christianity and War. The 
length of the Oxford documents forbids the 
inclusion of more than one in this number 
of Christendom. They are appearing, com- 
plete, in a volume entitled, The Oxford 
Conference: Official Report, by J. H. Old- 
ham, published by Willett, Clark & Com- 
pany, publishers for the Oxford Conference. 
Eprror of CHRISTENDOM. | 


1. THE BASIS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CONCERN FOR THE ECONOMIC 
ORDER 


T HE Christian church approaches the 
problems of the social and economic 
order from the standpoint of her faith in the 
revelation of God in Christ. In the life and 
death of our Lord, God is revealed as a just 
God who condemns sin and as a merciful 
God who redeems sinners. The nature and 
will of God as thus revealed form the basis 
of human existence and the standard of 
human conduct. The chief end of man is to 
glorify God, to honor and love him, in work 
and life as in worship. This love involves 
the obligation to love our neighbors as our- 
selves, a second commandment which Jesus 
declared to be like unto the first. 


This love of neighbor is an obligation 
which rests partly upon the native worth 
and dignity of man as made in the image 
of God. In all systems of morality this 
obligation is to a greater or less degree rec- 
ognized. Christianity, however, recognizes 
that the image of God in man is so defaced 
by sin that man’s native worth and dignity 
are largely obscured. For this reason it must 
be emphasized that our obligation to the 
neighbor springs not so much from our rec- 
ognition of man’s native dignity as from the 
Christian revelation of God’s purpose to 
restore that dignity through the redemption 
that is in Christ. The obligation is there- 
fore a duty toward God and continues to be 
operative even when the neighbor does not 
obviously demand or deserve respect. We 
must love our fellow men because God 
loves them and wills to redeem them. 

The kingdom of God, as proclaimed in 
the gospel, is the reign of God which both 
has come and is coming. It is an established 
reality in the coming of Christ and in the 
presence of his Spirit in the world. It is, 
however, still in conflict with a sinful world 
which crucified its Lord, and its ultimate 
triumph is still to come. In so far as it has 
come, the will of God as revealed in Christ 
(that is, the commandment of love) is the 
ultimate standard of Christian conduct. 
Standards drawn from the observation of 
human behavior or prompted by immediate 
necessities are not only less complete than 
the commandment of love but frequently 
contain elements that contradict it. In so 
far as the kingdom of God is in conflict with 
the world and is therefore still to come, the 
Christian finds himself under the necessity 
of discovering the best available means of 
checking human sinfulness and of increas- 
ing the possibilities and opportunities of love 
within a sinful world. ° 

The relative and departmental standard 
for all the social arrangements and institu- 
tions, all the economic structures and po- 
litical systems, by which the life of man is 
ordered is the principle of justice. Justice, 
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as the ideal of a harmonious relation of life 
to life, obviously presupposes the sinful 
tendency of one life to take advantage of 
another. This sinful tendency it seeks to 
check by defining the rightful place and 
privilege which each life must have in the 
harmony of the whole and by assigning the 
duty of each to each. Justice does not de- 
mand that the self sacrifice itself completely 
for the neighbor’s good, but seeks to define 
and to maintain the good which each mem- 
ber of the community may rightfully claim 
in the harmony of the whole. 

The principle of justice has both a posi- 
tive and a negative significance. Negatively, 
principles of justice restrain evil and the 
evildoer. They must therefore become em- 
bodied in systems of coercion which prevent 
men from doing what sinful ambition, 
pride, lust and greed might prompt them to 
do. This necessary coercion is itself a root 
of new evils, since its exercise involves 
power and power tempts the possessor to its 
unrighteous use. Furthermore, coercion may 
rouse resentment among those coerced even 
when its purpose is a necessary social end. 
The use of power and coercion cannot there- 
fore be regarded by Christians as ultimately 
desirable. Criticism against its abuses must 
be constantly maintained. On the other 
hand, it cannot be assumed that the prac- 
tice of Christian love will ever obviate the 
necessity for coercive political and economic 
arrangements. 

The laws of justice are not purely nega- 
tive. They are not merely “dikes against 
sin.” The political and economic structure 
of society is also the mechanical skeleton 
which carries the organic element in society. 
Forms of production and methods of co- 
operation may serve the cause of human 
brotherhood by serving and extending the 
principle of love beyond the sphere of 
purely personal relations. 

The commandment of love therefore al- 
ways presents possibilities for individuals 
beyond the requirements of economic and 
social institutions. There is no legal, po- 
litical or economic system so bad or so good 
as to absolve individuals from the respon- 
sibility to transcend its requirements by acts 
of Christian charity. Institutional require- 
ments necessarily prescribe only the mini- 
mum. Even in the best possible social sys- 
tem they can only achieve general stand- 
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ards in which the selfishness of the human — 
heart is taken for granted and presupposed. 
But the man who is in Christ knows a higher 
obligation which transcends the require- 
ments of justice—the obligation of a love 
which is the fulfillment of the law. 

The love which is the fulfillment of the 
law is, however, no substitute for law, for 
institutions or for systems. Individual acts 
of charity within a given system of govern- 
ment or economics may mitigate its injus- 
tices and increase its justice. But they do 
not absolve the Christian from seeking the 
best possible institutional arrangement and 
social structure for the ordering of human 
life. Undue emphasis upon the higher pos- 
sibilities of love in personal relations, within 
the limits of a given system of justice or an 
established social structure, may tempt 
Christians to allow individual acts of char- 
ity to become a screen for injustice and a 
substitute for justice. Christianity becomes 
socially futile if it does not recognize that 
love must will justice and that the Chris- 
tian is under an obligation to secure the best 
possible social and economic structure, in 
so far as such structure is determined by 
human decisions. 

The relation of the commandment of 
love to the justice of political and economic 
systems is twofold. It is an ideal which 
reaches beyond any possible achievements 
in the field of political relations, but it is 
nevertheless also a standard by which vari- 
ous schemes of justice may be judged. In 
attempting to deal with political and eco- 
nomic problems, the Christian must there- 
fore be specially on his guard against two 
errors. 

The one is to regard the realities of so- 
cial justice incorporated in given systems 
and orders as so inferior to the law of love 
that the latter cannot be a principle of dis- 
crimination among them but only a prin- 
ciple of indiscriminate judgment upon them 
all. This error makes Christianity futile as 
a guide in all those decisions which Chris- 
tians, like other people, must constantly be 
making in the political and economic sphere. 
Practically, it gives the advantage to estab- 
ished systems as against the challenge of 
new social adventures and experiments; for 
it tempts Christians to make no decisions 
at all, and such efforts to reserve decision be- 
come in practice decisions for the status quo. 
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The other error is to identify some par- 
ticular social system with the will of God or 
to equate it with the kingdom of God. When 
conservatives insist on such an identification 
in favor of the status quo, they impart to it 
a dangerous religious sanction which must 
drive those who challenge it into a secular 
revolt against religion itself. If, on the other 
hand, this identification is made in the in- 
terests of a new social order, it will lead to 
the same complacency which the critic dep- 
recates in the old social situation. Every 
tendency to identify the kingdom of God 
with a particular social structure or eco- 
nomic mechanism must result in moral con- 
fusion for those who maintain the system 
and in disillusionment for those who suffer 
from its limitations. The former will regard 
conformity with its standards as identical 
with the fulfillment of the law, thus falling 
into the sin of pharisaism. The latter will 
be tempted to a cynical disavowal of the 
religion because it falsely gives absolute 
worth to partial values and achievements. 
Both errors are essentially heretical from 
the point of view of Christian faith. The 
one denies the reality of the kingdom of 
God in history; the other equates the king- 
dom of God with the processes of history. 
In the one case, the ultimate and eternal 
destiny of human existence, which tran- 
scends history, is made to support an atti- 
tude of indifference toward historical social 
issues; in the other case, the eternal destiny 
of human existence is denied or obscured. 
The law of love which is the standard of the 
Christian life is properly to be regarded as 
being at the same time a present reality and 
an ultimate possibility. It is not only a cri- 
terion of judgment in all the fateful deci- 
sions which men must make in history, but 
also an indictment against all historical 
achievements. 

As a criterion of judgment upon the rela- 
tive merits of economic arrangements and 
social structures, the law of love gives posi- 
tive guidance in terms of justice, even 
though it transcends the realities of all pos- 
sible social structures. The obligation to 
love our neighbors as ourselves places clearly 
under condemnation all social and economic 
systems which give one man undue advan- 
tage over others. It must create an uneasy 
conscience (for example) in all Christians 
who are involved in a social system which 
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denies children, of whatever race or class, 
the fullest opportunity to develop whatever 
gifts God has given them and makes their 
education depend upon the fortuitous cir- 
cumstance of a father’s possession or lack 
of means to provide the necessary funds. It 
must challenge any social system which pro- 
vides social privileges without reference to 
the social functions performed by indi- 
viduals, or which creates luxury and pride 
on the one hand and want and insecurity 
on the other. It makes the conscience of 
Christians particularly uneasy in regard to 
the deprivation of basic security for large 
masses of human beings. 


2. ANALYSIS OF THE PRESENT 
ECONOMIC SITUATION 


There is today no one economic order 
which ecumenical Christianity faces. The 
government of the U.S.S.R., for example, 
exercises jurisdiction over one-sixth of all 
the land surface of the globe, on which lives 
one-twelfth of the world’s population, in- 
cluding—it has been estimated—one-fifth of 
the population of the industrialized world. 
The economic and social structure of this 
huge territory is fundamentally different 
from that prevailing elsewhere. Again, na- 
tional socialist Germany and fascist Italy 
have evolved economic systems each of 
which differs in important respects from 
those of other so-called capitalist countries. 
And between the types of capitalism which 
are evolving in democratic states—the Scan- 
dinavian countries, France, the United 
States, Great Britain, etc——there are also 
differences of a highly important kind. The 
amount, for instance, of social and indus- 
trial legislation which has been passed in 
Great Britain, and the extent to which 
trade unions have for many years been rec- 
ognized there, make the economic system 
of that country very different from that 
found in the United States. For the present 
purpose it seems wise to concentrate atten- 
tion on what can broadly be described as 
the capitalist economic system, though it 
must always be borne in mind not only that 
this phrase is liable to be dangerously mis- 
leading but also that a large part of the 
world lies outside its ambit. 


The present economic situation in the 
countries under consideration is a product 
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of the emancipation of the individual from 
the social and cultural restrictions of the 
Middle Ages. In so far as the spirit and the 
institutions of the feudal order and of the 
guild system had restrained, in spite of their 
religious and cultural creativity, the free 
development of human potentialities, the 
dawning of the capitalist age must be con- 
sidered a definite step forward in the prog- 
ress of humanity. This is true of the intel- 
lectual as well as of the political and eco- 
nomic achievements of that age. The system 
of free enterprise is responsible for that in- 
dustrial development which, for the first 
time in human history, has made it possible 
to overcome the natural scarcity of eco- 
nomic resources by successive technological 
improvements. Despite the vast increase of 
the world’s population, it has raised to a 
considerable degree the general standard of 
consumption. By the mechanization of in- 
dustry it has reduced the physical labor of 
the manual workers. For the first time in 
history it has brought all parts of the world 
into interdependence with one another and 
has made the idea of the unity of mankind 
a fact of common experience. 

It was thought at one time that the de- 
velopment of this new economic order would 
not only improve the material conditions of 
life but would also establish social justice. 
This expectation was rooted in the belief 
that a pre-established harmony would so 
govern the self-interest of individuals as to 
create the greatest possible harmony in so- 
ciety as a whole. “Each man, seeking his 
own, would serve the commonweal.” Today 
this belief is largely discredited. The at- 
tempt of human reason to create an autono- 
mous and universal culture has resulted in a 
variety of independent and specialized cul- 
tural activities which are not related to any 
one organizing principle and which conse- 
quently lack that unity which we believe 
can be realized only through the penetra- 
tion of the whole by the spirit of religion. 
The absence of this spiritual center from 
the economic order has involved the pro- 
gressive dissipation of the spiritual inherit- 
ance of Western life. The same forces 
which have produced material progress have 
often enhanced inequalities, created perma- 
nent insecurity and subjected all members 
of modern society to the domination of so- 
called independent economic “laws.” The 
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competitive superiority of large-scale pro- 
duction has gone far to destroy the old 
traditional society of craftsmen and farmers 
and thereby has created a society which is 
characterized in many countries by the con- 
centration of wealth on the one hand and 
the existence of large urban masses on the 
other. The progressive mechanization of in- 
dustry has periodically thrown large num- 
bers of workers into long periods of unem- 
ployment. The cycle of industrial fluctua- 
tions has caused a tremendous waste of 
productive power and, in consequence, 
“poverty in the midst of plenty.” 

At the same time the human side of eco- 
nomic life has been profoundly affected. 
Broadly speaking, capitalistic production 
has not escaped the danger of treating hu- 
man labor as a commodity to be bought at 
the lowest possible price and to be utilized 
to the greatest possible extent. The pre- 
dominance of the profit motive has tended 
to deprive the worker of the social meaning 
of his work and has encouraged hostility be- 
tween the members of different groups in 
their economic relationships. 

In the course of the nineteenth century 
the worst evils which accompanied the rise 
of capitalism were mitigated in the more 
advanced industrial nations. There was a 
rapid growth in the population of the indus- 
trialized part of the world, and the constant 
expansion of markets in industrially unde- 
veloped countries reduced the social and 
economic pressure in the industrialized 
countries. These trade outlets made it pos- 
sible to satisfy many of the demands of the 
poorer sections of the community by the 
increase of real wages and by social legisla- 
tion in various fields. Under social and 
political pressure the various governments 
of the Western world enacted laws provid- 
ing for graduated taxation and for old-age 
pensions, sickness and accident insurance, 
etc. The success of the trade unions and 
the cooperative movement helped also in 
this process of mitigation of social evils. 

But industrial expansion and _ technical 
progress have tended to defeat their own 
ends. In place of free trade and free com- 
petition, which were characteristic principles 
of the earlier expansionist period of capital- 
ism, protectionist measures were adopted by 
the state and monopolies were established 
in many fields of economic enterprise. One 
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of the causes of this change lay in the fact 
that formerly “backward” and colonial na- 
tions had become industrial competitors. 
The consequent contraction of markets ac- 
centuated the competition of nations for the 
remaining markets of the world. Through 
this development, the earlier stage of com- 
petitive capitalism has been gradually re- 
placed by a monopolistic stage, and this 
economic change has brought with it cor- 
responding political consequences. On the 
one hand, the economic process has been in- 
creasingly subjected to state control and 
interference; and on the other hand leading 
industrial and financial groups have been 
tempted to obtain the support of the state 
for their particular interests, and the orig- 
inal ideal of modern democracy has thus in 
practice become increasingly difficult to 
achieve. 

The World War and its economic conse- 
quences have accelerated and accentuated 
these tendencies, not only within the econ- 
omy of particular nations, but also in the 
relationship of state to state. As the former 
outlets for economic expansion have become 
progressively more narrow, the fundamen- 
tal tensions of the capitalistic economic or- 
der are becoming increasingly manifest to 
our generation. The older tendency toward 
free competition remains a factor in all 
Western nations and contends against the 
new tendency toward monopoly and state 
control. Out of this conflict social and eco- 
nomic systems have emerged in the different 
nations which contain elements of both 
tendencies in varying proportions. 

While the agrarian population partici- 
pated in the benefits of capitalistic expan- 
sion in the latter nineteenth century, the 
recent mechanization of agricultural pro- 
duction has also drawn predominantly 
agrarian areas in many parts of the world 
into a rapid process of transformation. 

This brief survey would be incomplete 
without calling attention to the effect of 
capitalistic development upon countries, 
such as China and India, which had not 
been active participants in the process. Their 
observation of the process in other nations 
and their reaction to economic exploitation 
by capitalistic powers have prompted a 
widespread demand for radical social 
change through which the benefits of indus- 
trialization might be secured and the evils 
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from which the industrialized nations of the 
West are suffering might be avoided. 

A consequence of this development of 
capitalism was the rise of socialism and 
communism. These movements represent a 
protest against the evil results of the cap- 
italist economic order from those who suf- 
fered chiefly from it. In several countries 
this protest allied itself with a radical de- 
nial of Christianity, the church and belief in 
God. This denial is partly due to the fact 
that the churches had become deeply in- 
volved in the social and cultural attitudes 
of the wealthier members of society, upon 
whom they were frequently dependent po- 
litically and economically. As the churches 
did not detach themselves from these alli- 
ances a disastrous chasm opened between 
those who were struggling for social justice 
but on nonreligious or antireligious grounds, 
and those who stood for the Christian faith 
but did not seem to recognize existing injus- 
tices. This is one of the reasons why vic- 
torious communism persecutes the Christian 
churches, denounces religion as a tool of 
reaction and seeks to eradicate it; and why 
in other countries the ruthless persecution 
of communists and socialists is either tol- 
erated without protest or supported by 
Christians and churches. 

Facing this situation the Christian 
churches must first of all acknowledge and 
repent for their blindness to the actual situ- 
ation; for this blindness is partly responsible 
for such hostility as exists between them- 
selves and the radical movements which aim 
at social justice. The churches must not re- 
gard an attack directed against themselves 
as an attack directed against God. They 
must acknowledge that God has spoken to 
their conscience through these movements 
by revealing through them the real situation 
of millions of their members. On the other 
hand, the churches must continue resolutely 
to reject those elements in the actual devel- 
opment of communism which conflict with 
the Christian truth: the utopianism which 
looks for the fulfillment of human existence 
through the natural -process of history and 
presupposes that improvement of social in- 
stitutions will automatically produce im- 
provement in human personalities: the 
materialism which derives all moral and 
spiritual values from economic needs and 
economic conditions and deprives the per- 
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sonal and cultural life of its creative free- 
dom; and, finally, the disregard for the dig- 
nity of the individual in which communism 
may differ theoretically, but does not differ 
practically, from other contemporary totali- 
tarian movements. 


3. POINTS AT WHICH THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNDERSTANDING OF LIFE 
IS CHALLENGED 


At the beginning of this part of the report 
attention should be called to the potential- 
ities for good in the economic order. Situa- 
tions vary in different parts of the world but 
in many countries it already seems possible, 
through the full utilization of the resources 
of the new technology and through the re- 
lease of human productive power, to re- 
move the kind of poverty which is crippling 
to human personality. There is a sense in 
which poverty is a relative matter and hence 
in any situation would be present in some 
form; but we are thinking of the poverty 
which would be regarded in any age as 
denying the physical necessities of life. The 
abolition of such poverty now seems to de- 
pend on the human organization of eco- 
nomic life, rather than on factors given in 
nature or on what might be called the in- 
evitable constitution of every economic 
order. But the possibility of economic 
“plenty” has this moral importance, that to 
an increasing extent it makes the persistence 
of poverty a matter for which men are 
morally responsible. This possibility marks 
off our time from the period of the New 
Testament and from other periods in which 
Christian thinking about economic life has 
been formulated. In the light of it the direc- 
tion of Christian effort in relation to the 
economic order should henceforth be turned 
from charitable paternalism to the realiza- 
tion of more equal justice in the distribution 
of wealth. Moreover, Christians who live in 
the more privileged geographical areas must 
recognize that the securing of economic 
plenty and greater justice in its distribution 
within their respective national groups is 
not the whole of their duty in this connec- 
tion; they cannot escape some measure of 
responsibility for those areas where for years 
to come there will doubtless be desperate 
economic need. 

It seems to us that the moral and spiritual 
nature of man, according to the Christian 
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understanding of that nature, is affronted by 
the assumptions and operation of the eco- 
nomic order of the industrialized world in 
four respects to which we wish to draw spe- 
cial attention. 

(a) The Enhancement of Acquisitiveness. 
That economic order results, in the first 
place, in a serious danger that the finer 
qualities of the human spirit will be sacri- 
ficed to an overmastering preoccupation 
with a department of life which, though im- 
portant on its own plane, ought to be strictly 
subordinated to other more serious aspects 
of life. We are warned by the New Testa- 
ment that riches are a danger to their pos- 
sessors, and experience would appear to 
confirm that diagnosis. It is not possible to 
serve both God and Mammon. When the 
necessary work of society is so organized as 
to make the acquisition of wealth the chief 
criterion of success, it encourages a feverish 
scramble for money, and a false respect for 
the victors in the struggle which is as fatal 
in its moral consequences as any other form 
of idolatry. In so far as the pursuit of mone- 
tary gain becomes the dominant factor in 
the lives of men, the quality of society 
undergoes a subtle disintegration. That such 
a society should be the scene of a perpetual 
conflict of interests, sometimes concealed, 
sometimes overt, between the economic 
groups composing them, is not surprising. 
Men can cooperate only in so far as they 
are united by allegiance to a common pur- 
pose which is recognized as superior to their 
sectional interests. As long as industry is 
organized primarily not for the service of 
the community but with the object of pro- 
ducing a purely financial result for some of 
its members, it cannot be recognized as 
properly fulfilling its social purpose. 


(b) Inequalities. The second feature of 
the economic system which challenges the 
conscience of Christians is the existence of 
disparities of economic circumstance on a 
scale which differs from country to country, 
but in some is shocking, in all considerable. 
Not only is the product of industry dis- 
tributed with an inequality so extreme 
(though the extent of this inequality also 
varies considerably from country to coun- 
try) that a small minority of the population 
are in receipt of incomes exceeding in the 
aggregate those of many times their num- 
ber, but—even more seriously—the latter 
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are condemned throughout their lives to en- 
vironmental evils which the former escape, 
and are deprived of the opportunities of 
fully developing their powers which are ac- 
cessible, as matter of course, to their more 
fortunate fellows. It is no part of the teach- 
ing of Christianity that all men are equally 
endowed by nature or that identical pro- 
vision should be made for all, irrespective of 
difference of capacity and need. What 
Christianity does assert is that all men are 
children of one Father, and that, compared 
with that primary and overwhelming fact, 
the differences between the races, nation- 
alities and classes of men, though important 
on their own plane, are external and trivial. 
Any social arrangement which outrages the 
dignity of man by treating some men as ends 
and others as means, any institution which 
obscures the common humanity of men by 
emphasizing the external accidents of birth 
or wealth or social position, is ipso facto 
anti-Christian. 


One aspect of the matter deserves special 
emphasis. Whatever their differences on 
other subjects, Christians cannot be in doubt 
as to the primary duty of insuring that the 
conditions required for full personal de- 
velopment are enjoyed by the whole of the 
rising generation. In some countries that 
obligation receives fuller recognition than in 
others, but of few, if any, can it be said that 
equal opportunities of physical and mental 
growth are available for all. It is still the 
case, even in some of the wealthy nations 
of western Europe, that large numbers of 
children undergo grave injury to their 
health before they reach the age of school 
attendance, though the methods by which 
such injury can be prevented are well 
known; that the education given them at 
school is often, owing to reluctance to spend 
the sums required, gravely defective in 
quality; that many of them are plunged pre- 
maturely into full-time work in industry, 
where too often they are employed under 
conditions injurious both to their characters 
and to their physical well-being; and that 
diversities of educational provision corre- 
spond to differences of income among par- 
ents rather than of capacity among children. 
It often happens that these disadvantages 
are greatly increased where economic op- 
portunities are denied on racial grounds. 
This racial discrimination is seen in various 
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forms: a double standard of wages; the in- 
ability of members of certain races, what- 
ever their competence may be, to rise above 
a certain level of responsibility in their re- 
spective callings; their exclusion in some 
circumstances from labor unions; and the 
refusal to admit members of some racial 
groups to occupations reserved for members 
of the dominant race. 


(c) Irresponsible Possession of Economic 
Power. A third feature of the existing situa- 
tion which is repugnant to the Christian 
conscience consists in the power wielded by 
a few individuals or groups who are not re- 
sponsible to any organ of society. This gives 
the economic order in many countries some 
resemblance to a tyranny, in the classical 
sense of that term, where rulers are not ac- 
countable for their actions to any superior 
authority representing the community over 
whom power is exercised. At the top of this 
hierarchy are leaders of the world of finance, 
whose decisions raise and lower the eco- 
nomic temperature. Below them are the 
controllers of certain great key industries, 
the conduct and policy of which vitally 
affect the lives of millions of human beings. 
Below them again are a mass of economic 
undertakings, large and small, the masters 
of which exercise power over the few hun- 
dred or few thousand persons dependent 
on each of them. The power which these 
latter wield is qualified at many points by 
trade unionism and by the law. On the 
whole, however, the action both of trade 
unionism and of the state has been con- 
fined hitherto to establishing and maintain- 
ing certain minimum standards. Almost the 
whole field of economic strategy, which in 
the long run determines what standards can 
be maintained, escapes their control. 


Economic like political autocracy is at- 
tended doubtless by certain advantages. 
However, it is liable to produce both in 
individuals and in society a character and 
an outlook on life which it is difficult to 
reconcile with any relationship that can be 
described as Christian. It tends to create in 
those who wield authority, and in the agents 
through whom they exercise it, a dictatorial 
temper which springs not from any defect of 
character peculiar to them but from the 
influence upon them of the position they oc- 
cupy. The effect of excessive economic 
power on those over whom it is exercised 
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is equally serious. Often it makes them 
servile; fear of losing their jobs, and a 
vague belief that in the end the richer mem- 
bers of society always hold the whip hand, 
tends to destroy their spiritual virility. 
Often, again, it makes them bitter and 
cynical; they feel that force, not justice, 
rules their world, and they are tempted to 
dismiss as insincere cant words which imply 
a different view. 

(d) The Frustration of the Sense of 
Christian Vocation. A profound conflict 
has arisen between the demand that the 
Christian should be doing the will of God 
in his daily work, and the actual kinds of 
work which Christians find themselves 
forced to do within the economic order. 
With regard to the worker and employee, 
there is the fact that most of them are 
directly conscious of working for the profit 
of the employer (and for the sake of their 
wages) and only indirectly conscious of 
working for any public good; while this fact 
may in some cases be only part of the 
mechanism by which the work is done for 
the public good, the difficulty in some de- 
gree remains. Again, there is the fact that 
at present many workers must produce 
things which are useless or shoddy or de- 
structive. Finally, one other form of work 
which seems clearly to be in conflict with 
the Christian’s vocation is salesmanship of 
a kind which involves deception—the decep- 
tion which may be no more than insinuation 
and exaggeration, but which is a serious 
threat to the integrity of the worker. 

But even more serious is the constant 
threat of unemployment. This produces a 
feeling of extreme insecurity in the minds 
of masses of the people. Unemployment, 
especially when prolonged, tends to create 
in the mind of the unemployed person a 
sense of uselessness or even of being a nui- 
sance, and to empty his life of any meaning. 
This situation cannot be met by measures 
of unemployment assistance, because it is 
the lack of significant activity which tends 
to destroy his human self-respect. 


4. CHRISTIAN DECISIONS IN 
RESPONSE TO THIS CHALLENGE 


It was pointed out in the first section of 
this report that the message of the gospel 
is not addressed, as has sometimes been sug- 
gested, to the individual alone. Christianity 
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is emphatically a social religion. Its teach- 
ing is directed to men not as units isolated 
from their fellows but as members of groups 
and communities. It insists that the only 
life in which human beings can find peace 
and happiness is that of service and self- 
sacrifice. It asserts that the relations of men 
to one another are part of their relation to 
God. It emphasizes that, if the former are 
not what the Christian conscience would 
approve, then the latter necessarily share 
their corruption. “If a man love not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how shall he 
love God whom he hath not seen?” 

These relations are, of course, of many 
different kinds. But in the case of the ma- 
jority of men they are determined more 
directly and more continuously by the action 
of economic interests than by any other 
single force. It is clearly the duty of Chris- 
tians, therefore, to test by the canons of 
their faith not merely their individual con- 
duct and the quality of their private lives, but 
also the institutional framework of organized 
society. In so far as they are true to their 
creed, they cannot either take the economic 
system for granted or dismiss it as irrele- 
vant to the life of the spirit. They are 
bound to require it to present its moral 
credentials; to examine those credentials 
in the light of Christian doctrine as to 
the nature of God and man; and, in so 
far as the system fails to satisfy that cri- 
terion, to use every effort to amend or to 
supersede it. If detachment is incumbent 
on Christians in reaching their conclusions, 
courage in stating and energy in acting on 
them are no less among their duties. 

Whatever agreements may be reached by 
Christians concerning their responsibility for 
seeking to eradicate those features of the 
economic order which challenge the Chris- 
tian conscience, it is an historic fact, which 
we can hardly expect to obviate in the fu- 
ture, that men who belong to the Christian 
church and who are united by common reli- 
gious convictions differ in the conception 
and in the execution of their political obli- 
gations. The profoundest difference at the 
present time in many countries seems to be 
between those who believe that the chal- 
lenges to the Christian faith outlined in the 
previous section can be met within the 
framework of a system of private enterprise, 
and those who demand the supplanting of 
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that system by one primarily based upon 
the social ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. But even within these two general 
divisions of opinion, other differences of 
great importance about the precise means 
of improving the present system, or about 
~ the tempo and the degree of reconstruction 
needed, have revealed themselves in the 
work of this conference. These differences 
are an accurate reflection, we believe, of 
similar differences in the whole church. 

These differences are of course partly 
differences of judgment such as honest 
minds face in any realm of human 
decision. But it must be recognized also 
that differences in political opinion are 
partly derived from the varying circum- 
stances—economic, geographic and histori- 
cal — which help to condition human 
judgments. Human judgments upon issues 
in which our own lives are involved are 
naturally less impartial than those which 
concern purely objective problems. The 
very recognition of this fact within the 
church might well mitigate the extremism 
to which each group is tempted. If those 
who are comparatively secure recognize the 
temptation to complacency which this se- 
curity implies, the temper of the insecure 
may speak to their conscience and not 
merely excite their temper. On the other 
hand, the proponents of a new social system 
are always tempted to identify every exist- 
ing evil with the particular social organiza- 
tion in which it expresses itself. They find 
it difficult to dissociate perennial human 
sinfulness from particular historic forms of 
it. They are furthermore tempted to a 
hatred toward the representatives of a given 
social order which is not justified by the 
facts, since evils in it are only partly willed 
and partly the inevitable consequence of a 
given social situation which good men may 
mitigate but not overcome. Thus there are 
at least two attitudes toward political and 
economic problems which seem to be dofi- 
nitely incompatible with membership in the 
Christian church: the complacent defense of 
exclusive privilege on the one hand, and un- 
teachable and self-righteous fanaticism on 
the other. 

Among the various proposals for reform 
or reconstruction of the economic system 
several deserve special mention here. Within 
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terms of the present system, the various pro- 
posals may be generally reduced to two: 
(a) Those which look toward exerting a 
greater degree of social and political con- 
trol upon, and demanding a greater degree 
of social responsibility from, the holders 
of great economic power. (b) Those which 
seek to equalize the inequalities of economic 
society by heavy taxation on the one hand 
and by social legislation on the other. Every 
modern industrial nation has adopted these 
two social policies to a greater or less degree. 
A third policy, that of seeking to prevent 
the centralization of power by government 
destruction of monopoly and by government 
support of small farmers, small traders, etc., 
is less popular in all industrial nations than 
it was some decades ago. All these policies 
point to a recognition that the chief dan- 
gers of a system of private enterprise are 
irresponsible power and inequality. 

Among those who believe in the trans- 
formation or reconstruction of a system of 
private enterprise to one of social owner- 
ship, there are wide varieties of conviction 
on the means and tempo of this process of 
reconstruction. There is a general hope that 
this can be done by gradual process and 
through the resources of democratic political 
forms. Nevertheless some feel that, how- 
ever desirable it may be to make all social 
decisions through the democratic process, 
there is no way of guaranteeing the acqui- 
escence of minorities, upon which the demo- 
cratic process depends. They point out that 
in moments of great social crisis every so- 
ciety must deal with the possibility that 
minorities, whether conservative or radical, 
may defy rather than submit to the will of 
the majority. But recent Russian history 
offers such telling examples of the danger of 
irresponsible political power, supplanting ir- 
responsible economic power when the demo- 
cratic control of power is destroyed, that the 
determination of the nations which still 
possess democratic forms to preserve and 
maintain them has been greatly reinforced. 

There remains among proponents of social 
ownership a wide variety of opinion on the 
degree of socialization of property required 
by a technical civilization. Most generally 
it is the basic industries and the natural 
resources for which such socialization is de- 
manded. The socialization of land, of retail 
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trade and of small industry finds fewer pro- 
ponents, though the first is an issue where- 
ever feudal forms of landownership and 
tenantry are still in existence. 


There are certain social proposals which 
fall between the policy of maintaining the 
system of private property and that of so- 
cializing it. Chief among these are the pro- 
posals for the socialization of money and 
credit and for the extension of the principle 
of cooperation through voluntary coopera- 
tive enterprises. Both of these have secured 
particularly strong support among Christian 
people on the ground that they offer the 
opportunity of eliminating the evils of the 
present system in a more thoroughgoing 
fashion while they involve less social conflict 
and tension. The question which the first 
proposal must answer is whether money and 
credit are more organically related to prop- 
erty than it assumes. The second proposal 
must answer the question whether coopera- 
tives, which have thus far developed only in 
the realm of consumers’ goods, can affect in 
any way the problems of heavy industry. 

All of these proposals involve technical 
issues upon which technical evidence varies, 
and it is therefore impossible to claim a 
moral obligation in support of any of them. 
There is always the possibility that new in- 
stitutions will reintroduce ancient evils in a 
new form or substitute new evils for those 
which have been abolished. Such a question 
involves technical problems on which Chris- 
tians as Christians are not competent to pro- 
nounce. It would be well however for 
Christians to beware lest the weight which 
is accorded to technical evidence in the sup- 
port or rejection of any one proposal be de- 
termined by the particular bias of the social 
group to which they belong. 

The Christian church is a fellowship in 
Christ which transcends differences of judg- 
ment and divergences of action in relation 
to the concrete economic situation. Further, 
if only Christians are brought to repentance 
in the light of the Christian message, they 
can never maintain that attitude of fanatical 
hatred toward members of other groups 
which is now so common in the world. They 
and their opponents are both sinners in the 
presence of God, and the recognition of this 
fact, in social as well as in personal terms, 
would itself be a great constructive con- 
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tribution toward moderating the bitterness 
of the struggle between social groups. 


5. CHRISTIAN TEACHING IN 
RELATION TO THE ECONOMIC 
ORDER 


We stated in the third section of this re- 
port the special points at which there is a 
conflict between the present economic order 
and the Christian understanding of life. In 
the next section we pointed out the kind of 
social decisions which have to be made by 
all Christians as citizens. 

But it is not enough to say that these 
problems are chiefly the responsibility of 
Christian individuals or Christian lay groups 
and leave the matter there. The further 
question must be raised: What guidance 
can those who must make these decisions 
concerning the economic order receive from 
their Christian faith? That question places 
great responsibility upon those in the church 
who have the task of interpreting the mean- 
ing of Christian faith. In this work of in- 
terpretation the clergy should have a 
specially important contribution to make, 
but that contribution must be made with 
understanding of the experience of laymen. 
It is important that whenever this Christian 
guidance is crystallized in the reports and 
pronouncements of official church bodies, or 
of such a conference as the Oxford Confer- 
ence, laymen should share with the clergy 
this task of formulation. These laymen 
should come from various economic groups. 
This section of the report will be an attempt 
to formulate the kind of guidance which it is 
now possible to receive from Christian faith 
for economic life. We are here dealing di- 
rectly with what the teaching of the church 
as a church should be concerning the eco- 
nomic order. 

We must begin by recognizing that there 
are some factors in economic life which are 
more clearly within the province of the 
church and concerning which more light can 
be gained from the Christian message than 
others, and that there are many matters of 
judgment in particular situations which 
involve chiefly expert knowledge. Recogniz- 
ing, then, the importance of attempting to 
mark out as clearly as possible the precise 
areas within which the Christian can expect 
to receive light from the Christian faith and 
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within which the teaching of the church as 
church in regard to economic life should 
be carried on, we proceed to suggest three 
such areas. In presenting these areas we are 
suggesting what might be the framework of 
the Christian message in relation to the eco- 
nomic order in the next decade. 

(1) Christian teaching should deal with 
ends, in the sense of long-range goals, 
standards and principles in the light of which 
every concrete situation and every proposal 
for improving it must be tested. It is in the 
light of such ends and principles that the 
four characteristics of the existing economic 
order discussed in section two stand out as 
challenges to the Christian church. There 
are differences in theory concerning the way 
in which these ends are related to the Chris- 
tian faith. Some would be very careful not 
to call these ends Christian and yet they 
would recognize that they are ends which 
Christians should seek in obedience to God. 

We suggest five such ends or standards, 
by way of example, as applicable to the 
testing of any economic situation. 

(a) Right fellowship between man and 
man being a condition of man’s fellowship 
with God, every economic arrangement 
which frustrates or restricts it must be modi- 
fied—and in particular such ordering of 
economic life as tends to divide the com- 
munity into classes based upon differences 
of wealth and to occasion a sense of injustice 
among the poorer members of society. To 
every member of the community there must 
be made open a worthy means of livelihood. 
The possibilities of amassing private ac- 
cumulations of wealth should be so limited 
that the scale of social values is not per- 
verted by the fear and the envy, the inso- 
lence and the servility, which tend to 
accompany extreme inequality. 

(b) Regardless of race or class every 
child and youth must have opportunities of 
education suitable for the full development 
of his particular capacities, and must be free 
from those adventitious handicaps in the 
matter of health and environment which our 
society loads upon large numbers of the 
children of the less privileged classes. In 
this connection, the protection of the family 
as a social unit should be an urgent concern 
of the community. 

(c) Persons disabled from economic ac- 
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tivity, whether by sickness, infirmity or age, 
should not be economically penalized on 
account of their disability, but on the con- 
trary should be the object of particular care. 
Here again the safeguarding of the family 
is involved. 

(d) Labor has intrinsic worth and dig- 
nity, since it is designed by God for man’s 
welfare. The duty and the right of men to 
work should therefore alike be emphasized. 
In the industrial process, labor should never 
be considered a mere commodity. In their 
daily work men should be able to recognize 
and fulfill a Christian vocation. The work- 
ingman, whether in field or factory, is 
entitled to a living wage, wholesome sur- 
roundings and a recognized voice in the 
decisions which affect his welfare as a 
worker. 

(e) The resources of the earth, such as 
the soil and mineral wealth, should be rec- 
ognized as gifts of God to the whole human 
race and used with due and balanced con- 
sideration for the needs of the present and 
future generations. 

The implications of even one of these 
standards, seriously taken, will involve 
drastic changes in economic life. Each one 
of them must be made more definite in 
terms of the problems which face particular 
communities. 

Closely connected with the foregoing para- 
graphs is the whole question of property— 
so closely indeed that any action on the 
part of the community which affects prop- 
perty rights will also affect the application 
of the standards mentioned. This is a sphere 
in which Christian teaching on ends and 
principles in relation to economic life could 
have immediate results if it were translated 
into actual economic decisions. Christian 
thought has already supplied a background 
which is of great importance, but it has not 
been brought into effective relationship with 
the development of the institutions of prop- 
erty under modern economic conditions. 
This subject should be given close attention 
by any agencies for further study which may 
be established in the future. Meanwhile we 
suggest a few of the directions along which 
Christian thought should move. 

(a) It should be reaffirmed without quali- 
fication that all human property rights are 
relative and contingent only, in virtue of the 
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dependence of man upon God as the giver 
of all wealth and as the creator of man’s 
capacities to develop the resources of nature. 
This fundamental Christian conviction must 
express itself both in the idea of stewardship 
or trusteeship and in the willingness of the 
Christian to examine accumulations of 
property in the light of their social conse- 
quences. 

(b) The existing system of property 
rights and the existing distribution of prop- 
erty must be criticized in the light of the 
largely nonmoral processes by which they 
have been developed, and criticism must 
take account of the fact that every argu- 
ment in defense of property rights which is 
valid for Christian thinking is also an argu- 
ment for the widest possible distribution of 
these rights. 

(c) It should further be affirmed that 
individual property rights must never be 
maintained or exercised without regard to 
their social consequences or without regard 
to the contribution which the community 
makes in the production of all wealth. 

(d) It is very important to make clear 
distinction between various forms of prop- 
erty. The property which consists in per- 
sonal possessions for use, such as the home, 
has behind it a clearer moral justification 
than property in the means of production 
and in land which gives the owners power 
over other persons. All property which rep- 
resents social power stands in special need 
of moral scrutiny, since power to determine 
the lives of others is the crucial point in any 
scheme of justice. The question must always 
be asked whether this is the kind of power 
which can be brought under adequate social 
control or whether it is of the type which 
by its very nature escapes and evades social 
control. Industrial property in particular 
encourages the concentration of power; for 
it gives the owner control over both the 
place and the instruments of labor and thus 
leaves the worker powerless so far as prop- 
erty relations are concerned, allowing him 
only the organized strength of his union and 
his political franchise to set against the 
power of ownership. Property in land on a 
large scale may represent a similar power 
over those who are forced to rent it for a 
livelihood. There are consequently forms of 
feudal land ownership in Europe, in some 
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states of America and in the Orient, which 
are frequent sources of social injustice. On 
the other hand property in land which does 
not extend beyond the capacity of one 
family to cultivate — the small freehold 
which determines a large part of the agri- 
culture of the Western world — belongs to 
a unique category. The small freeholder 
may find it increasingly difficult to compete 
against mechanized large-scale production 
and to make a living without being over- 
driven. But on the other hand there is a 
special justification for this type of property, 
since it gives freedom to perform a social 
function without the interference of capri- 
cious power and without the exercise of 
power over others. Furthermore, there is a 
more organic relation between owner and 
property in agricultural land than in any 
type of industrial ownership. Small-scale 
property in industry and in retail trade 
possesses some of these same characteristics 
in a lesser degree. Yet there is always the 
danger that small-scale productive property, 
whether in land, industry or trade, may 
tempt the owner, in his competition with 
more powerful productive units, to exploit 
his own family and the other workers em- 
ployed, especially since in any given case the 
latter may be too few to organize effectively. 

(2) The message of Christianity should 
throw a searchlight on the actual facts of 
the existing situation, and in particular re- 
veal the human consequences of present 
forms of economic behavior. It is this 
which saves statements of principles from 
being platitudes. The kind of critical anal- 
ysis which is set forth in section two must 
be a part of the message of the church. 
Here it is important not to impute motives 
or to denounce individuals (except where 
special circumstances call for such denun- 
ciation) but to present facts in such a way 
that they speak for themselves to the indi- 
vidual conscience. What in isolation seems 
to be purely destructive criticism is a nec- 
essary part of the total process by which 
constructive change is brought about. 

The most obvious human consequences of 
existing economic behavior are quite as 
much, if not more, within the province of 
the Christian as they are within the province 
of the expert in the social sciences. The 
clergyman in the course of pastoral work has 
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opportunities, if he is capable of using them, 
of knowing what the present economic situa- 
tion does to the character, the morale, the 
true welfare of men, women and children 
and to family life. The expert may have to 
supply statistics, but the meaning of the sta- 
tistics can be known only to those who see 
the particular results of an economic situa- 
tion in the lives of persons. As it has been 
said, “Love implies the ability to read sta- 
tistics with compassion.” Christian insight 
ought to enable men and women to see more 
deeply into the effects of an economic situa- 
tion. Where there are secular agencies which 
have the facts, the task of the church is to 
aid in making those facts available to its 
members and especially to those who have 
a teaching function within the church. But 
there are occasions on which some agency 
of the church may have the task of secur- 
ing the facts. This can be most helpful in 
controversial situations in which the church 
has a position of relative independence of 
the parties to the controversy. 

It is not enough to catalogue particular 
cases of poverty and exploitation or to call 
attention to specific cases of selfish and ir- 
responsible conduct on the part of those in 
power. It is the business of the church to 
point out where the economic institutions 
of our time are in themselves infected with 
evil. They place narrow limits on the 
choices of the best men who work within 
them. The individual employer, for ex- 
ample, is often greatly handicapped in pay- 
ing a living wage if he must compete with 
less scrupulous employers. There are multi- 
tudes of high-minded Christians who as 
employers, businessmen and trade unionists 
do a great deal to develop happy relation- 
ships between employers and employees and 
to preserve the highest standards of personal 
integrity within their spheres of influence. 
Many of the most praiseworthy human 
motives—constructive service to mankind, 
the creation of cultural and material values, 
the desire to achieve conditions essential to 
the development of human personality—in- 
spire their conduct. No criticisms of the pres- 
ent consequences of economic behavior in 
general should obscure the positive contribu- 
tion of such men. On the other hand the 
presence of such conscientious Christians in 
places of responsibility should not create 
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the expectation that, without changes in 
institutions and legal relationships, they will 
be able to overcome the evils set forth in 
section three of this report. 

(3) This searchlight of the Christian 
message can also make clear the obstacles to 
economic justice in the human heart, and 
especially those that are present in the 
hearts of people within the church. It is not 
enough that individual Christians become 
good in their intentions or become changed 
in their conscious motives. What is needed 
is the kind of self-knowledge which will help 
Christians to understand how far their at- 
titudes are molded by the position which 
they hold in the economic order. Self- 
knowledge is no less important than knowl- 
edge of external conditions, and more 
important than the knowledge of the sins of 
others. 

Christians must come to understand how 
far they really do seek, in spite of all pre- 
tensions to the contrary, a world in which 
they and their group are on top, how far 
their opinions on economic issues are con- 
trolled by the interests of the group or class 
to which they belong, how far they are de- 
ceived by false slogans and _ rationaliza- 
tions, how far they are callous to “evil at a 
distance” or to evil experienced by another 
national or class group than their own— 
evil to which they may consent, for which 
they may vote, or by which they may profit. 
Here, again, the important activity is not 
to denounce, but to help people to that self- 
knowledge which comes from the perspec- 
tive of the Christian emphasis upon sin, so 
that they will condemn themselves. 

The various parts of the church must at 
this point be guided in the relative emphasis 
they place on different forms of self-decep- 
tion by the character of their constituencies. 
Those parts of the church which contain 
chiefly the comfortable middle classes 
should create an atmosphere in which it is 
most likely that the peculiarly middle class 
illusions will be punctured. There is, for 
example, in these classes a tendency to take 
the present property system for granted 
and to regard as unjust changes which alter 
the present distribution of property or the 
present rights of owners. 

The kind of Christian teaching about 
property which is outlined above is at 
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this stage of special importance for these 
classes. 

These classes must also come to see how 
onesided those conceptions of Christianity 
are which assume that because Christianity 
is a spiritual religion economic conditions 
do not greatly matter, or that it is enough to 
leave it to the grace of God to save souls 
in all varieties of external circumstances. 
Justice may at this stage be embodied in the 
distribution of bread, but for that reason the 
quest for justice is not less spiritual. More- 
over, it is unseemly for people to be com- 
placent in the face of existing obstacles to 
the personal development of others, ob- 
stacles which they have not themselves ex- 
perienced. To be complacent in this way 
because of a religious belief concerning the 
soul or God is to turn religion into an opiate 
for the conscience. 

Also it is important in some countries that 
Christians in the comfortable middle classes 
be helped to realize that they are controlled 
by class interests quite as much as the work- 
ers or farmers, and that in some countries 
where organizations of workers and farmers 
are not far advanced they are themselves 
even more controlled by class interests than 
these other groups. The assumption that the 
interests of the middle classes are identical 
with the interests of the community is an 
illlusion which unconsciously blinds many 
of the most sincere Christians and makes 
them unfair and self-righteous in their at- 
titude toward those classes which at present 
are the chief sufferers from the economic 
order. 

At the proper time and in the proper 
place the teaching of the church should also 
create an atmosphere in which the illusions 
of the working classes and other groups can 
readily be punctured. It is an illusion, for 
example, to suppose that the interests of the 
industrial workers are identical with those 
of the community. 

What is important is that each group, in 
the most effective ways possible, be brought 
under the criticism which is implicit in 
Christian faith. In relationships between 
classes, we tend at present to see only the 
mote in our brother’s eye. Christians have 
a special obligation, as they ought to have 
a special gift for this purpose, to try to 
interpret separate groups in society to one 
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another. Barriers have to be broken through 
before they can be broken down. Self-sacri- 
fice and compassion are good, but they are 
not, for example, what the poor today want 
of the well-to-do. Without the understand- 
ing mind which is able to think and feel the 
position of the other man, suspicion and 
distrust cannot be broken down. This power 
of delicate discernment and sensibility is 
rare in the world, because it is, in truth, a 
God-given grace and as such should be the 
peculiar contribution of the church to the 
making of true community. 

Self-knowledge is a necessary condition 
for Christian repentance. The church should 
be able to bring about this condition of re- 
pentance because at the heart of its gospel 
it has a conception of human nature which 
should make men naturally suspicious of 
their own motives and which should thus 
lead them to put a strong burden of proof 
on themselves when their decisions coincide 
with their own economic advantage. In 
some cases it can also be said that the 
church (and this would mean especially the 
clergy) has some degree of detachment 
from the immediate pressure of the interests 
of economic groups and should be able to 
see the world from the point of view of more 
than one group. That this is true at present 
to only a small degree is itself one of the 
most tragic and sinful factors in the life of 
the church. 

In the next decade those who are re- 
sponsible for guiding the life of the church 
must seek, by means of these and other 
forms of teaching, to bring under moral 
control the attitude of their members in 
economic relationships—just as they have 
always sought to bring under moral control 
the attitude of their members in direct per- 
sonal relationships. This task will involve 
far more than preaching. It must become an 
integral part of the whole life and atmos- 
phere of the church. The church as a wor- 
shiping community must relate its acts of 
repentance and dedication to the economic 
order in which its members live. Emphasis 
must here be placed upon the importance 
of teaching children and young people be- 
fore the crusts formed by class and conven- 
tion close their minds. The training of the 
clergy must include preparation for this 
kind of teaching. 
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In concluding this part of the report, we 
wish to emphasize that the work of teaching 
to which we have drawn attention above 
cannot be performed without the coopera- 
tion of the laity. Groups of men and 
women who are responsible for the conduct 
of industry and the functioning of the eco- 
nomic order must be helped to discover for 
themselves how the principles which we 
have tried to enunciate can be worked out in 
the spheres of life which are in some meas- 
ure under their control. 

This opens up a large field for experi- 
ment and calls for fresh developments in 
many directions as well as for new types of 
ministry. 


6. IMMEDIATE CHRISTIAN ACTION 
(1) Action by the Churches 


(a) Reform of Their Own Institutional 
Life. It is within the power of the churches 
to set their own houses in order where this 
requires to be done. As an economic and 
social organization a church, be it local, 
national or ecumenical, cannot escape in 
sharing in some measure the features of the 
secular society in which it is rooted, but in 
so far as its members are sensitive to the 
spirit of Christ they will be critically aware 
of that relationship. A church which is 
prophetic and apostolic, as the Christian 
fellowship is meant to be, will live under a 
divine compulsion to realize the perfection 
of God, as completely as human imperfec- 
tion will allow, in every concrete situation 
of its life—and having done all, its mem- 
bers will know themselves to be “unprofit- 
able servants.” A church, moreover, is not 
likely to convince men in an economic- 
minded age that it is a supernatural society 
if it allows its economic and social organiza- 
tion to remain sub-worldly. In regard to 
the sources of income, methods of raising 
money and administration of property, as 
well as in the terms on which it employs 
men and women and their tenure of office, 
churches ought to be scrupulous to avoid the 
evils that Christians deplore in secular 
society. 

Moreover, the economic organization of 
the church ought to help and not hinder the 
comity in Christ which should be the fea- 
ture of its common life. There should, there- 
fore, be a reasonable uniformity in the pay- 
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ment of those who hold the same spiritual 
office and they ought to be paid according 
to the real needs of themselves and their 
families, and sufficiently to allow them to 
give themselves, without too great anxiety 
concerning daily bread, to their spiritual 
service. It is not tolerable that those who 
minister to the rich should be comparatively 
well off and those who minister to the poor 
should be poor for that reason alone. It is 
not right that those who have greater re- 
sponsibility in the church or greater gifts 
of utterance than their brethren should for 
that reason alone have much larger incomes. 
It does not express Christian solidarity that 
churches in poor and depressing districts 
should be handicapped by an inefficient and 
unlovely plant, which would not be tolerated 
in the assemblies of the rich. So long as the 
institution has these defects in its organiza- 
tion, it will corrupt most subtly the voca- 
tional sense of its ministry and prejudice 
its witness in the world. On the other hand, 
if its members were more continuously criti- 
cal of its economic structure and were quick 
to reform evils in it, such concrete action 
would release spiritual power. 

(b) Development of New Machinery for 
Research and Action. Hitherto the churches 
have been only partially informed and spo- 
radically articulate on the subjects dealt with 
in this report. Although churches as such 
have no special competence in the technical 
sphere, yet it is in and through the techni- 
cal sphere that spiritual principles have to 
find expression. In the words of Baron von 
Hiigel, “the supernatural is known in and 
through the natural.” 

Before truthful judgment can be made 
or principles successfully applied in concrete 
situations, the relevant facts, material and 
personal, require to be studied and mastered. 
To this end the churches ought—where they 
are not already equipped for the purpose— 
to have at their service, regionally as well 
as ecumenically, organs both for study and 
research, as well as for witness and action in 
appropriate circumstances. Only as far as 
these are first-rate in-competence and equip- 
ment are they likely to command attention 
within and without the churches. 

In the past, pronouncements sometimes 
and preachings often have failed to carry 
weight because the speakers assumed a tech- 
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nical knowledge which they did not have. 
We would urge, therefore, that in the form- 
ing of Christian opinion there should be 
more cooperation between clergy and minis- 
ters on the one hand, and on the other 
those of the laity who are engaged in indus- 
try, in commerce and in public administra- 
tion. 

(c) Integration of Work and Worship. 
One of the tasks laid upon the church, which 
is not easy to carry out in the existing state 
of things, is to re-establish in the experience 
of men and women a unity of work and 
worship. While their irrelevance to each 
other at the present time is partly because 
much work is pagan and unworshipful, it is 
also due to the fact that the daily business 
of the modern world, and the problems and 
issues dealt with in this report, are not 
sufficiently woven into the liturgy and wor- 
ship of the church. Unless men are required 
to ask forgiveness, to make petition and to 
give thanks for the things with which they 
are chiefly concerned day by day, public 
worship will begin to seem secondary. There 
should be no discontinuity between the 
sanctuary and the life and work in office, 
factory or home, for the God we worship 
cares for the whole of men’s lives and not 
only for that part of life which is specifically 
religious. 

(2) Action by Christians 

(a) Action within the Existing Economic 
Order. Whatever their reaction to the exist- 
ing situation, Christians are under constraint 
to carry their faith and loyalty into con- 
crete situations, the daily business and the 
personal relationships of their life. In the 
integrity and faithfulness which they bring 
to “the daily round and common task,” 
they may be instruments, in some measure, 
of the creative work and the justice and 
mercy of God. Outside the fields of business, 
industry and the professions there are, more- 
over, varied opportunities for Christian serv- 
ice. The increasing amount of law and leg- 
islation which controls industrial activity 
and social life in the modern state depends 
for its administration and good results upon 
the actions of associations of employers, 
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trade unions, government officials and social 
workers, both paid and voluntary. The de- 
velopment of national and local government 
and of the cooperative movements provide 
large fields for social action and fellowship 
which the Christian should be anxious to 
enter. 

(b) Group Experiments. Because some 
things cannot be changed without state ac- 
tion or international adjustment, the effec- 
tive power of “two or three” men of con- 
viction who make themselves into a Chris- 
tian “cell” must not be underestimated. In 
fact, the world over there are such groups 
who in the spirit of him who walked the 
second mile are proving what can be done 
to bridge unbridgeable gulfs and to bring 
back into society those who have felt them- 
selves to be outcast and unwanted. 

(c) Changing the Economic Order. Fi- 
nally, in accordance with the arguments de- 
veloped in section four of this report, Chris- 
tians have a particular responsibility to make 
whatever contribution they can toward the 
transformation, and if necessary the 
thorough reconstruction, of the present 
economic and political system, through their 
membership in political parties, trade 
unions, employers’ organizations and other 
groups. In this part of their Christian duty, 
the same characteristics are called for, 
though in a different form, as those which 
Christians are called on to show in all their 
other activities: readiness to make sacrifices, 
to take effective action, to forgive those that 
trespass against them and to love those that 
seem to be their enemies. 

Christianity sincerely professed brings to 
those who are striving for a better order of 
society the serene confidence that to them 
that love God, all things work together for 
good. This world is God’s world. His Spirit 
is alive today as yesterday. Here in his own 
good time his kingdom will come. If men 
will put themselves unreservedly and hum- 
bly at the service of God, he is able to over- 
rule their stupidity and sin and to use them 
to set forward his purpose for mankind, 
which is a society better than their deserving 
as it is beyond their desires. 
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